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PICTORIAL ART AND THE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD NATURE IN ANCIENT CHINA 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


paratively late development in her history. Indeed, it seems to have made its appearance 

even later in China than in the West; there is nothing in the art of the Later Han period, for 
example, that can compare either in technique or in pictorial sophistication with the contemporary 
Roman wall paintings from Pompeii, such as those now in the Muzeo Nazionale, Naples, and in 
the Vatican Library, which reveal a high degree of artistic maturity." And yet, as we know, the 
art of lanc cape painting not only reached the greatest heights in China in later centuries, but also 
has come rightly to be looked upon as a uniquely Chinese achievement, in which some of the pro- 
foundest concepts of her civilization were most perfectly expressed. Are we to believe that this 
peculiarly Chinese art sprang into existence of itself in the first centuries of the Christian era, or 
alternatively—for there are almost no traces of the art in the Late Chou period—that its appear- 
ance was due to the importation of foreign ideas in the Han Dynasty? The latter hypothesis has 
been examined by the present author in another place,” and the view put forward that it is not neces- 
sary to look beyond China’s own frontiers for more than a very restricted group of landscape con- 
ventions that make their appearance in certain types of Han decorative art. The purpose of the 
present study is to look somewhat deeper into the thought and art of pre-Han China to see whether 
it is possible to trace further back into Chinese history the sources of certain of the attitudes, beliefs, 
and pictorial techniques which became the foundation for a later landscape art. 

During the Chou Dynasty the Chinese world view became crystallized in the concept T’ien 
(Heaven), related in a dualism with Ti (Earth) which assumed a quasi-female aspect as its con- 
sort. Thus there appeared the concept of ?ien-ti, as the divine Father-Mother from whom was 
produced man, to form the metaphysical triad known as the san-ts’ai, or “three powers.” This 
Heaven-Earth dualism, with man poised between them, came later to form the basis for the whole 
system of Chinese philosophical belief, and it was man’s unique place at the meeting-point of these 
two forces that endowed him with his particular responsibility and power to order the pattern of 
life by means of the divine guidance of the ruler who, while Son of Heaven, was also of the 
substance of Earth.* This concept, moreover, although not formulated in philosophical terms until 
late in the first millennium before Christ, formed the basis for the belief in the intimate relationship 
between man and Nature that is one of the unique characteristics of Chinese thought. 

An important aspect of the Nature-Man relationship in early China is the very ancient science 
of astrology. There is evidence to suggest that certain patterns on neolithic pottery of the second 
millennium B.c. may represent the heavenly bodies, whose movements through the sky, correctly 
observed and recorded, could be regarded as the prototype and forerunner of events on earth. 
Astrologers (shih-kung) were employed by the rulers of Shang and Chou to arrange in order the 
twenty-eight heavenly mansions and the movement among them of the planets, the sun and the 


I: has been said by practically every writer on Chinese art that landscape painting was a com- 


1. See Amedeo Maiuri, Roman Painting (Skira) Geneva, pp. 19ff. 
1953, Ppp. 33 and 122. 3. A full account of these early beliefs may be found in 
2. “On the origin of Landscape Representation in Chinese Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy, tr. Bodde, 1, pp. 
Art,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, vil, 22ff. 
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moon, and thus to determine man’s immediate destiny. Sorcerers (Asi) and witches (ww) main- 
tained the link between man and the spirits, the seen and the unseen. Almanacs were compiled, 
while the appearance of phenomena, the progress of the seasons, the occurrence of eclipses and 
comets, were carefully recorded, not for their own sake, but that the ruler might know the course 
of things in the universe and be the better able to attune himself to the will of Heaven. 

A characteristic feature of early Chinese thinking was the inclination to express metaphysical 
ideas and cosmic events in terms of a visual symbolism. In ancient China such ideas and events 
were symbolized by means of what were called Asiang—images or emblems. These might be de- 
fined as visible forms which stand for the elements that go to make up the total cosmic pattern. 
In one system of thought they are, specifically, the eight trigrams (pa kua) and the sixty-four 
hexagrams produced by combining them. The third appendix to the Book of Changes (I-ching) 
tells us that the basis of all existence is the Great Ultimate (#ai chi) which produces the two 
forms (erh i) which in turn produce the four emblems (/siang) from which the eight trigrams 
were derived and were magically made manifest to man on earth.* Here the Asiang form a purely 
abstract intermediary stage between the cosmic dualism and the visible pa kua. Elsewhere in the 
same Appendix 111 to the 7-ching, however, the hsiang are considered as having been created by 
the divine sage-kings in order to give visible form to all phenomena: “As to the emblems (Asiang), 
the Sages used them in surveying all the complex phenomena under the sky. Then they considered 
. .. how these forms could be figured, and made representations of their appropriate forms, which 
are hence designated emblems.” The writer then goes on to explain that “the appearance of anything 
is called a Asiang; when it has physical form it is called an object (wu).’”” 

The use of divination as a means of determining the cosmic pattern as it affected man’s immediate 
destiny carried with it the idea of the hsiang as the visible manifestations of this divine law, as can 
be seen from the following quotation from the Tso-chuan (fifteenth year of Duke Hsi): “The 
tortoise-shell gives its figures, and the milfoil its numbers. When things are produced, they have 
their figures, their figures go on to multiply; that multiplication goes on to numbers. . . .”° We 
may accept Legge’s translation of the term Asiang as “figures” only if we bear in mind the cosmic 
force that word bears in this context. Here the Asiang are considered as existing as a result of the 
pre-existence of “things”; these “things” are not to be regarded as concrete objects to be depicted 
by visual images, but as the phenomena of nature in the most general sense. Thus the hsiang may 
be taken as forms or patterns which are visible symbols or emblems of these phenomena, and cer- 
tainly not as representing, still less depicting, them. 

This concept of the Asiang—whether considered philosophically or in relation to the practical 
requirements of divination—is of great importance in understanding the traditional Chinese atti- 
tude to visual art. It has given rise to the idea that pictorial representation is not for the purpose of 
describing a particular object, for individual objects have no significance in themselves, but in order 
to express the ideal or norm which exists eternally beyond the limits of temporal existence and is 
manifest in natural forms. The more abstract and unparticularized the pictorial forms, therefore, 
the nearer they approach to the true form. Thus because the long and short lines of the pa kua 
are but one step removed from the complete undifferentiation of the Great Ultimate, they ap- 
proach as near as is possible to constituting its outward and visible symbol. Therefore, as Appendix 
111 of the J-ching says, “What the Superior Man rests in is the order shown in the J, and the study 
that gives him the greatest pleasure is that of the explanation of the lines.”” We will see later how 
other schools of thought emphasized that a work of art must be the product of the harmonious 
interaction of the forces of Heaven, Earth, Man, and so on, but in the meantime it is important 


4. tbid., p. 384. See also Legge, Yi King, S.B.E., xvi, pp. 6. Legge, The Chinese Classics, v (1872), p. 169. 
360 and 381. 7. Fung, of.cit. 
5. tbid., p. 390. 
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to note the profound philosophical idealism of this view, and the central place it occupies in the 
emergence of a philosophy of art in ancient China. 

We can trace its development in the popular myth of the divine origin of the hsiang. The same 
Appendix 1 of the /-ching describes how Fu Hsi, “looking up, contemplated the Asiang |i.e. sun, 
moon, and stars, etc.] exhibited in Heaven, and looking down, surveyed the patterns shown on 
Earth. He contemplated the markings of birds and beasts and the suitabilities of the ground . . . 
thereupon he first devised the eight trigrams to show fully the attributes of spirit-like intelligence 
(in its operations), and to classify the qualities of myriads of things. . . .”* Having done so he was 
able to hand on to Shén Nung the means for the creation of the first ploughshare, as a concrete par- 
ticularization of what one might call the “ploughshare-aspect” of the Great Ultimate. Closely re- 
lated to this is the story of Ts’ang Chieh, minister to the Yellow Emperor, as it appears, for example, 
in the early Han work Huai Nan-tzu% (Chapter T'sao-hua) : “Chieh had four eyes. He looked up and 
beheld the Asiang in the heavens and looked down and saw the markings of birds and beasts and 
then determined the forms of the characters. The Creator could not hide his secrets, therefore 
Heaven rained millet; the spirits and devils could not conceal their forms, and therefore the ghosts 
cried in the night.” 

The system of the Asiang, as set out in the /-ching and its appendices, may seem to be constructed 
in a wholly arbitrary and illogical manner. How, one might ask, could such a system satisfy the 
Chinese intellectual through the centuries? What conceivable order does it offer for the contem- 
plation of the Superior Man? It is doubtful whether at this distance in time and place our inter- 
pretation can be anything but extremely subjective; too much of the culture that surrounded and 
gave birth to the J-ching is lost for us to discover its original meaning; but we may still realize 
the great significance of the pa kua in the history of Chinese thought. It represents an attitude of 
mind that is uniquely Chinese, and which once understood may bring us closer to understanding 
the attitude to nature that is revealed in landscape painting. For when every aspect of nature, both 
transcendental and phenomenal, could be represented by a combination of these conventional sym- 
bols of the pa kua, it became unnecessary to examine these things as external events capable of 
analysis and of yielding, by induction, general laws regarding the behavior and nature of the uni- 
verse. Indeed, the existence of such a system, by which an intuitive apprehension of the universal 
order was brought within man’s grasp, at the same time made difficult, if not impossible, the de- 
velopment of a scientific attitude. In such a system, no event or object could be isolated or par- 


8. ibid., pp. 393-394- 

g. This is quoted by Chang Yen-yiian in his introductory 
chapter on the “Origin of Painting” in Li-tai ming-hua chi, 
1, 13 see Sirén, The Chinese on the Art of Painting, Peking, 
1936, p. 224; and forthcoming translation by William Acker 
of the first three chiian (minus the last section) of the Ming- 
hua chi. 

This myth is directly related to that of the Ad #u, river 
diagram, which appears widely in early Chinese texts, and 
can be taken as another aspect of the attempt to explain the 
divine origin of the forms of writing and pictorial repre- 
sentation. We read in the Ku ming chapter of the Shu ching, 
for example, that the 46 #u was a part of the regalia of the 
Chou emperor, and that at his burial, of which an elaborate 
description is given, it was to be placed “in the space along 
the east wall.” Legge (Shoo King 1, p. 554) thinks that 
it was some scheme to represent the first suggestions of the 
eight diagrams of Fu Hsi. The Hsi tzu Appendix to the 
I-ching states that the 4é (river) brought forth the ?u (draw- 
ing), the Lo (river) brought forth the shu (document). 
This statement is reported by Kuan tz (Hsiao-k’uang), and 
Confucius (Lun-yii; Chih-han) complained, “The phoenixes 
and birds do not come, the 4o does not bring forth any draw- 
ing” (i.e. does not give out any auspicious portent). Just 


what the river diagram was originally imagined as being it 
is impossible to say. There gradually accrued to it magical 
powers including the power of bringing to its owner victory 
in battle. Mo-tzii (Fei-kung) states, for example, “When 
Heaven ordered Wén to attack the state of Yin, .. . the 46 
brought forth a green [sic] drawing-tablet.” Huai Nan-tzii 
later states that the document was red, the drawing green. 
The Li chi (Li-yiin) says that the 4d brought forth the 
ma-t’u (horse drawing), Hsii Shén’s Shuo-wén that Yao’s 
mother went out and looked at the A4é (river) and then a 
red dragon carried on its back a drawing and presented it; 
it was called the “drawing conferring the empire.” By the 
time of Huang-fu Mi (third century a.p.) the legend is em- 
broidered beyond recognition. The origins of this myth are 
deeply buried in ancient Chinese history, and we cannot hope 
to discover them; but it seems clear that the myth represents 
an attempt on the level of folklore to account for the forms 
of writing and pictorial representation which, being so 
intimately related not only with each other but also with the 
divine prototype of all forms, have always been regarded by 
the Chinese with fascination and even reverence. The long de- 
velopment of the 46-#’u legend is discussed in detail in Karl- 
gren’s “Legend and Cults in Ancient China,” B.M.F.E.A., 18, 
1946, pp. 199ff. 
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ticularized; all were but aspects of a totality that lay beyond logical comprehension. This totality 
could only be expressed in a language of symbols, which, because they were not representations of 
individual events, could embrace all events. To the one who accepts such a view, the typically 
Western approach by isolation and classification seems an unnecessary and uncongenial limitation 
upon the power of the mind to grasp the whole. To the ancient Chinese the forms and colors, ma- 
terial elements and musical notes, the directions in space and the ethical principles—all were alike 
but aspects of the total cosmic pattern, and nothing existed or had meaning apart from it. Thus 
inevitably the hill or tree in a Chinese landscape could not be a representation of a particular hill 
or tree, but was to become rather an expression of all that the artist intuitively knew of the life, 
character, and variety of hills and trees as manifestations of the life and form of the universe as a 
whole. 

The development of this nature philosophy was greatly advanced by the chaotic condition of 
China during the later centuries of the Chou Dynasty, when the feudal system was collapsing, 
together with the benevolent paternalism centered in the figure of the Emperor. As his position 
sank to that of a mere figurehead, so did the fortunes of the Confucian doctrine, which became in 
time merely one of the “hundred schools,” all of which were contending for the attention and sup- 
port of the feudal princes. As orthodoxy declined there took place a revival of old folk cults, and 
at the same time an increase in metaphysical speculation. But even before this period the popular 
ballads collected together in the Book of Songs reveal that men were turning to nature not only 
as a manifestation of the eternal powers, but also as a mirror for human feeling. Courage in war, 
the pangs of unrequited love, partings, loneliness, the beauty of a fair maiden—all find their echo 
in the ever-changing beauty and sadness of nature. 


They have gathered that brushwood of the mulberry tree; 
High it blazes in the furnace. 

To think of that tall man 

Truly scorches my heart.”° 


Zip, zip, the valley wind! 

Nothing but wind and rain. 

In days of peril, in days of dread 

It was always “I and you.” 

Now in the time of peace, of happiness, 
You have cast me aside.” 


With the gradual awakening of the imagination through the succeeding centuries, the poet—and 
later the artist—were to find in nature not merely a reflection, but rather an immense enlarging 
of their powers of thought and feeling. The philosophical basis for this growing awareness was 
Taoism. The Tao-té ching, a short work dating probably from the fourth century B.c., is ascribed 
to the semi-legendary Lao-tzii, believed to have been an official who, weary of court life, retired 
to reflect in quietude on his country estate. For the purposes of this study, the most significant 
aspect of his teaching is the likening of Tao, the indefinable, to water; for like water Tao takes 
the low ground, the valleys. This assertion may be superficially regarded as a baiting of the rival 
Confucianists, who maintained that low ground is “the collecting-place of all impurities under 
heaven”; but there is more to this idea in the Tao-té ching than merely a dig at Confucianism. 
For the Taoist held that water is the source of life. Kuan-tzti (p’ien 39) says, “It is by absorbing 


10. Waley, The Book of Songs, London, 1937, p. 103, No. 11. tbid., p. 102, No. 109. 
110. 12. Analects, XIX, 20. 
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the water spirit (shui-shén), that vegetation lives, that the root gets its girth, the flower its sym- 
metries, the fruit its measure.””* Of great importance in this “valley-concept” is the notion that the 
valley is female, as opposed to the mountain, which is male: 


The Valley Spirit never dies. 
It is named the Mysterious Female. 
And the Doorway of the Mysterious Female 
Is the base from which Heaven and Earth sprang. 
It is there within us all the while; 
Draw upon it as you will, it never runs dry. 
Chapter vi."* 


Or 
He who knows the male, yet cleaves to what is female, 
Becomes like a ravine, receiving all things under heaven. 
Chapter 
Or 


The highest good is like that of water. The goodness of 
water is that it benefits the ten thousand creatures; yet 
itself does not scramble, but is content with the place that 
all men disdain. It is this that makes water so near to the 
Way. 

Chapter 


Thus, as Waley put it, “The valleys are nearer to Tao than the hills; and in the whole of crea- 
tion it is the negative, passive, ‘female’ element alone that has access to Tao.”"" Indeed one may 
find here, rather thinly disguised, an echo of the ancient fertility concept of the receptive womb 
of the cowry shell, transformed and enlarged in proportion as imaginative experience was develop- 
ing. How far this basically sexual concept of the living landscape was actually present in the minds 
of later artists and writers it is impossible to say, yet it seems not unlikely that the emphasis—in 
Six Dynasties landscape painting, for example—upon the sheer pinnacle heights of the mountains, 
set against the rich, curving lusciousness of the valleys, may have been stimulated, perhaps sub- 
consciously, by the mystical-sexual element we find so strongly expressed in the Tao-té ching. 

The yin-yang dualism is another important, and parallel, manifestation of late Chou Taoist 
metaphysics. It appears first in the works of Tsou Yen (ca. 300 B.c.), a philosopher of the State 
of Ch’i, and in the works of Chuang-tzti and Lieh-tzi, both of the third century s.c. The doctrine 
does not actually appear in the Tao-té ching,** but is certainly compatible with it, for the word 
yin originally meant “the shady side of a hill,” hence valley or low place; while yang meant “the 
sunny side of the mountain,” hence the eminence itself. By extension of meaning the two terms 
came to stand for an infinite duality, of existent and nonexistent, light and dark, and so on, each 
pole seen not in opposition to the other (as, for instance, are good and evil in Western thought), 
but as manifestations of an undifferentiated whole, interacting in perfect equilibrium, and owing 
their origin to the power of ch’, the breath of the universe. The Quietists, as Chuang-tzi, Lieh- 
tz and their followers were called, held that this cosmic ch’i dwelt in the individual as “life 
breath,” received by him at birth from the primal source, the “fountain that never dries.” This 
ch’i, or ling (spirit)-ch’i, is within the mind but may be lost through the perturbations of grief 


13. Waley, The Way and its Power, London, 1934, p. 56. 17. ibid., p. 57. Cf., also Huai Nan-tzii, iv, 4, “Hills 
14. ibid., p. 149. are male; valleys are female.” 
15. #bid., p. 178. 18. Waley, of.cit., pp. 110ff. 


16. tbid., p. 151. 
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and joy, delight and anger, that daily ripple its surface.** Thus it was the aim of the Taoist practi- 
tioner to return to the state of primal bliss and innocence, not only by divesting himself of desire, 
but also by a complete passivity (wu-wei, nonaction), in which state the almost imperceptible 
breathing of nature would be registered upon his consciousness as upon an instrument of supreme 
refinement and sensitivity. 

Chuang-tzi, poet and metaphysician, rises to the greatest heights in describing this attitude, 
which, as Waley well put it, “is not one merely of resignation nor even of aquiescence, but a lyrical, 
almost ecstatic acceptance which has inspired some of the most moving passages in Taoist literature.” 
Chuang-tzii’s attitude has an important bearing upon the subject of Chinese landscape painting, 
for it proclaims the ideal of harmony with the laws of nature, and ridicules man’s efforts to alter 
either his own destiny or that of others. But an unthinking acceptance of the rules and conven- 
tions of society is just as bad as defiance of natural law. The famous story of the artist who took 
off his clothes and sat cross-legged is apposite, although the story does not appear in Chuang-tzt’s 
own writings, but in one of the apocryphal chapters (wai-p’ien) dating from the Later Han Dy- 
nasty.” Another aspect of this attitude is to be seen in the Sage’s reply to someone who had scolded 
him for behaving in an unseemly fashion just after the death of his wife; it is so wonderfully ex- 
pressed that it might be taken as the best example of Taoist resignation in the positive sense stressed 
by Waley above: “When [my wife] died, I was in despair, as any man might be. But soon, pon- 
dering on what had happened, I told myself that in death no strange new fate befalls us. In the 
beginning we lack not life only, but form. Not form only, but spirit. We are blent in the one great 
featureless, indistinguishable mass. Then a time came when the mass evolved spirit [chi], spirit 
evolved form, form evolved life. And now life in its turn has evolved death. For not nature only 
but man’s being has its seasons, its sequence of spring and autumn, summer and winter. . . . To 
break in upon her rest with the noise of lamentation would but show that I knew nothing of nature’s 
Sovereign Law.”” 

From the early nature philosophy of the Taoists it is but a step to the nature poetry of the King- 
dom of Ch’u, which flourished in the Yangtse Valley until the struggle which ended in its destruc- 
tion by the rising Ch’in Empire. It is interesting to speculate on the course that Chinese culture 
would have taken during the next four centuries if the victory in 223 B.c. had gone to the highly 
civilized and sophisticated state of Ch’u rather than to the unlettered Ch’in barbarians from the 
western frontiers. For in the arts—certainly in the literary arts—of Ch’u, China in the late fourth 
and third centuries B.c. had reached a relatively high degree of aesthetic conciousness, which was 
to influence Han culture even across the intervening wastes of Ch’in authoritarianism. 

The state of Ch’u produced during the latter half of the fourth century B.c. two of the first 
great Chinese poets whose names are known to us—Ch’ii Yiian and Sung Yii. Written mainly in 
the rhapsodic form known as the sao, and its derivative, the fu, the character of their poetry was 
determined by the rich and luxuriant environment of the Yangtse Valley, which even in the Han 
Dynasty, may have harbored tigers and elephants, and which was, more significantly, the source 
of much of Taoist nature philosophy. The Elegies of Ch’u, compiled in the later Han Dynasty 
by Wang I, reveal a luxuriant and even passionate response to nature that is new in Chinese litera- 
ture.” While in the Book of Songs nature was used as mirror reflecting human feeling, in the 
poetry of Ch’ii Yiian the descriptions of nature have an intimacy and intensity that remove them 
but one step from the pure “nature worship” of Wordsworth’s Prelude. The descriptions, for in- 


19. tbid., p. 28. see R. Hightower, Topics in Chinese Literature, Harvard- 
20. ibid., p. §4. Yenching Institute Studies, 111, Cambridge, 1950, pp. 22-25 
21. See S. Sakanishi, The Spirit of the Brush (Wisdom of and 30-32; of the seventeen groups of poems included in the 
the East Series), London, 1939, p. 17. Ch’u tsé, it should be noted that only those attributed to 
22. Waley, of.cit., p. 54. Ch’i Yiian and Sung Yii are generally believed to be pre- 


23. For a discussion of the Elegies and a list of translations, Han. 
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stance, in Ch’ti Yiian’s River Crossing are carried much further than mere metaphorical considera- 
tions would demand: 


. . . On the way into Hsii-p’u I faltered, 

Bewildered, and not knowing where to go. 

Deep forests spreading far, sombrely dark, the haunt of gibbons, 
Mountains towering upward, hiding the sun, 

With shadows profound beneath them; much rain, 

Sleet and snow intermingled and endless. . .** 


The same richness of imagery appears also in his fu, In Praise of the Orange Tree, and above all 
in the Great Summons.” In the long poem Kao Pang fu, Ch’ii Yiian’s contemporary Sung Yii 
describes to King Hsiang of Ch’u the Kao ang shrine perched on a hill: 


To what shall I liken this high and desolate hill? 

In all the world it has no kin. 

The Witches’ Mountain 

Knows no such terraces, such causeways of coiling stone. 
Climb the treeless rocks, look down into the deep, 
Where under their tall banks the gathered waters lie. 
After long rain the sky has cleared afresh. 

A hundred valleys hold concourse! In silent wrath 
Mad waters tussle, the high floods 

Brim abreast and tumble to their home. 

The shadows spread and spread, the restless pools 
Mount their steep shores. 

Ever the wind blows; great waves are piled 

Like barrows on a lonely field; 

Now on a widening bed 

They jostle savagely or beat upon their shores; 

Now cramped, they draw together and are at peace. 
Now in precipitous creeks, with violence renewed, 
High they bound as breakers that an ocean-ship 

Sees on the Stony Foreland flung. . .*° 


As we read on, the spirit of the mountain appears as a goddess, seen in the guise of a lovely maiden 
whose seductions are described for us with an exquisite sensuousness. 

Wang I, the Han editor of the Elegies of Ch’u, tells us of Ch’ii Yiian, author of the greatest 
of all surviving pre-Han poems, the 7’ien-wén (“Heavenly Questionings”) that, when in exile 
“Fie wandered back and forth in the hills and marshes, and across the mountain ranges, cry- 
ing out to the Great and Pitiful One, and looking up with sighs to Heaven. In Ch’u he saw a 
royal ancestral temple with a family shrine of dukes and nobles, in which were painted the gods 
and spirits of Heaven and Earth, and of the Mountains and Streams, in forms curious and elusive; 
and strange objects and acts performed by ancient worthies and sages. Being tired with wander- 
ing, he rested beneath them, and looking up saw the pictures which were drawn on the walls; he 


24. Tr. A. C. Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” p. 1. See also F. §. Drake, “Sculptured Stones of the Han 


ART BULLETIN, XXIII, 1941, p. 142, N. 3. Dynasty,” Monumenta Serica, Vill, 1943, pp. 287-288. A 
25. Waley, More Translations from the Chinese, London, complete but very inaccurate translation is A. Conrady and 
1919, p. 13ff. E. Erkes, Das dlteste Dokument zur chinesischen Kunst- 
26. Waley, The Temple, London, 1932, pp. 65ff. geschichte: T’ien-wén, die “Himmelsfragen” des K’ii Yiian, 


27. See Preface to T’ien wén, Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an ed., 111, 1928. 
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his sorrowful thoughts.””* Wang I’s explanation of the circumstances under which the poem was 
composed has been eagerly seized upon as providing evidence for the existence not only of paint- 
ing, but even of landscape painting, in the third century B.c.*” But we must remember that Wang I 
himself was writing about three hundred and fifty years after the death of Ch’ii Yiian, and may 
well have been merely repeating a popular tradition of his day, so we cannot be sure that the in- 
spiration was actually a cycle of wall-painting, still less landscape paintings. 

Yet it would be unwise to ignore such legendary and traditional origins, for while they cannot 
provide us with concrete evidence for the character of pre-Han painting, they are often quite con- 
sistent with a general Chinese attitude to the birth of her culture. This is particularly so in regard 
to the legendary origin of painting and writing, each of which embodies characteristics of the other, 
and both of which came to occupy an almost sacred position in Chinese history. The written char- 
acter, as is well known, is highly abstract and rich in symbolic content, and yet it seems to stem 
in some degree at least from an early pictographic stage all traces of which have now vanished, 
for by the time the written character appears, scratched on the oracle bones or sunk in the bronze 
vessels of the Shang Dynasty, it is no longer a pure pictograph, but has arrived at a stage which 
a Chinese scholar has called “early semantograms”: the character represents not an object, but a 
meaning or an idea.” From that time forward, the symbolic and associative content take increasing 
precedence over its pictographic function, but that its remote origins lie in primitive pictures of ob- 
jects and events cannot be doubted. When we turn to painting, we find that although its early forms 
are even more obscurely buried than those of writing, it too expresses a highly symbolic content 
through the agency of a generalized and relatively abstract language of form. There are excep- 
tions to this as to all generalizations, but it becomes increasingly clear as we study the history 
of Chinese “representational” art that it is not far removed, either in style or in the concepts it 
embodies, from the almost pure abstractions of the written character. 


II 


In attempting any reconstruction of the pictorial art of the Chou period on the basis of literary 
sources we must first satisfy ourselves that the means to produce such an art were in existence. In 
fact, the material both for painting and writing existed already in prehistoric times. Neolithic 
pottery recovered from the sites of Pan-shan and Lo-han-t’ang in Kansu and other “painted pot- 
tery” sites in Northern Honan displays a type of decoration executed in black pigment probably 
made from soot, applied with a brush sufficiently soft and pliable to permit a good deal of technical 
freedom ;** we may say at once, therefore, that the story that the writing brush was the invention of 
General Méng Tien in the third century B.c. is pure legend, although it is possible that he may 
have introduced or sponsored an improvement in an instrument which had been in existence in some 
form since the Neolithic age. References to the “five colors” occur frequently in pre-Han texts.” 
For some time since their discovery, the imprints of certain patterns in pigments in the loess of the 


28. Drake, of.cit. The Editor claims that the last sentence 1 and 61, 3. 
should read “. . . saw the pictures; then he inscribed on the 32. The following are but a few of many instances: in 
walls and in an agitated voice raised questions to them... .” describing the correctness of the true ruler, the Tso-chuan 
29. Alexander Soper, for example, of.cit., p. 147, n. 11, (second year of Duke Huan) mentions “the five colors laid on 
translated the relevant passage as paintings of “Heaven and _ in accordance with the appearances of nature; these illustrate 
Earth, mountains and waterways, divine and supernatural be- with what propriety his articles are made” (Legge, tr. pp. 38 
ings. . . .” This problem is discussed in detail in my article and 40). Again, Tso-chuan (first year of Duke Chao) : “There 


referred to in note 2. are six heavenly influences, which descend and produce the 
30. Shén Chien-shih, “Early Semantograms” Mon. Ser., x11, _ five tastes, go forth in the five colours, are verified in the five 
1947, tr. Achilles Fang, pp. 224 ff. notes .. .” (Legge, p. 580). In Shih-chi, biography of T’ien 


31. See, for example, J. G. Andersson, “Researches into the Tan, there is mention of a wu-ts’ai lung-wén, “five-colour 
Pre-history of the Chinese,” B.M.F.E.4., XV, 1943, pls. 52, dragon-pattern.” 
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Yin graves at Anyang have been taken as evidence for the existence in the Shang capital of painted 
architectural decorations. That these may indeed have existed is probable, but it has been shown 
that these imprinted designs were received in the loess from decayed wooden vessels, which Japanese 
archaeologists have been able to reconstruct.** The painted designs echo very closely the décor of 
typical bronze vessels of the period, so we may assume that, bronze being expensive and more- 
over reserved for the nobility, painted wooden substitutes were often made, as they were later made 
also in pottery. Thus there is no doubt that already in the second millennium s.c. the basic needs 
for a pictorial technique—brush, ink, and colors—were already in general use. Futher light is 
thrown upon the problem of pictorial decoration on bronze vessels by the following story, which 
is preserved in the 7'so-chuan, a late Chou commentary to the Spring and Autumn Annals, under 
the third year of Duke Hsiian (605 B.c.): “[The strength of the kingdom] depends on the 
[sovereign’s] virtue. .. . Anciently, when Hsia was distinguished for its virtue, the distant regions 
sent pictures of the [remarkable] objects in them. The Nine Pastors sent in the metal of their 
provinces, and the tripods were cast, with representations on them of those objects. All the objects 
were represented, and [instructions were given] of the preparations to be made in reference to 
them, so that the people might know the sprites and evil things. Thus the people, when they went 
among the rivers, marshes, hills and forests, did not meet with the injurious things, and the hill- 
sprites, monstrous things, and water-sprites did not meet with them [to do them injury].”** 

This is no more than a fairy story about the entirely mythical Hsia Dynasty, yet it is of value 
because it indicates that at the time when the 7'so-chuan was compiled (late Chou) there existed 
a tradition that in former times actual objects had been depicted upon ritual vessels. A very curious 
passage in the pre-Han Lii-shih ch’iin-ch’iu provides us with another reference to the depiction 
of natural forms on bronze vessels. It records that on a bronze of the Chou Dynasty there was 
represented the figure of Ch’ui (a legendary artisan of the time of the equally legendary emperor 
Yao), chewing his finger in admiration at the miraculous craftsmanship with which the vessel 
was made. The Han commentators interpret this as an ironic comment on an excess of technical 
skill, which in Taoist eyes is worse than too little; but the explanation is as enigmatic as the passage 
itself although from the context it is clear that “objects” were depicted on the vessel.” 

By the time of the Shang Dynasty, the bronze décor is highly stylized; but is it not possible 
that, just as the written character must have passed through a pictographic stage of which all traces 
are now lost, the decoration on the bronzes, which emerges as highly accomplished and stylized 
by the Shang Dynasty, may also have passed through an earlier stage, when objects were depicted 
upon them with a greater, if cruder, realism? Until bronzes of an earlier and more primitive type 
than those found at Anyang are unearthed, this question cannot be answered; but if we take to- 
gether the isolated facts of the nature of the written language and of bronze décor in Shang times, 
the discovery of the remains of painted wooden vessels, and the old tradition preserved in the 
T'so-chuan, there is enough circumstantial evidence to suggest that in the period preceding the 
developed and stylized forms of the Shang Dynasty as we know from the bronzes, there may 
have existed a cruder and perhaps more naturalistic style for depicting the “ten thousand things.” 
Practically the only examples of Shang Dynasty drawing that have been discovered are two little 
doodles executed perhaps by a scribe in the interval between cutting inscriptions on a tortoise- 
shell.*° The mixture of stylization and vitality in these little animal drawings suggests that al- 
ready at that time a vocabulary of pictorial forms had emerged. But we should not attempt to 
infer too much from such meagre evidence. 


33. See S. Umehara, “Antiquities Exhumed from the Yin 35. See Huai Nan-tzi 8/4, commentary by the Later Han 
Tombs outside Chang-té Fu in Honan Province,” Artibus scholar Hsii Shén. 
A siaeé, Il, 3) 1950. 36. Reproduced in Academia Sinica, Hsiao-f’un, 11, Nan- 
34. Legge, Chinese Classics, Vv, p. 293. king, 1948, pl. 151, no. 2336 and pl. 189, no. 2636. 
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Surviving examples of painting or drawing from the Shang and Chou Dynasties are so few in 
number and so fragmentary in character that we are obliged to base our reconstruction almost en- 
tirely upon the information offered by historical and literary sources. A valuable crumb of evidence 
for one of the uses to which pictures were put is preserved in the Chou-li, a work of the very 
end of the Chou or possibly beginning of Han which purports to record the institutions of the 
Chou Dynasty in its heyday, and may actually contain a somewhat idealized description of those 
institutions. In the Ta-ssti-kuan section of the “Ch’iu Kuan” we are told: “On the first day of the 
first month [it was the custom for the controller of bandits] to announce the punishments to every 
prefecture, state, city and border town, and to hang up on the gate of the palace pictures (/siang) 
of the methods of punishment; so that all the people should see the pictures of the punishments 
and regularly take notice of them.”*’ There seems to be nothing inherently unlikely in this state- 
ment, which probably reflects a procedure that existed on the statute books, even if it was not 
actually carried out in practice. 

One of the few passages in pre-Han texts which offers any concrete evidence for the existence 
of pictorial representation in this period is to be found in one of the authentic chapters of the Shu- 
ching, or Shang-shu (Classic of History) which was compiled toward the end of the Chou Dy- 
nasty, and contains the most reliable historical material for the early Chou period that is available. 
Section 12 of the early Chapter Kao yao mo runs in Legge’s translation as follows: “I wish to see 
the emblematic figures of the ancients—the sun, the moon, the stars, the mountain, the dragon, and 
the flowery fowl, which are depicted [on the upper garment]; the temple cup, the aquatic grass, 
the flames, the grains of rice, the hatchet, and the symbol of distinction, which are embroidered 
[on the lower garment] ;—[I wish to see] all these displayed with the five colours, so as to form 
the [official] robes; it is yours to adjust them clearly.” 

Legge’s translation is based on the commentary of Chéng Hsiian (a.p. 127), which distinctly 
enumerated twelve emblems, known as the shih-erh chang, six of which are painted on the upper 
garment, six on the lower. This somewhat arbitrary interpretation has been traditionally accepted 
throughout Chinese history, and in fact became canonical, to the extent that Chéng Hsiian’s series 
of the twelve emblems became the basis for the decoration of dragon robes in the Ming and Ch’ing 
Dynasties.”° As is well known, the “twelve symbols” of these dragon robes echo exactly this read- 
ing of the passage in question, and are as follows: sun, moon, constellation, mountain, dragon, 
“flowery bird,” sacrificial cups, water weed, flames, grains, “symbol of distinction,” and axe. The 
evolution and manner of representation of these symbols on the dragon robes has recently been 
studied in detail by Schuyler Cammann;“° we are concerned rather with the question of whether 
they existed as a series in pre-Han times, and whether in fact they were all represented on em- 
broidered and painted robes at that date; for if so, then this passage may be taken as evidence for 
the existence of some form of landscape representation in the early or middle Chou period. Karl- 
gren, in his study of the text of the Book of Documents, notes that references to banners bearing 
single emblems are to be found in the Book of Songs, while in Kuan-tzii, section Ping fa, is a men- 
tion of banners bearing nine chang (emblems), including the sun, moon, dragon, tiger, bird, snake, 
etc.; this shows that at this time there existed a series of emblems different in quantity and character 
from that postulated by Chéng Hsiian. As regards this passage from the Shu-ching, the question 
of what the emblems were presented upon can be solved without much difficulty if, as Karlgren 


37- See Chou-li chéng-i, Ssii-pu ts'ung-k’an Ed. 9/ 11b; Chéng Hsiian but lost after the Sung Dynasty] in no way 
see also Biot, Le Tchou-li, Paris, 1851, 11, p. 314. satisfies the Shu text, it has had a great influence in so far that 
38. Legge, Shoo King, 1, pp. 80-81. the scholars of all later ages have interpreted all the ‘symbols’ 
39. Karlgren, “Glosses on the Book of Documents,” 1, as emblems on garments.” 
B.M.F.E.A., XX, 1948, p. 122, writes “Though this Fu Sheng 40. China’s Dragon Robes, New York, 1952, pp. 85ff. 
commentary [a work of the 1st century B.c. annotated by 
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suggests, we abandon the untenable idea that the whole passage is governed by the ¢so fu “to make 
up the robes” at the end; the four characters tso hui tsung i may then be translated simply as “made 
and painted [Karlgren has “combined”] on the ancestral-temple vases.” This is then naturally 
balanced by the succeeding six emblems, which were embroidered on garments. Here, then, is Karl- 
gren’s literal translation: “I desire to see the symbols (emblems) of the ancient men: sun, moon, 
stars, mountain, dragon, flowery animals [pheasant or phoenix? ], those are made and combined 
on the ancestral-temple vases; waterplant, fire, peeled grain, rice, white-and-black figure [axe], 
black-and-blue figure, five-coloured embroidery on fine dolichos cloth, with five pigments applied 
into five colours, those are made on the garments; do you (make them=) distinguish them!”* 

However there still remains the difficulty of accepting the fact that the first six symbols enumerated 
were actually represented on bronzes. We may easily recognize the dragon and the flowery animal, 
and it may be possible to see in the bronze décor motifs which Karlgren calls the “whorl-circle” 
and “‘square-with-crescent,” the wheeling motion of heavenly bodies, although we cannot identify 
the pictorial conventions with any certainty. But that the mountain emblem can be seen, as Karl- 
gren suggests, in the “rising blade” containing a formalized cicada is hardly acceptable, for the 
shape of the blade seems to arise more from a simplification of the cicada outline than from any 
attempt to represent or to formalize the silhouette of an actual hill. Moreover this form is identified 
by Karlgren himself as a “blade with cicada” in a recent article on bronze décor.” An alternative 
solution to this particular problem is possible, however, and will be suggested later on. 

There is considerable doubt as to the grouping of the characters to make up the twelve symbols— 
if indeed there were originally twelve—and consequently we cannot profitably discuss them with 
reference to the pre-Han period as we do not know how they were read. However, there is one ques- 
tion connected with them that may be usefully considered, namely the reference to the mountain 
and water-plant; for if these two emblems are to be considered as having been depicted with any 
degree of naturalism at all, then we have in this passage the earliest reference to the representation 
of landscape elements in Chinese art. In an important article, already referred to, Alexander Soper 
has considered the possibility of landscape representation in the pre-Han period.** He quotes in 
evidence this passage from the Shu-ching, and in addition referred to the passage in the Analects in 
which Confucius criticized Tsang Wén, a high officer of the State of Lu, for his presumption in 
decorating his house with “mountain capitals” (I would prefer the term “brackets”) and “pondweed. 
kingposts.” In both of these passages the mountain and the pondweed, or “aquatic grass,” appear 
as being among the emblems of royalty. We have no clue as to what the “aquatic grass” actually was, 
or how it was represented; but in the light of a passage from the Chou-li which will be considered 
below, we would not be justified in taking for granted the fact that it was actually depicted as a 
recognizable plant at all; it may even be present among the hitherto unidentified forms in the 
repertory of bronze decoration, which so far as we know includes no stylized plant motifs what- 
ever. 

The section of the K’ao-kung chi of the Chou-li which deals with the duties of the “embroiderers 
in color” (Biot) or “painters” (Karlgren) may be translated as follows: “The work of the hua hui 
(painters or embroiderers) consists in combining the five colors. The east is represented in blue (or 
green), the south in red, the west in white, the north in black; the sky is dark (Asiian), the earth 
yellow; blue (or green) and red combined is called wén (regular?), red and white combined is 
called chang (variegated? ), white and black fu, black and blue fu, all five colours used together is 
called Asiu. Earth is represented by yellow, and its symbol (Asiang) is the square; Heaven changes 
| Karlgren: “in its representation” ] with the seasons; fire is represented by the symbol of a circle 


41. Karlgren, of.cit. Décor,” B.M.F.E.A., XX1I1, 1951, p. 32, Nos. 626-640. 
42. Karlgren, “Notes on the Grammar of Early Bronze 43. See above, note 24. 
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(or a semi-circle); the mountain is represented by a chang (roebuck); water is represented by a 
dragon; while birds, beasts, snakes . . . | Biot:] are represented as they really are”.“* 

We have already remarked on the unreliability of the Chou-li as a source for material on Chou 
institutions; nevertheless, this passage is instructive in several ways. First of all, although it is ob- 
viously concerned with royal emblems, there is no mention of a series of twelve; the enumeration 
appears to be governed by a series of five, and while not identical with the well-known Five Ele- 
ments, seems to represent a parallel system of thought. Secondly, it provides us with an early and 
quite precise definition for the last two of the so-called twelve symbols, which later came to be fixed 
as the “symbol of discrimination” and “axe” respectively; here they are defined as abstract, and 
no doubt symbolic, patterns of embroidery in two ritually prescribed colors; there is no suggestion 
that they are the actual representations of objects. In this passage, moreover, the two landscape ele- 
ments mentioned are specifically stated to have been symbolized by creatures—the mountain by a 
roebuck (chang) and the water by a dragon (/ung). We know from the early forms of the written 
characters that mountains and water could be, and were, represented pictographically, so the choice 
here of animal forms to symbolize them is certainly deliberate, and moreover seems to be consistent 
with what we know of wall-painting from such Han sources as the Lu ling-kuang-tien fu of Wang 
Yen-shou,* and the Han writer Wang I’s preface to the T’ien wén,“* in both of which cycles of wall- 
paintings are mentioned, and reference is made not to the depiction of hills and streams as such but 
to the representation of the gods and spirits of hills and streams. Surviving wall-paintings and re- 
liefs from the Han period abound in such representations of fantastic beings, for which such land- 
scape as there is provides hardly more than a simple setting. Thus we may safely assume that if 
landscape was rare in the Han period, it was even rarer in the Warring States and earlier. In con- 
clusion, therefore, it would seem that these passages from the Analects and from the Shu-ching can- 
not be admitted as positive evidence to support the view that landscape representation, however 
stylized, did actually exist in this period. 

The only pre-Han text which contains any discussion of artistic principles is the Chou-li, which, 
as we have seen, is of uncertain date and reliability. The K’ao-kung chi section of this work con- 
tains what may be the first attempt at the formulation of an aesthetic criterion, or rather of a technical 
standard, for the concept of aesthetic beauty was then quite unknown.“ The chief ideal is declared 
to be ch’iao, technical excellence. How is this excellence achieved? At this point what might have 
been a mere craftsman’s treatise takes wing, and in true Chinese fashion soars into the realms of 
philosophical abstraction. The work of art, or rather of supreme technical excellence, is the product, 
the Chou-li maintains, of the perfect balance and interaction of four forces. The first of these is 
Pien-shih, literally “the times (or seasons) of Heaven,” of which the text gives an example in the 
growth and decay of vegetation, or water freezing and according to its due season melting and 
flowing once more. The second factor is ¢i-ch’i, “earth spirit” or “earth breath,” which is interpreted 
by the commentators as meaning that each region produces the substances, and hence the media 
and the skilled craftsman, that are appropriate to it. If the crafts (Aumg-i) are in accord with the 
times of Heaven and the #i-ch’i, then the good craftsman (the third factor in the scheme) will be 
able out of the material to create ¢s’4i—the fourth element—an excellent work of art. If the times 
are out of joint or the four elements in any way unbalanced, either the work will be of no merit, 
or the craftsman himself will not be appreciated. The Chou-li held that Heaven, Earth, and ma- 
terials were the natural factors, man the human factor. This view however was by no means uni- 


44. See Chou-li chéng-i, 11/30b, tr. Biot, of.cit., p. 514. Waley, Chinese Painting, pp. 30-31. 

45. This poem describes a palace built in Shantung in 150 46. See above, note 27. 
B.C. Preserved in Wén-hsiian Ch. x1, tr. E. von Zach, Asia 47. See also Aoki Masaru, Shina bungaku shiséd shi, 1943, 
Major, 111, 1926, pp. 467-476; see also Drake, “Sculptured chapter on the thought of the Chou Dynasty, pp. 320ff. 
Stones of the Han Dynasty,” Mon. Ser., vill, pp. 291-292; and 
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1. Square of cloth excavated at Changsha. Late Chou. Redrawn from darkened original 
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3. Detail of inlaid bronze bowl. 111 century B.c. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


a ler 2. Bronze mirror with painted decoration. 111 century B.c. Fogg Museum, Cambridge 
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4. Details of inlaid decoration on bronze Hu, Warring States Period. 
Palace Museum, Peking 
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5-6. Details of bronze ladle with engraved design. Warring States Period 
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versal. The Taoist strenuously opposed the elevation of technique to so high a place, holding that 
the craftsman could succeed only by a complete submission to nature. The Mohists, on the other 
hand, saw no distinction between skilled and unskilled work, all being rigorously under the control 
of fa (law), for Mo-tzii maintained that if a work embody all four elements and in addition that 
of ch’iao, it must of necessity also have fa.“* The Mohists, however, preached a doctrine of for- 
bidding utilitarianism that has little to do either with art or with craftsmanship. 

The significance of the simple aesthetic philosophy of the Chou-li should not be too much 
stressed in relation specifically to art. It has much in common with other early systems such as that 
of the Five Elements (wu hsing) school, who maintained that all forms were composed of the com- 
bination and-interplay of five basic elements; these might be substances—e.g. earth, fire, air, water, 
wood—colors, musical notes, cardinal directions, or any other category the human mind might 
conceive of.” The system gave rise to an infinite series of groups of five; five sacred mountains, 
(mythical) emperors, heavenly bodies, and so on indefinitely. To consider this system arbitrary 
and naive would be to miss its significance, which lies not so much in the system itself as in the 
proof it offers that at this time the Chinese mind was striving towards the formulation of some 
system by means of which the awareness of eternal order, intuitively grasped, could be expressed. 
The categories of five have no validity in themselves, but rather do they, like the pa kua, symbolize 
the ordered totality behind appearances. All things in human experience, including art and 
craftsmanship, are related to one another in an all-embracing pattern. Thus, even at this early 
stage, several centuries before the appearance in Lu Chi’s Wén fu of the first literary work entirely 
concerned with the creative imagination,” the philosophical truth of the identity of art with all 
other forms and activities was already grasped. 

The general attitude toward painting in the pre-Han period can also be judged from a handful 
of anecdotes which have been preserved. The first might be taken as an illustration of the philosophy 
of technical perfection that was revealed in the passage from the Chou-li that I have discussed 
above. Han Fei-tzti (died 233 B.c.) tells us in his book of the same title that a retainer spent three 
years in painting a whip (presumably the stock) for the Duke of Chou." When the Duke looked at 
it, all he could see was an ordinary painted whip, and he was very angry. The painter suggested 
that the Duke have a ten-plank wall built, with a hole in it eight feet from the ground, and then hold 
up the whip and look at it again as the rays of the rising sun streamed through the hole. The Duke 
did so, and to his astonishment and delight saw that the whip was covered with pictures of dragons, 
snakes, birds, beasts, chariots, horses, and all the ten thousand things. This story, we may note, 
contains no mention of hills and streams, nor were they enumerated among the “ten thousand 
things” which the T'so-chuan described as being represented on the nine bronze tripods. The fol- 
lowing anecdote also has nothing to do with landscape representation. It is illuminating, however, 
because here for the first time is mention of a problem that was to engage the attention of Chinese 
painters for many centuries to come, namely the difficulty in representing objects realistically. Han 
Fei-tzii tells us that “someone made a portrait of the King of Ch’i. The King asked him, ‘What 
is the hardest kind of thing to draw?’ He answered that dogs and horses were the hardest. ‘What 
is the easiest?’ The painter replied, ‘Spirits and ghosts are easiest. Dogs and horses are things that 
all men know about; they appear constantly before our eyes till we can hardly tell them apart; 
so they are difficult [to draw]. But since spirits and ghosts have no definite form, and since they 


48. The concept of fa (law or model) as governing the Serica, 1x, Part 1, 1950. 


creation of forms is discussed in Fung Yu-lan, of.cit., pp. 51. Han Fei-tzii, 1 am indebted to Professor Yang Lien- 
260-261. shéng for his suggestion that the character ?’sé translated 
49. tbid., pp. 160-161. “bean” by Giles in telling this story (Mathews Dictionary, 


50. See Achilles Fang, “Rhymeprose on Literature,” No. 6761) should be emended to ts’é “whip” (Mathews No. 
H.J.A.S., x1v, 3/4 December 1951, pp. 527-566; and Chou 6760). 
Ju-ch’ang, “An Introduction to Lu Chi’s Wén Fu,” Studia 
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don’t actually appear before our eyes, they are easy.’ ”** It has been suggested earlier in this chapter 
that the Chinese artist was actually hindered in the representation of visual reality by the basically 
ideographic nature of his pictorial style. Being brought up to think conceptually, he was not equipped 
with either the attitude of mind or the technical means to deal with the world of visual forms. The 
problems of relative realism, proportion, recession and perspective were to be seriously reckoned 


with in the Six Dynasties period, and it is all the more interesting that the artist was already at 


least dimly aware of the existence of these problems at this very early stage. 

The material for the study of painting offered by the literary remains of the Chou period is scanty 
enough, and indeed there is not a single line in it that points positively to the existence of landscape 
representation in any form. In fact, we are even told, not only in this period but also repeatedly in 
the Han Dynasty, that the forms and forces of nature were represented in art by spirits and fan- 
tastic beings, perhaps merely because they were “easy to draw”—while streams and hills presented 
definite spatial and proportional problems—more likely because the people of ancient China were 
incapable of conceiving of the hills and streams apart from the forces that were immanent in them 
and the spirits that inhabited them. Painting in the Chou Dynasty was either religious or didactic 
in purpose, and thus inevitably centered in the representation of figures—human, mythical or 
divine. As we shall see, the emergence of landscape representation in Chinese art began as an un- 
dercurrent, at first often unrecognizable as landscape at all unless its later forms are traced to 
their source. It does not achieve full freedom until the end of the Han Dynasty or even later, 
but both the attitude of mind that inspired it, and the basic architecture of its forms, were first 
laid down during the archaic period of late Chou and Han when, to a casual glance, it might seem 
that there was no landscape at all. 


On the basis of the foregoing literary and historical evidence, we might be justified in thinking 
that the surviving remains of the art of the Chou period include no examples of landscape repre- 
sentation. Yet a few objects bearing hills or trees, the basic elements in a landscape, have come to 
light, and although their number is small enough, they are at least sufficient to prove without 
question that there existed in China before the Han Dynasty the germs of a landscape art. I have 
discussed elsewhere an important aspect of this early development™*—namely the evolution of a 
hill form in the Han Dynasty out of the abstract and decorative “cloud-whorl” which decorates 
many Chou and Han inlaid bronzes and painted lacquer objects; this process need not be considered 
here, for it belongs properly to the Han period, and moreover the pre-Han antecedents of these 
waves or cloud forms are not yet recognizable as mountains at all, and were not at that time meant 
to depict them. The examples to be briefly discussed here, therefore, consist only of objects on which 
recognizable hills or trees are represented. 

The region of Changsha in south-central China has in recent years yielded to grave robbers— 
and, more recently still, to trained archaeologists—a quantity of interesting objects associated with 
the Ch’u culture, which flourished in Central China before the unification of the empire under 
Chin Shih Huang Ti, and, as we have seen, produced in Ch’ii Yiian and Sung Yii two of China’s 
greatest nature poets.”* Ch’u culture was not entirely destroyed by her disastrous defeats, however, 
and even after the establishment of the Han it continued to flourish, though increasingly influenced, 
and finally almost entirely absorbed, by the expanding culture of the metropolitan North. One 
of the most remarkable pre-Han relics to come to light is a square of si!k bearing a long inscription in 


52. Han Fei-tzit, Bk. x111, 30. Hsia Nai “New Archaeological Discoveries,” China Recon- 
53. See above, note 2. structs, No. 4, July/August, 1952. 
54. For a recent report on excavations at Changsha, see 
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archaic characters, surrounded by a border composed of colored drawings of strange beasts as- 
sociated with shorter inscriptions, while at each corner of the square is drawn a tree or plant. The 
original ‘s so darkened as to be almost indecipherable, the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) being 
based on a restoration by a Chinese archaeologist.” The inscription, which presents great epi- 
graphical problems and has not been translated, seems to be connected with divination. The strange 
three-headed, horned, long-tongued creatures represented on the border closely resemble certain 
wooden votive or sacrificial figures of deities or spirits which have also been found at Changsha; 
this suggests not only that the square itself is probably genuine, but also that the restoration shown 
in our illustration is reasonably accurate. Even if we allow for the improving hand of the restorer, 
the plants are painted with an astonishing freedom and delicacy, which is far removed from the rigid 
formalism which, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, we must consider as typical of the 
art of North China under the Chou. The meaning of the plants at the four corners of the square 
is uncertain; most likely, however, they have a directional significance. There is a large group of 
bronze mirrors from the Ch’u area on which stylized tree or plant forms are depicted as growing 
radially out from the central zone in the four directions (see below), while directional trees ap- 
pear also on several inlaid bronzes of the Warring States and Han periods. 

The Changsha region was also the source of two bronze mirrors whose painted decoration in- 
cludes a little procession of men and horses interspersed with trees. These mirrors, in the Moriya 
and Fogg Museum collections respectively, are of similar size and type, and both belong to Karl- 
gren’s “Category G,” which includes mirrors from the Shouchou region dateable to the third cen- 
tury B.c.*° Both mirrors are much damaged and overpainted, but investigation has shown that in 
both cases the trees are among the parts that have escaped restoration. The inner band has a star- 
shaped motif in relief, with a much obliterated whorl decoration between the points of the star. The 
outer band, divided by roundels at the quarters into four equal segments, contains this little “Pan- 
Athenaic procession” winding among trees. The style of the painting on the Moriya mirror is the 
more accomplished, the figures suavely drawn, the trees executed in a fine ink line, terminating 
in delicate bare branches—a type of tree that anticipates the elegant brushwork of the trees painted 
ona clay tile of the Han Dynasty in the collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art. The one visible 
tree on the Fogg mirror is in quite a different style (Fig. 2). The squat trunk and thin spidery 
branches drawn in dark ink terminate in blobs of pale greenish pigment indicating foliage, fore- 
shadowing the style for depicting leafy trees common not only in the Han Dynasty, but also per- 
sisting into the fifth and sixth centuries, where it can be seen in developed form in the paintings 
on the walls of a tomb at T’ung-kou in Manchuria. The painted decoration on a tiny lacquer 
box found at Changsha includes another tree of this type, which is unfortunately too small to re- 
produce. These few painted trees are in general too insignificant to deserve much consideration by 
themselves. Their importance lies in the fact that they permit us to trace the sources of two of the 
commonest tree conventions of the Six Dynasties and later epochs back not only into the Han, but 
even beyond it into the Late Chou period, and thus offer additional proof of the indigenous origins 
of these important motifs in the landscape repertoire. 

A characteristic element in the decoration of several types of Han and pre-Han mirror is what 
appears to be a leaf or petal, which stands out from the central zone in the four cardinal direc- 
tions. It takes a variety of shapes, some of which are illustrated in the accompanying diagram where 
they are numbered in accordance with the categories established by Karlgren. Nearly all these 


55. Taken from Ch’u min-chu chi chi i-shu, Shanghai, Museum. For Karlgren’s categories, see his article “Huai and 
1948, II, pl. 27. Han,” B.M.F.E.A., xi11, 1941. Karlgren’s typological classi- 

56. The Moriya mirror is illustrated and discussed in Kokka fication is perhaps more rigid than available archaeological 
No. 582. I understand that Professor Sueji Umehara intends evidence warrants, but provides a valuable guide to the main 
shortly to publish, both this and the mirror in the Fogg _ stylistic variations. 
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mirrors were found at Shouchou or Changsha, which lay within the ancient state of Ch’u. We can- 
not tell from early examples what the significance of the “petal” is; but as we trace its develop- 
ment through Categories C and E (fourth-third centuries B.c.) into the former Han (Category 
F), it emerges gradually into a recognizable tree; there is even one instance (E.3, in the collec- 
tion of H.M. the King of Sweden) where an unusually naturalistic example of this motif is crowned 
by a perching bird: here it is obviously a tree. In one of the early Han mirrors (F.15 in the 
Imperial Household Museum, Toky6), what we may now legitimately identify as a tree is standing 
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on a hilly ground—which may be compared with the mountainous landscape which rises from the 
outer rim of another mirror in this category (F.9), in the collection of the Museum for Asiatic 
Art, Amsterdam. 

The mirrors produced at Loyang, however, tell quite another story (Category D). In these 
only one very simple petal form appears, and undergoes no development—cf. for example in our 
illustration D.34, in the Worch Collection. However, we may see in D.35 (Staatlische Museum, 
Berlin), in which a bird perches on a petal at the angle of the central square of another mirror in 
this class, a distant cousin of the cruder and more naturalistic E.3 from Shouchou. 

A large group of pre-Han mirrors from Loyang are decorated with what Karlgren calls the 
“7io-zap lozenge” (See Diagram). This may therefore be taken as a typical Loyang style. This 
lozenge forms either background or main motif. Sometimes it is broken, a half-lozenge standing 
up from the outer rim, its top surmounted by either a petal (D.34) or a bird (D.40 and D.38). 
As there seems to be little doubt that the petal represents a highly-stylized tree form, we may be 
justified in assuming that the half-lozenge, in the context in which it is surmounted by a bird or a 
tree, is to be “read” as a hill. By a similar, and highly significant, psychological process, the “Han 
curl border” as Karlgren calls it, was later to take on the character and meaning of a hill by the 
addition of beasts, birds, hunters, or tufts of grass. It seems, however, that this half-lozenge was 
too rigid and intractable, to allow of the plastic variations which gave birth to a hill out of the Han 
curl border: as a convention it was stillborn. But I think we are justified in assuming that, for a 
short period and within a particular context, this otherwise meaningless form did serve as the 
symbol of a hill. 

As Karlgren pointed out, there was during the third and second centuries B.c. a good deal of 
cross-fertilization of ideas and motifs between Loyang and Shouchou. The clear stylistic distinctions 
of former times break down, and after the fall of Ch’u and its absorption into the Han Empire, the 
local tradition became influenced, and almost overwhelmed, by the northern manner. The decoration 
on mirror F.8 (H.M. the King of Sweden’s Collection) shows this process taking place, for here, 
while the tree is a direct descendant of those in categories C, E, and F, the mountains are evolved 
from Karlgren’s “Han curl border,” an embellishment on the traditional dragon-volute which 
had wide popularity in Han art; this convention was by no means exclusive to Shouchou, although 
it appears in mirrors in Category F, which were in Shouchou style. Another mirror in the same 
group (F.17) might seem, from the style of the mountains, bulbous trees, figures and animals, 
to have been made in Shantung. The fact that it too is a Shouchou product reveals clearly that by 
the first century B.c., when this mirror was probably made, the Shouchou tradition had been 
swallowed up in the all-embracing Han culture. 

A group of bronze vessels of the Au type, dating from the Warring States period, are decorated 
with scenes in which trees and perhaps simple ground lines are provided as the setting for the 
activities of men and animals. The so-called “Jannings hu,” now in the Peking Palace Museum, 
may be taken as a prototype of all these decorated vessels, which bear somewhat similar scenes, 
and all emanate from the general area of the ancient Ch’u state.” (One of them, in Berlin, has a 


57. See Eleanor von Erdberg Consten, “A Hu with Pic- 
torial Decoration,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America, Vi, 1952, p. 18ff. The author makes no reference 
to the place of origin of these vessels, yet, while none can 
be exactly documented, we may suggest a possible provenance 
on stylistic grounds. The Au in the Pillsbury Collection 
reveals, as Karlgren points out, certain influences from 
northern nomad art, particularly in the type of hunt and 
combat with animals that are represented (see his The Pills- 
bury Collection of Chinese Bronzes, Minneapolis, 1952, pl. 
73 and figs. 58 and 59). We may therefore suggest a possible 
origin for this vessel in the Honan-Shensi region. The Consten 


hu, however, and the very similar vessel in the Louvre de- 
scribed by Nicole Vandier (“Note sur un Vase chinois . . .”, 
Rev. des Arts Asiatiques, X11, 4, pp. 133ff.), bear scenes of 
quite different character. Not only do they have natural 
settings which are totally lacking on the Pillsbury 4u, and 
indeed on almost all bronzes of known “northern” provenance, 
but they also contain elements of a definitely southern, i.e. 
Yangtse Valley, character. These include: the boat scenes, 
which are related to the Dong-s’on culture even further to 
the south, but do not appear at all in the art of North China 
in the Late Chou period; the tall, slender figures, which 
closely resemble the wooden figures found at Changsha, 
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late Chou inscription.”*) This vessel is decorated with five scenes, each repeated once, stamped 
in the wax of the mould in which the vessel was cast, and then inlaid (Fig. 4). Four of 
these panels are reproduced here, two from the upper band and two from the lower. The first 
scene is composite, representing on the right an archery contest, on the left the picking of the 
mulberry leaves (Fig. 4a). This little scene is remarkable for the clarity of the actions and the 
freedom and liveliness of the figures. In the left-hand tree a girl in plaits sits picking the leaves 
(to feed the silkworms), while below a youth steadies the limb. A girl and a young man sit in the 
right-hand tree from the branches of which a basket hangs, while below another man shouts 
directions and a woman with a staff appears to be superintending operations. The cult of the mul- 
berry tree was of great importance, for upon that tree depended the life of the silkworms and hence 
the prosperity of the community. The empress herself took a ritual part in the first picking of the 
leaves—a counterpart to the emperor’s turning the first furrow at the spring ploughing. It is not 
impossible that the female figure in this scene wearing a large headdress may be the ruler’s consort 
or her representative. Mulberry-picking scenes, and other legends connected with this auspicious 
tree, become popular subjects in the art of the Han Dynasty. The manner in which these trees are 
depicted anticipates the rather heavy, globular plant that decorates many Han mirrors and stone 
reliefs; its more graceful descendants can be seen, however, in the sinuous trees that are depicted 
on the Han reliefs found at Nanyang, which also lay within the orbit of Ch’u culture.” 

The second scene clearly represents a hunt (Fig. 4b); bowmen discharge arrows with long 
trailing cords in which birds become entangled and fall. Here the landscape setting is confined to 
the crude suggestion of a river bank (lower left) on which birds are standing, while, below, fishes 
swim about in the water. Similar pictorial problems were faced in the battle scene (Fig. 4c), in 
which warriors are attacking a rampart only to be hurled down headlong, while from the shelter of 
a wall or tower (ch’iieh) bowmen shoot out at them. The whole scene is depicted with great liveli- 
ness and realism, which almost conceals the failure to suggest space convincingly. The fourth 
scene (Fig. 4d) represents a naval battle. Here there is even less suggestion of a natural setting, 
although branches seem to be attached to spears and to form a streaming standard for one of the 
boats. It is interesting to note that the fight is carried into the water also, for three “frogmen” can 
be seen swimming among the fishes, though whether they engaged each other or tried to cripple 
the enemy’s boats it is hard to say. 

The same open silhouette treatment combined with a simple vitality of drawing can be seen in 
several inlaid bronze bowls of various sizes and types. There are examples in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore,” and a much larger /Jien in the Freer Gallery.” 
The outer surface of all these vessels is inlaid with lively designs similar to those on the Consten 
hu, and stemming from the same pictorial tradition. The Boston vessel (Fig. 3) has a lower band 
consisting of figures and trees like those in the mulberry-picking panel of the Au; but while no 
girls sit in the branches of the trees, an elaborate ritual with music and dancing is taking place 
beneath them, while in each tree perches a large bird, perhaps the auspicious phoenix. 

The last example of pre-Han landscape treatment which we shall consider is of rather different 
character. A bronze ladle in the collection of the Seattle Art Museum is decorated on the inner 


and are quite unlike the squat heavily-robed figures of “metro- 
politan” China; and the characteristic dress of the women, 
which includes a long mantle cut away diagonally to reveal 
the robe beneath. This is one of the most typcial features of 
the dress of the Changsha wood figurines (see Ch’u min-chu 
chi cht i-shu, 11, pls. 36, 38 and 39, and restorations in pls. 
48, 49 and 50). 

58. Consten, of.cit., note 23. See also Karlgren, “The Date 
of the Early Dong-s’on Culture,” B.M.F.E.A., xIv, 1942, 
p. 15. 


59. See, for example, relief in the collection of Baron von 
der Heydt, published in Carl Hentze, Friihchinesische Bronzen 
und Kultdarstellungen, Antwerp, 1937, fig. 159. 

60. See Sun Wén-ch’ing, Nan-yang Han hua hsiang hui 
ts'un, Nanking, 1936, fig. 14. 

61. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Handbook of the Col- 
lection, 1936, p. 170. Attributed to Han but almost certainly 
earlier. 

62. Reproduced in L. Bachhofer, 4 Short History of Chinese 
Art, New York, 1946, pl. 83. 
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surface with a continuous design of human figures, trees, birds, etc., engraved in the metal with a 
sharp point ina crude, spidery style. It is said to have been excavated at Changsha. The male figures 
are engaged in shooting birds and possibly also fishing (Fig. 5), while two women, wearing long 
robes with trailing sleeves and antlers on their heads, are performing a ritual dance probably 
connected with hunting magic (Fig. 6). Cranes stand about among trees which appear to be drawn 
in four distinct ways, three of which are visible in the accompanying illustrations. It will be noted 
further that there is a definite suggestion of a ground line, which at one point, behind the bowman 
and crane in Figure 6, seems to rise in a little cliff or bank surmounted by trees, in front of which 
the ritual dance is taking place. A number of other problems, not directly connected with landscape 
representation, are raised by this remarkable object, which I will not attempt to deal with here, 
particularly as I understand that Mr. Sherman Lee intends to make a detailed analysis of these 
scenes and of their connections with the Dong-s’on culture.” 

With the evidence offered by objects such as these, our present knowledge of the landscape art of 
the period before the Han Dynasty comes to an end. Meager as it is, it is yet more revealing than 
might have been expected. First of all, it proves that landscape representation did actually exist 
in Late Chou art, a fact that is worth noting in view of the widely current opinion that landscape 
came into existence largely under the influence of foreign contacts during the Han period. These 
few examples prove, moreover, that the earliest expressions of a landscape style are purely Chinese 
in origin, for they stem chiefly from the area of the State of Ch’u in central-south China, which was 
furthest removed from the sources of Western Asiatic influences. 

The comparison between the free pictorial style of the South, drawing upon natural forms, and 
the stiff, abstract manner of North China, is closely paralleled by what we know of contemporary 
literature and poetry. As we have seen, the Odes of Ch’ii Yiian and Sung Yii, with their deep 
penetration into the moods and mysteries of nature, had no counterpart in North China at this 
period. Thus literature and art mutually reinforce each other to suggest that even in this early 
period there existed in China that dichotomy which many centuries later was to characterize Chinese 
landscape painting in its maturity. The traditional division between the so-called Northern and 
Southern schools of landscape painting, for which the unfortunate Tung Ch’i-ch’ang has been so 
frequently castigated, may in fact embody a far deeper truth than is generally realized. For while 
his explanation of it in terms of the rival schools of Ch’an Buddhism was misleading, it represented 
a real, and deeply-rooted, division in Chinese thinking about nature, and in the pictorial forms in 


which these ideas were expressed. 
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63. Stylistic connections between the engravings on this south are suggested by the cranes and the figures with antler 
ladle and the art of the Dong-s’on culture further to the headdresses. See Karlgren, of.cit. 
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ST. JOB AS A PATRON OF MUSIC 


KATHI MEYER 


HE Saints of the Early Christian and Mediaeval church include a considerable number 

who were honored for their merits in the field of religious music, either as reformers of 

the Chant or as composers of hymns and songs. Others achieved sainthood by renouncing 
their careers as secular musicians. Yet, oddly enough, the patron saints of music were not drawn 
from these ranks. The four saints who did attain this status—Saint John the Baptist, Saint Wilge- 
fortis, Saint Cecilia, and Saint Job—had no connection with music at all, so far as the official sources 
are concerned. Each of them came to be linked with music only as a result of peculiar circumstances 
that demand investigation. We propose here to trace the way in which Saint Job came to be con- 
nected with music, and thus try to explain the numerous representations of this Old Testament 
figure surrounded by musicians. 

The account of Saint Job in the Acta Sanctorum’ follows the Biblical text, adding only a few 
remarks on a certain cult connected with Job’s Tomb in Palestine and with “Job’s Well” near 
Jerusalem. Nor do we learn when Job became a saint. His body was supposed to have been carried 
to Rome, and Rotharius, King of the Lombards (636-652), is believed to have had it transferred 
from there to Pavia.* The Christian tradition, then, despite its wealth of literary and pictorial source 
material, yields no clue to our problem. Besides this “official” tradition there was, however, an “un- 
official,” Oriental one in which Job appears as a patron of music. Since this tradition, like all apoc- 
ryphal writings and stories, could enter the Middle Ages in Western Europe through the back 
door only, it has been overlooked in previous attempts to elucidate the musical role of our Saint.* 
We shall follow both traditions—the Christian and the Oriental—emphasizing those aspects 
that concern us more specifically. 

Let us first survey the literary source material. The Middle Ages knew four levels of textual 
interpretation:* the literal, which reports historic facts; the allegorical, which understands each 
word as a reference to dogma and the Gospels; the tropological, which sees a moral allegory in 
every passage; and the anagogic, which understands the text as a prophecy of future happiness in 
heaven. Male® exemplifies these four methods by referring to Hugh of St. Victor’s writings con- 
cerning the story of Job, and indicates that the fourth was not used in this instance. Yet, the anagogic 
interpretation was applied to Job, in official texts as well as in the Oriental tradition; it is, indeed, 
this interpretation, linked with the Oriental legend, that explains how Job came to be a patron 
of music. 

In the Christian tradition, Job was interpreted mainly in the allegorical and tropological sense; 
i.e. as a prophet of resurrection, or as the model of faith and patience. Both these aspects of the 
patriarch are frequently mentioned by the Fathers of the church; moreover, there are commen- 
taries on Job throughout the centuries. In all these writings I have found only one bit of informa- 
tion not contained in the Biblical story. St. John Chrysostom tells of a certain cult of Job, of 


1. Ed. J. Bollandus, Paris, 1863, and S. Baring-Gould, The 
Lives of the Saints, Edinburgh, 1914, s.v. “Job,” May 10. 

2. A number of North Italian churches are dedicated to San 
Giobbe, the one in Venice being perhaps the best known. 

3. Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1948, 1, 
P- 935 Il, p. 4, fig. 6; Marguerite Brown, “Diirer’s Jabach 
Altar,” Marsyas, 1, New York, 1941, pp. 55f.; Frederick Hartt, 
“Carpaccio’s Meditation on the Passion,” ART BULLETIN, XX, 
1940, pp. 25f.; Heinrich Weizsaecker, “Der sogenannte Jabach- 
sche Altar und die Dichtung des Buches Hiob” (Kunstwissen- 


schaftliche Beitrige August Schmarsow gewidmet), Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 153f.; Valentin Denis, “Saint Job patron de 
musiciens,” Revue belge d’archéologie et d’histoire d’art, 
Antwerp, 1952, no. 4, p. 253 (especially for the 15th and 
16th centuries). 

4. Beril Smalley, “Stephen Langton and the Four Senses 
of Scripture,” Speculum, Vi, 1931, p. 60. 

5. Emile Male, L’art religieux du XIlle siécle, Paris, 1925, 
p- 170. 
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pilgrims who went to see the place where Job’s dunghill or his grave was supposed to have been.° 

Christian literary references to Job can be traced back to the second century, when Job is men- 
tioned in the Commendatio animae: “Deliver us as you have delivered Job.” The Commendatio' 
is the origin of the Office of the Dead and represents the earliest prayer service for funerals, and 
since the ninth century, the Office of the Dead has included nine verses from the Book of Job.* 

St. Jerome wrote two books on Job, a Commentarius in Job, and the very popular Expositio 
interlinearis ;° these were not exegeses in the modern sense, but allegoric or symbolic interpretations. 
They provided the starting point for most of the later writings on the subject. Pope Gregory the 
Great’ wrote a paraphrase of the Expositio, called Moralia in Job, which in turn was paraphrased 
by Odo of Cluny under the title Epitome Moralium S. Gregorii in Job.“ Hugh of St. Victor often 
refers to Job as an example of patience in his De scriptoribus et scriptis sacris.” Peter of Blois wrote 
a Compendium in Job, dedicated to Henry II of England.”* Innocent III makes frequent mention 
of Job, along with other sources, in his De contemptu mundi,‘* an important link between the 
writings of St. Jerome and Nesson’s poem, which will be explained below. 

In the orbit of the Byzantine church the counterpart of these commentaries were the popular 
catene, chains or anthologies of quotations from certain authors, with an introduction and comment 
containing allegorical remarks. There are several Catene in Job, the best known by Olympiodoros”*® 
(ca. 510), who also edited famous catene of other Biblical books, e.g., Jeremias. Other known 
specimens are by Procopius Gaza (sixth century), and John the Damascene (eighth century).”® 
Of these Catene in Job many manuscripts are extant, some of them illustrated. 

Pierre de Nesson’s*’ Neuf lecons de Job ou Vigiles des morts, a paraphrase of the verses from 
the Book of Job in the Office of the Dead, was written ca. 1424; it is a consolatio, written for the 
Duke of Bedford, who had to spend twenty years as a prisoner in England. This work must have 
been very popular, to judge from the numerous manuscript and printed editions. For a similar 
purpose Luis de Leon wrote a commentary on Job when he was imprisoned in 1583; of this book 
there is a printed edition as late as 1779.”° 

In none of these writings—of the Middle Ages or later—do we find any allusion to music. 
Among the miniatures in the many manuscripts of Catene listed in the Index of Christian Art there 
is only one with a representation of musical instruments;*° and this does not show Job as a musician 
but illustrates Job 21:11,12, where Job declares that the children of the unjust, too, have their 
dances and festivals. 

Job also is the subject of several French mystery plays.” Two of these, known to us in fifteenth 
century manuscripts, are particularly important for our problem because they represent the two 
traditions of the story of Job. One belongs to the cycle of the Mystére du viel testament.” It fol- 


6. St. Chrysostom (345-407), “Jobi fimum visuri multi in 
Arabiam peregrinabantur,” in Homilia V ad populum Antioch, 
no. r.; for other mention of Job by Chrysostom, see Directivus, 
Migne, Pat. Gr., LxIv, cols. 280f.; Chrysostom mentions Job 
in the letter ad Olympiadem Diaconissam, no. 111, 5-7, Migne, 
Pat. Gr., Lit, col. 578, not in the letter no. vit!. 

7. Dictionary of Christian Antiquity (ed. William Smith 
and Samuel Cheetham), Boston, 1875, p. 1433, “Obsequies of 
the Dead”; Lodovico Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, 
Venice, 1748, I, p. 750. 

8. Job 7:19-21; 10:1-7; 10:8-12; 12:22-28; 14:1-6; 
14:13-163 1731-153 19:20-24; 19:25-27; Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquity, loc. cit.; Amalarius of Metz (9th cent.), De 
ecclesiasticis officiis, 1v, 42 (Migne, Pat. Lat., cv, cols. 815f.). 

9. Migne, Pat. Lat. 111; see also vol. cc of the Pat. Lat. 
Directivus s.v. “Job,” col. 989. As an example of patience Job 
is mentioned further by Tertullian, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

10. Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxxv, col. 509. 

11. #bid., CXXXIII, col. 105. 

12. ibid., CLXXv, col. 9. 


13. tbid., ccvil, col. 795. 

14. tbid., CCXvIl, col. 701. 

15. Commentarius in beatum Job (Migne, Pat. Gr., xcitt, 
col. 11). 

16. Michael Faulhaber, Die Propheten-Catenen, Freiburg i. 
Br., 1899 (Biblische Studien, 4) ; and id., Hohelied-Proverbien- 
Prediger Catenen, Freiburg i. Br., 1902 (Theologische Studien 
der Leo Gesellschaft, 4). 

17. Ed. Arthur Piaget and E. Drosz, Paris, 1925 (Docu- 
ments artistiques du XVe siécle, 2). 

18. George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, New 
York, 1849, I, p. 45. 

19. MS. Vat. gr. 1231, fol. 285 verso Catena in Job, 13/ 
14th cent. 

20. Gaston Paris, La litérature francaise au movyen-age, 
Paris, 1914, p. 255; Edmond Poupé, Documents relatifs a 
des représentations scéniques en Provence, du XVe au XVIle 
siécle, Paris, 1904-1905. 

21. James de Rothschild, Le mystére du Viel Testament, 
Paris, 1885, V. 
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lows the text of the Bible, which had also been the basis of the commentaries and paraphrases of 
the Church Fathers. The other, despite its title, Patience de Job selon Vhystoire de la Bible... 
et d 49 personnages,” includes many non-Biblical features. Some of these also appear in an English 
poem, The Story of Holy Job,* which is supposed to have been written by a follower of Lydgate 
around the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The non-Biblical motifs in the Mystére 4 49 personnages and in The Story of Holy Job are taken 
from an apocryphal Testamentum in Job** to which we can trace back most of the elements that 
cannot be explained from the official sources. The T'estamentum was probably composed at the 
time of Christ by a poet belonging to the Essene sect. It is believed to have been originally written 
in Aramaic. However, the oldest known version is in Greek and seems to contain many additions 
from popular legends. In contrast to the writings of the Church Fathers it is not allegorical but a 
simple narrative” that leaves it to the listener to draw the proper conclusions. 

In the Testamentum Nereus, the brother of Job, relates the events as Job himself told them to 
his three daughters shortly before his death. In the beginning Job was a wealthy nobleman who 
entertained lavishly and frequently. On these occasions musicians used to play at the table, and 
when they got tired, Job himself took his harp and played. When misfortune overtook him, only 
his wife remained with him to the end; and when all his means were exhausted, she engaged her- 
self as a servant to a baker and earned bread for her husband and herself. Job and his friends had 
magic trees in their gardens which would wither if one of them was in trouble; thus they learned 
of Job’s misfortune, and came to console him. Finally the Devil tempted Job’s wife and gave her 
three loaves of bread in exchange for her hair. When she brought the three bewitched loaves and 
asked Job to curse God, Job recognized the cunning of the Evil One; he scolded his wife, ex- 
plained the spell to her and promised her a hundred strokes with a rod. The wife repented, and 
the punishment was reduced to one stroke with a hundred rods. In order that Job be healed, his 
wife was told to carry him to a mountain; and when she broke down under the burden, Saint 
Gabriel carried him to a place where the archangel stamped twice on the ground; magic fountains 
sprang forth, and Job was healed.”* Job returned to his former health and prosperity, but his wife 
died from exhaustion; he took a second wife who, like the first, bore him three daughters and 
seven sons. At his death Job gave his daughters magic belts which enabled them to understand 
the songs of the angels and heavenly music, so that they could respond to the chants when the 
angels came to carry Job’s soul to heaven. The daughters were to devote the rest of their lives to 
the praise of God with singing and playing. For this purpose Job presented the first daughter with 
his harp, the second with a censer, and the third with a drum. 

This legend was suppressed by the authorities at a very early date—in the synagogues in the 
first century a.p. by Raban Gamaliel the Elder, in the Church in a.p. 496 by Pope Gelasius.” It 
seems, however, to have remained very popular, especially in the Orient, as the story of Ayub, 
which appears in the earliest commentaries on the Koran,” where the stories of the magic trees 
and the magic fountains are told for the first time. The editors of these commentaries, trying to 


22. Bib. Nat. Ms. fr. 1774, from 1478; last printed 
edition by Nic. Bonfons, Paris, 1579; Louis Petit de Julleville, 
Les mystéres, Paris, 1880, 11, p. 377 (Histoire du thédtre en 
France, 1); J. de Douhet, Dictionnaire des mystéres, col. 474 
(Migne, 3me Encyclopédie théol., x1v); the Dictionnaire des 
légendes by Douhet does not include any stories about Job. 

23. Henry N. MacCracken, “Lydgatiana, the Life of Holy 
Job,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Lxv, vol. 
126, N.S. 26, 1911, p. 365. 

24. Kaufmann Kohler, “The Testament in Job” (Semitic 
Studies in Honor of Alexander Kohut), Berlin, 1897, pp. 
275ff.; Migne, Dictionnaire des apocryphes, Paris, 1856, 11, 
col. 401 (Migne, 3me Encyclopédie théol., xxiv); Paul 


Riessler, Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel, Augs- 
burg, 1928. 

25. Gaston Paris, “Les contes orientaux dans la litérature 
francaise du moyen-age,” Revue Politique, April 1875. 

26. The Acta Sanctorum, May 10, 11, 494, mention the 
fountain at Hauran on Mount Hermon near Bosra in Arabia. 

27. Kohler, Joc.cit.; Max Gruenbaum, Neue Beitraege zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, 1893, pp. 262ff. 

28. The story of “Ayub” appears in the commentary of Ibn 
Abbas (655-688), and later in the commentary of Ibn-al-Atir 
(1149-1209); S. Baring-Gould, Legends of the Patriarchs, 
New York, 1872, p. 245; Gruenbaum, of.cit., p. 262; Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam. 
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discredit the authority of the Old Testament and the Gospels, favored apocryphal versions such 
as this one.”” We have, furthermore, a Syriac and an Arabic version of the Testamentum, both in 
manuscripts of the seventeenth century in the Vatican Library, where they are listed by Assemani 
as Vita Jobi justi.’ There exist also an Armenian version and two manuscripts in Old Slavic.” 
The best version of the text has come down to us in two Greek manuscripts, one of the eleventh 
century, in the Bibliothéque Nationale (ms. gr. 2658), the other of the thirteenth, in the Vatican 
Library. Here, as well as in other manuscripts, the Testamentum in Job is placed directly behind 
(or before) the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, another famous apocryphal book.* The Greek 
version, first edited by Mai in 1833, was later translated into French, English, and German.” 

The legend probably traveled with the Arabs to Spain, and, as we can deduce from the different 
manuscript versions, through the South Slavic countries to Italy. In Spain we find it in two collec- 
tions of Leyendas Moriscas, of the beginning of the seventeenth century, as the tale of the tests 
and patience of Ayub.** In one of these, the narrator is one Kab-b-mati, known as one of the earliest 
Jewish converts to Islam and an important transmitter of Jewish legends to the Mohammedans.” 
From Spain the legend traveled to France and England.** The jongleurs are known to have brought 
several such legends to France from Northern Italy and Spain.** England probably received it 
from the Provengals, who also transmitted Arabic poetry to the Norman epic poets.” 

The mystery play La patience de Job* contains two scenes, related to the English poem,“ which 
concern music and derive from the popular tales. Its full text has not yet been published, only the 
list of personages and a short outline. Included are several figures unknown to the Biblical story: 
Nereus, the brother of Job, who appears in the Testamentum, and also Robin pasteur, le cultivateur 
de terre, and le pasteur des chameaulx (these latter three also figure in the Job scenes of the 
Mystére du viel Testament) ; in addition we have four personifications of Satan. 

In one scene relevant to our problem Job is carried out to the dunghill by his servants; his wife 
and friends have tried in vain to relieve his pain. Then a stage direction says that the friends of 
Job, in order to cheer him, fetch their musical instruments and perform a little concert. Were Job 
not presumed to be a music lover, music would not have been indicated to brighten his mood. In 
another scene, again connecting the Mystére with the Testamentum, Satan, who has failed in all 
his attempts to confound Job, disguises himself as a beggar and asks Job for alms. As Job has noth- 
ing left to give, he takes the worms from his wounds. Satan goes with them to Job’s wife and lets 
them appear like pieces of gold. Then follows the scolding speech of the wife. In the English version 


29. Gruenbaum, /oc.cit.; Louis Cheikho, “Some Moslem 
Apocryphal Legends,” Moslem World, 11, 1912, p. 58; 
Theodor Noeldecke and Friedrich Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1919, 1, p. 13; Gustav Weil, 
The Bible, the Koran and the Talmud, New York, 1846. 

30. Biblioteca Orientalis, Catalogus, Mss. syr. Vat., ed. 
Giuseppe A. Assemani, Rome, 1719-1728; Cod. Arab. Vat. 
55) 1, p. 286 and Cod. Beroensis, 111, p. 585; Beroea is the 
Macedonian town Veria; the Slavic versions probably derive 
from this Syrian manuscript. 

31. Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, “The Testament in 
Job,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Xi11, 1901, p. 1113 Nathanael 
Bonwetsch’s review of James’ edition—see note 32—in Theo- 
logische Literatur Zeitung, 1897, pp. 347 and 510; the Slavic 
texts published by the Yugoslav Academy, Zagreb, ed. Stojana 
Novakovic (Starine, x, 1877, p. 157) and Gjuro Polivka 
(Starine, 1891, p. 135). 

32. MS. Vat. gr. 1238, ed. Angelo Mai, Scriptorum veterum 


34. Ticknor, of.cit., 111, p. 201n.; Louis Viardot, Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Arabes et des Mores en Espagne, Paris, 1851, 1, 
pp. 117, 184f.; 1, pp. 363ff.; F. Guillén Robles, Leyendas 
Moriscas, Zaragossa, 1885, pp. 225-263; Anton I. Siivestre de 
Sacy’s review of Viardot’s book, in British and Foreign Re- 
view, XV, 1839, p. 63; A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, in: Eugenio 
Ochoa y Ronna, Catalogo razonado de los manoscritos espa- 
noles, Paris, 1844, pp. 6-21; Gruenbaum, Joc.cit. 

35. Pascual de Gayangos, The Mohammedan Dynasties of 
Spain, London, 1840, 1, p. 419. 

36. Ramon Menendez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca, Madrid, 
1924, Pp. 347; id., Poesia arabe y poesia europea, Buenos Aires, 
1941, pp. 35, 58, and fig. on p. 64; this figure represents two 
jongleurs, one in Oriental and one in Western costume, singing 
and playing for each other; Georg Jacob, Der Einfluss des 
Morgenlandes auf das Abendland, Hannover, 1924; Samuel 
Singer, Arabische und europdische Poesie im Mittelalter, 
Berlin, 1918 (Abhandlungen der preuss. Akademie, phil. hist. 


nova collectio, Rome, 1833, V11; in this manuscript the Testa- no. 13). 
ment in Job, on fols. 340-349, is followed by the Testament of 37 
the 12 Patriarchs; ms. Bib. Nat. gr. 2658, ed. Montague 38 
Rhodes James, 4 pocrypha Anecdota, 11 (Texts and Studies, ed. 
J. A. Robinson, Cambridge, 1897, v). 

33. See note 24. 


. Menendez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca, p. 347. 
. Singer, of.cit., p. 10. 

39. See note 22. 

40. See note 23. 
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Job rewards the musicians with pieces of his skin which are changed into gold. They show the pieces 
to Job’s wife, who complains that her husband leaves her without money while paying for such 
luxuries as music. 

The motif of Satan disguised as someone else (in the Testamentum he appears as a doctor) and 
deceiving the wife so that she commits a sin, clearly derives from the Oriental story. In both the 
French and the English version, Job is shown as a music lover and protector of musicians, another 
motif taken from the Testamentum. A new feature is the changing of the worms or the skin to 
gold and the rewarding of the musicians with money. In the Oriental story Job’s charity takes the 
form of hospitality to the musicians. Another novel aspect is the mean character of the woman. In 
the T'estamentum and the later Oriental versions, as well as in the Mystére, she stays with Job and 
is confounded only by the ruse of Satan, whereas in the English poem and in many later comedies 
she is a shrew. From the sixteenth century on there are several comic literary versions,” including 
plays by Hans Sachs and by Felipe Godinez, and a popular Swiss play; there is also a popular 
German song of the eighteenth century in the form of a duet between Job and his wife.” From the 
seventeenth century on, however, we find no further mention of music or musicians. 

Let us now turn to the pictorial representations. Here, too, we find two traditions, the Christian 
and the Oriental. Again the first shows Job as a symbol of the resurrection or as an example of faith 
and patience. In the former role, he appears as one of the patriarchs. One of the earliest examples 
of this type, in the Domitilla Catacomb (fourth century),“* shows him seated alone in a pensive 
attitude; in other instances he is shown standing, sometimes with his arms raised in prayer. Among 
later representations, those in the Sacro Speco at Subiaco (1228)** and in Santa Croce, Florence 
(1365) show Job together with St. Gregory, in order to convey the special connection between the 
two through Gregory’s Moralia in Job. On the wall of the salle du consistoire in the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon,“ Job appears among the patriarchs; he is holding a scroll inscribed with the 
text of Job 19:25. The same quotation may be seen, carved on a stone, in Carpaccio’s Meditation on 
the Passion (New York, Metropolitan Museum), where Job is paired with St. Jerome, another 
patristic commentator on the Book of Job.** In the Spanish Chapel in Florence Job stands between 
David and Paul.“ 

The most popular representations of Job as an example of patience show him on the dunghill. 
This scene appears in the earliest Christian monuments of the West that have come down to us.“ 
We find it in the Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus; in a nearby tomb (ca. a.p. 400); and 
on several sarcophagi,” where it usually forms the counterpart to the scene of Jonah emerging from 
the whale, thus combining the allegorical and the tropological types (Job as the prophet of the 
Resurrection and as the Man of Sorrows). The fact that Job occurs on the sarcophagi also recalls 
his association with death. In all these examples Job is represented either sitting or lying on a heap 
of logs or cinders. Sometimes we see him alone, but more often he appears accompanied by one, two, 
or three of his friends, or by his wife and a friend. 


41. Migne, Dictionnaire des apocryphes, Paris, 1856, 11, 
p. 401; Weizsaecker, loc.cit.; Felipe Godinez, Los Trabajos de 
Job, Madrid, 1755 (following Migne, Joc.cit., also in Come- 
dias nuevas escogidas, 1V, 1654). 

42. Otto Lindner, Geschichte des deutschen Liedes, Leipzig, 
1871, Beilage 11, p. 33. 

43. The representations of Job in early Christian catacombs, 
sarcophagi, etc. are listed in Fernand Cabrol-Henri Leclercq, 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, under “Job,” with de- 
tailed page references to the sources; Josef Wilpert, Roma 
sotterranea. Le pitture delle catacombe romane, Rome, 1903, 
pp. 35ff.; id., Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, Freiburg, 
1903; Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien . .. vom 
IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, Freiburg, 1924. 


44. Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-1938, I, p. 428. 

45. Agnes Gosche, Simone Martini, Leipzig, 1899, p. 137, 
and pl. facing p. 136. 

46. Frederick Hartt, ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, p. 25. 

47. Van Marle, of.cit., 111, p. 433- 

48. We find it in Dura Europos from the middle of the 
third century, if this fresco is meant to represent Job (see 
below); Marie Emile L. R. du Mesnil du Bouisson, Les pein- 
tures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos, Introduction by 
Gabriel Millet (Scripta Pontifici Inst. Bibl. Lxxxvi), Rome, 
1939, pl. xLv; id., Revue Biblique, xiii, p. 549, pl. XXxIv. 

49. Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., nos. 1-11. 
50. Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., nos. 12-18. 
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From the tenth century on, we find Job menaced by Satan (in the form of a monster), with his 
wife consoling him. From the twelfth century on Job is being beaten by Satan and scolded or 
menaced by his wife.” In literary sources discussed above we found this change from the good wife 
to a shrew about the middle of the fifteenth century, and there exist numerous such representations, 
most of them in manuscripts and in early printed books.” As this tradition is not directly connected 
with our problem, we need not discuss it further.*® 

The Oriental tradition is of greater interest for us, since it leads to the scene of Job and the 
musicians. Its main traits are based on the Testamentum in Job. In Western art they occur in the 
early Christian period up to ca. A.D. 500; after that, we find them in the East, and from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth centuries again in Western examples as well. The key features of this tradition are 
three scenes: Job asa king or wealthy nobleman, Job with his three daughters, and Job’s wife bring- 
ing him bread. 

In the “synagogue” of Dura Europos,™ that important sanctuary with cycles from the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospels and the Mithraic cult, there are two frescoes (in the middle row of the East 
wall), that may be linked to the Oriental tradition of Job (Figs. 1, 2). One shows a man reclining 
like Job on the dunghill; he is accompanied on one side by two seated figures, and on the other 
by three figures rushing towards him. The other scene shows men going out to hunt, with horses 
and dogs; the central figure wears royal dress, in Persian style. The corresponding pictures on 
the west wall have scenes from the story of Esther. The hunting party would fit the princely Job 
of the Testamentum and his festivals, while the other scene represents Job on the dunghill and the 
three friends rushing to his aid. This interpretation has been doubted because, through the restora- 
ation of the frescoes, two additional reclining figures were discovered behind Job. I wonder whether 
these could belong to other aspects of the story of the sorrows of Job. The arrangement is very 
similar to the earliest manuscript illustrations of the subject (Syriac Bible” of the ninth or tenth 
century; Vat. ms. gr. 749; Bible from Léau of 1248, Liége, Bibl. du Seminaire),°* as well as to 
the illustrations in the early printed books (Fig. 3). One feature of the hunting fresco, the horse- 
men, seems to have survived in later illustrations of the story of Job. There they appear in the 
scene where the enemy herdsmen drive away Job’s flocks, in illustrations of early manuscripts as 
well as the early printed editions of the Bible (Figs. 4-6). In the Biblical text the Sabeans are not 
described as on horseback; and shepherds and herdsmen are otherwise represented on foot. Finally, 
the fact that these scenes at Dura Europos are coupled with scenes from the story of Esther would 
seem to support our belief that they are indeed scenes from the Book of Job, since this combination 
occurs frequently enough as late as the sixteenth century. 

Of the scene of Job’s wife bringing him bread (Fig. 13) there are many instances among early 
Christian monuments in painting and sculpture. The bread is attached to the end of a stick; the 
woman covers her mouth with a veil, a gesture characteristic for someone approaching a person 
stricken with the plague. We find this scene in murals and on sarcophagi.’ Sometimes only the 


51. The earliest representation of this kind I found in Paris, 
Bib. Nat., MS. lat. 15675, Moralia in Job, ca. 1100 (Max 
Rooses, Geschichte der Kunst in Flandern, Stuttgart, 1914, 
p- 13, fig. 25); similar representations at Chartres from about 
1221-1230 (Louis Bréhier, L’art chrétien, Paris, 1918, p. 291, 
fig. 148) and at Reims from about 1250 (Paul Vitry, La 
cathédrale de Reims, Paris, pl. 119). 

52. For examples of this scene as illuminations or illustra- 
tions to the Bible, Biblia pauperum, Mirroir, Schatzbehalter, 
Speculum, Horae, etc., see Oskar Wulff, Altchristliche und 
byzantinische Kunst, Berlin, Athenaion, ca. 1918, p. 292, fig. 
2743 Rooses, of.cit., fig. 70; Albert Schramm, Der Bilder- 
schmuck der Friihdrucke, Leipzig, 1920, 11, initial “E,” 1477, 
etc. 

53. The scene was so popular that it appears three times 


among the illustrations to the Book of Job in the Bible 
moralisée illustrée, ed. A. de Laborde, Paris, 1911, pls. 204- 
224. 

54. du Mesnil du Bouisson, of.cit. (see note 49). 

55. Wulff, Joc.cit.; Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinische 
Buchmalerei des 9/10. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935, pp. 77. 

56. Rooses, of.cit., p. 37, fig. 70. 

57. Examples on a tomb of the first half of the fourth 
century near the Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus in 
Rome (Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, 
1907, “Job,” no. 13; Jos. Wilpert, Roma sotterranea, Rome, 
1903, Pp. 352, pl. 147); on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 
ca. 359, now in the Grotte Vaticane (Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., 
no. 14, and vit/2, p. 2745); on the sarcophagus of the 
Basilica Joviniana at Reims, dated 367 (Cabrol-Leclercq, 
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proffering of the bread is shown, or only the covering of the mouth, sometimes both motifs; the 
wife may be accompanied by one or two friends.” 

This scene illustrates the chapter of the T'estamentum in Job that tells of the wife’s becoming the 
maid of a baker. This subject disappears from Western monuments about a.p. 500 (it will be re- 
membered that Pope Gelasius condemned the text in 496), but was kept in Oriental manuscripts 
such as the Ms. gr. 538 of the Biblioteca Marciana in Venice.” Eventually the stick with the bread 
in the hands of the good wife becomes the rod with which the bad one beats Job (Fig. 9). 

Another feature of the Oriental tradition, Job as a king, can be seen in several Eastern manu- 
scripts.” In a Coptic(?) Bible in the library of Naples, written between the seventh and ninth cen- 
turies, an illustration to the Book of Job shows a king on a throne and beside him three women with 
jewelled belts (Fig. 7). The king was at one time believed to represent the Emperor Heraclius, 
but this suggestion has been discarded. Job is shown here with the three daughters to whom he gave 
the magic belts.” In three interrelated manuscripts of the Catene in Job of Olympiodoros, Job and 
his wife are shown sitting on thrones (Fig. 14). A picture of Job and his three daughters also ap- 
pears in a Rhenish thirteenth century manuscript of the Moralia.” 

From the fourteenth century on, the influence of the Oriental story becomes more apparent. Job 
is now shown as the rich patron at the banquet, entertaining his friends and giving alms to the poor. 
Or the representations emphasize the anagogic interpretation, Job as example of heavenly bliss, 
in which case the pictures of Job are generally connected with scenes from the story of Esther. Three 
cycles in Northern Italy are devoted to the story of Job. Taddeo Gaddi (with Francesco Neri da 
Volterra?) painted the story among the frescoes in the Camposanto at Pisa, around 1350. The 
first scene of the cycle represents Job in a splendid palace as he gives alms to the poor. In the 
second fresco we see three scenes: on the left the Lord between six angels and Satan, in the center the 
destruction of the children of Job and of his herds, and on the right a scene the subject of which 
is not recognizable. The third fresco shows the enemies of Job, on horseback, driving away the 
camels,” and in the foreground the figure of Job in prayer. In the fourth fresco, Job appears on 
the dunghill with his friends; the Lord reproaches the friends; and they offer expiatory sacrifices. 
A fifth and last fresco is supposed to have shown Job restored to his former riches, but this picture 
is completely destroyed. The others can be recognized only in part. A triptych by a follower of 
Nardo di Cione in S. Croce at Florence, dated 1365, shows Job the patriarch standing beside the 


op.cit., no. 18, fig. 1460, and Wulff, of.cit., 1, pl. vi1); on 


60. Mss. Naples, Bib. Naz. 487; Venice, Bib. Marciana, 
two sarcophagi from Arles and Brescia (for Arles, see Cabrol- 


gr. 538; Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., nos. 21, 22; Hugo Buchthal 


Leclercq, of.cit., no. 13, fig. 6275; Edm. LeBlant, Etudes sur 
les sarcophagues chrétiens de la ville d’Arles, Paris, 1878, 
p. 64, no. 23; id., Sarcophagues de la Gaule, Paris, 1886, p. 
17; id. in Revue archéologique, nouv. ser., 1, 1860, pl. XVII; 
for Brescia, see Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., no. 12, fig. 6274; 
Raffaello Garucci, Storia d’arte, Prato, 1879, V, p. 3233; Jos. 
Wilpert, I sarcofaghi Cristiani, Rome, 1929-1932); on a 
sarcophagus from the Confessio of the Basilica of St. Paul’s, 
today Vatican Museum (Cabrol-Leclercq, of.cit., no. 17, fig. 
3129; Orazio Marucchi, Monumenti del Museo Cristiano Pio 
Laterano, Milan, 1915, pls. 20, 27; Wulff, of.cét., p. 120, 
fig. 107). 

58. The scene of Job’s wife bringing bread could be recog- 
nized on a fragment from a glass vase found among the 
spoils of a Roman tomb at Neuss, Rhineland; the date of this 
fragment could not be established, and the piece itself is lost; 
repr. in Hermann Vopel, Die -Altchristlichen Goldglaser, 
Tuebingen, 1899, no. 295; above the wife we see the inscrip- 
tion “Blastema,” which might stand for “blasphemy,” sug- 
gesting the idea of the wife as a shrew; however, since she 
passes the bread to Job, this interpretation carries little weight; 
apart from this dubious example, the bad wife does not seem 
to occur before the twelfth century. 

59. Weitzmann, of.cit., pls. 57, 58. 


and Otto Kurz, 4 Handlist of Illuminated Christian Manu- 
scripts, London, Warburg Inst., 1924, p. 45, no. 203; Weitz- 
mann, of.cit., pls. 57, 58, 83, 84. 

61. Adolf Bauer and Jos. Strzygowski, Eine alexandrinische 
Weltchronik (Wiener Akademie, Denkschriften, phil. hist., 
1906, LI, p. 190); Otto Kurz, “An alleged portrait of 
Heraclius,” Byzantion, XV1, 1942-43, Pp. 162. 

62. The manuscripts are from Mount Sinai, Patmos; one of 
them now Venice, Bibl. Marciana; they are supposed to have 
been written “shortly before 905”; Montague Rhodes James, 
A Book of Old Testament Illustrations from the Middle of 
the Thirteenth Century in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
described by Sidney Cockerell, 1927, p. 15; Weitzmann, 
op.cit., pls. 55, 57, 58. 

63. Apart from this scene the illustrations follow the Chris- 
tian tradition; we mention this discrepancy because the exist- 
ence of three women standing beside Job could not be explained 
except on the basis of the Testamentum; Hanns Swarzenski, 
“Eine Handschrift von Gregor’s Moralia in Job,” Wallraf- 
Richartz Jahrbuch, x11, 1930, pp. 9ff. 

64. Van Marle, of.cit., v, p. 266; recently ascribed to Gaddi 
alone. 

65. The idea of the herdsmen on horseback might go back 
to the fresco at Dura Europos. 
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Madonna, and on the predella are scenes from the story of Job. The third cycle, by Bartolo di 
Fredi at San Gimigniano (1367), is similar to Gaddi’s, though less detailed.” As a counterpart it 
has the story of Esther, the banquet of Ahasuerus with musicians playing before him. 

Millard Meiss,* following a suggestion of Lucile Bush, explains the sudden popularity of the fig- 
ure of Job by pointing out that the story was similar to the actual experiences of the population under 
the impact of the catastrophe of the black death and the ravages of the marauding armies. This idea 
is striking enough but it does not explain the emphasis on Job as a rich nobleman at the banquet in 
the opening scene of the cycles; nor does the story of Job tell of an epidemic but of a very individ- 
ual illness, which makes the fate of Job the more pitiful; finally, the expiatory sacrifice of the 
friends hardly fits the ideas of sin and guilt which Meiss understands as the underlying motive.” 
Though we do not want to deny a possible relationship, we consider the influence of the Testa- 
mentum (which may, of course, have become popular in connection with the actual events of the 
time) more convincing, especially as there are traces of the Oriental tradition in several other 
monuments as well. 

Thus we find the anagogic interpretation of Job, connected with scenes from the story of Esther, 
in a fourteenth century manuscript of the Speculum humanae salvationis.”” The Speculum, its 
French version, the Mirroir de la vie humaine, the Biblia pauperum, the Bible moralisée, as well 
as all the encyclopedic picture books of the time, usually mention Job both in the tropological sense 
(in the scene of his humiliation on the dunghill) and again (as the communio filiorum Job, 1.e., Job 
with his seven sons at the passover meal) in the anagogic sense, among the examples of heavenly 
pleasures, which also include Christ in Glory, the Queen of Sheba, and the banquet of Esther and 
Ahasuerus.™ 

The banquet of Esther as a counterpart to Job we have already found at Dura Europos, and 
later in San Gimigniano. Both scenes are meant as examples of people first debased and then 
restored to their former happiness during their lifetime, an idea corresponding better to Oriental 
than to Christian ethics. This influence of the Oriental tradition is felt further in two stained-glass 
windows of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A window with the story of Job in St. Patrice 
at Rouen is connected with the Mystére de Job a 49 personnages, which we mentioned above.” In 
the Ste. Chapelle, Paris, there is a window with the story of Job next to one with the story of 
Esther.” 

Another Oriental trait becomes important about the middle of the fifteenth century: the appear- 
ance of musicians before Job as described in the Testamentum in Job."* These sometimes become 
identified with the three friends. We have mentioned the episode in the mystery play where the 
friends bring musical instruments to entertain Job with a concert. This scene now becomes popular 
in the visual arts. In some cases, the musicians are shown as a professional ensemble hired by Job’s 
wife or by his friends for the occasion. In a variation of the subject the wife leads the musicians to 
Job. 

The beautiful miniature preceding the Office of the Dead in Fouquet’s Hours of Etienne Cheva- 
lier represents Job lying on the dunghill accompanied by three friends in kingly attire.” In the 


66. Van Marle, of.cit., 111, fig. 289. 

67. Romualdo Pantini, San Gimigniano, Bergamo, 1908, 
p. 26; Van Marle, of.cit., 11, p. 486. 

68. Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena . . 


- Princeton, 1951, p. 68. 


69. ibid., pp. 74ff. 

70. Jules Lutz & P. Pedrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, 
Muelhausen, 1907-1909. 

71. Henrick Cornell, Biblia pauperum, Stockholm, 1925; 
Biblia pauperum, ed. Laib und Schwarz, Freiburg, 1892; 
Schramm, of.cit., 11, Speculum by Guenther Zainer, pls. 112r, 


and 231r. 

72. Jean Lafond, “Le mystére de Job et les plus anciens 
vitraux de St. Patrice de Rouen,” Bulletin de la société des 
amis des monuments rouennais, 1922 (not available to me). 

73. Francois Gébélin, La Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 1931, p. 73. 

74. Musicians at banquets are found, and at an earlier date, 
in representations of the banquet of Esther, the feast of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the dance of Salome. 

75. Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet and His Time, Basel, 1947, 
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2. Job in his sorrows with three friends (?) 
Dura Europos, fresco from the east wall, 11 century 
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4. The three friends riding to Job 
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IX century 
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background, Job’s wife is seen leading the musicians toward the group. An illuminated manuscript 
of Nesson’s Neuf legons de Job (Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. fr. 1226) shows the three friends play- 
ing before Job (Fig. 10)."* A similar scene—the wife with three musicians before Job—is to be 
seen in two manuscript books of hours in the same library, the Heures dites de Henry IV (ca. 
1450)" and the Heures de Rouen, of the end of the fifteenth century (Fig. 12). 

From about 1470 on, our subject also occurs in painting, on medals, and in the graphic arts. In 
two panels by Jerome Bosch (or from his workshop), Job is beaten by his wife with a bundle of 
keys.” He is lying on a dunghill and wears a crown, a relic of his royal past; in his hand we see a 
coin. Several fantastic musical instruments are being played by a group of musicians (or friends) ."° 
A special cult of the Saint seems to have centered in Wezemael in Brabant, where even today a mass 
in his honor is read daily. Six medals, probably struck for the use of pilgrims to Wezemael, are 
extant. On four of them we see Job confronted by two musicians.” A woodcut (Schreiber 1573)” 
of the end of the fifteenth century shows Job in prayer, tortured by a demon; on the left, two sick 
men are kneeling before the saint and asking his help; on the right, Job on the dunghill is scoffed 
at by his wife; beside him are three musicians in front of a burning house, and in a corner God 
and Satan as onlookers. In another woodcut (Schreiber 1574) a musician with a bagpipe appears 
in the background; Job is tortured by a demon and by his wife, who beats him with a spoon instead 
of the more usual rod. 

The entire legend as told in the English poem is shown in the center panel of the Altar of St. Job 
by the Master of the Legend of St. Barbara, dated 1485 (Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne; 
Fig. 15).°° Here the following incidents are illustrated: the musicians before Job; Job takes pieces 
of his skin to reward them; the musicians before Job’s wife, to whom they show the pieces of gold, 
and the wife reproaching Job. From the sixteenth century we list the following examples: a panel 
in the Church of Our Lady at Frankfurt on the Oder, from the workshop of Lucas Cranach (ca. 
1510)* which shows Job with the scoffing wife, two men with cornets, and one man accepting 
money; a painting by Lucas of Leyden (1510) in the Viscount Lee collection, Richmond, showing 
Job giving money to a musician;*° a Flemish painting in Hannover (Provinzialmuseum, ca. 1515) 
in which Job is rewarding musicians;“ a predella panel from the Stadtkirche at Bitterfeld (ca. 
1520) showing Job on the dunghill, behind him his wife(?), and before him three musicians play- 
ing cornets;*° a panel by Bernaert of Orley, painted in 1521 for Margaret of Austria and part of 
the Job Altar in the Brussels Museum, in which Job appears with his wife and two men, one of 
whom carries a wind instrument; and the two panels of the so-called Jabach altar by Albrecht 
Diirer (1503-1504), one showing Job on the dunghill, his wife pouring water over him (either 


76. Pierre de Nesson, Neuf legons de Job, ed. A. Piaget 
(Documents artistiques de XVe siécle, 11), Paris, 1925, pl. 
corresponding to p. 88. 

77. Camille Couderc, Heures dites de Henri IV. Reproduc- 
tion réduite des 60 peintures du manuscrit lat. 1171 de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1908. 

78. Victor Leroquais, Les livres d’heures manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1927, 1, introd. p. Ixvi. 

79. Paul Lafond, Hieronymus Bosch, Brussels, 1914, pls. 
32) 33- 

80. Usually the wife has a stick, and this stick probably 
derives from the one on which she passes the bread to Job 
in earlier representations. 

81. Marcel Hoc, “Médailles de S. Job vénéré 4 Wezemael,” 
Revue belge de numismatique, LXXX, 1938, pp. 39-48, pl. 11; 
A. Evens, “De eeredienst von Sint Job te Wezemael,” Eigen 
Schoon in de Brabande, 1939. 

82. Wilhelm Ludwig Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz- und 
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139. 

84. The numerous illustrated Bibles of the Incunabula 
period do not seem to show Job confronted by musicians, They 
do, however, preserve another Oriental trait on occasion: the 
horsemen in the scene of Job’s herds being driven away, as in 
the Grueninger Bible (Fig. 6). Here the wife is shown in a 
consoling attitude; usually she holds a rope or a stick (e.g. 
fig. 8, from Schramm, 0f.cit., 11, no. 428, entitled, Der Teuffel 
peyniget Job mit geysslen un seyn eygen haussfrawen mit 
schaeltwortten) . 

85. Hans Kauffmann, “Albrecht Diirers Dreikénigsaltar,” 
Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch, X, 1928, pp. 166ff. 
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in derision or to soften his pains), and the other representing two musicians (Fig. 11; Cologne, 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum ).”° 

We do not intend to give a complete list,’ and want to state only that the combination of Job 
with musicians seems to have lapsed into oblivion in the course of the sixteenth century. In 1612 
Rubens painted an altar of Saint Job for the musicians’ guild at Antwerp, a work which has been 
destroyed by fire, but we know it from engravings. Rubens followed the text of the Bible and 
did not draw upon any traits from the Oriental tradition, so that the altar contained no reference 
to music although it was painted for musicians.” 

The influence of the Oriental tradition on the late mediaeval iconography of Job had one 
further consequence. We have noted the association of Job with the Office of the Dead in the 
literary tradition, beginning in the second century a.p. In the Books of Hours, both manuscript and 
printed editions, the illustrations for the Office of the Dead usually include the story of Job. As a 
rule, the manuscript illustrations contain no reference to music; e.g. in Fouquet’s Hours for Diane 
de Croy” and in his Hours in the Bibliothéque Nationale (ms. lat. 133305),°* we see Job on the 
dunghill, once with three friends and once with his wife and two friends. This scene is seldom 
altered, but in several instances it is augmented by a kind of danse macabre. Thus one manuscript 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. lat. 1393)°° shows four skeletons beside the usual miniature of Job 
on the dunghill with his wife and Satan, then a skeleton and a young woman, a skeleton and a 
young man, a widow kneeling at a tomb, and criminals being led to execution. In the printed Books 
of Hours representations of the danse macabre are often found in the borders while the story of 
Job, in a form reflecting the Testamentum, is shown at the foot of the page. In the Hours by 
Pigouchet (1496),”° for example, the Vigiliae mortuorum open with a full-page picture of a ban- 
quet, with the poor receiving food from the table. The following eleven pages show the danse 
macabre as borders, the sibyls in the top compartments of the borders, and the following scenes 
from the story of Job at the bottom of the pages: a sposalizio with a high priest; a shepherd (or 
Job?) with the herds; burning houses; messengers bringing the news of the catastrophes; Job in 
prayer; the Lord and Satan, with a cudgel; Satan chasing the naked Job; Job on the dunghill with 
his wife consoling him; Job on the dunghill with his three friends; Job(?) dressed, in prayer; Job 
on the dunghill with three friends, two of them with musical instruments (Fig. 8); and Job with 
the three friends, all smiling, apparently because of the happy ending. The charitable acts at the 
banquet, the loyal wife, the musicians—all these traits are to be explained by the text of the 
Testamentum in Job. That they occur among the illustrations of a book as popular as the Hours 
is proof that the legend and the Oriental tradition of the story of Job must have been familiar to 
late mediaeval readers. 

There is one more feature of the Testamentum which seems to have influenced this develop- 
ment of the iconography of Job and which we want to recall here. The legend includes a reference 
to the idea of a life after death, in the episode in which Job’s first wife insists that the children be 
buried, until Job shows the children in eternal bliss in heaven. The same idea is suggested when 
Job tells his daughters of the angels who will come to lead his soul to heaven.” 

To summarize the results of our investigation: We have found two traditions of the legend of 
Job, a Western and an Eastern one. The differentiation of these traditions is, of course, not always 
as clear-cut as in the examples selected for discussion here in order to separate the threads of the 


go. See note 3. 94. Perls, of.cit., p. 202, fig. 234. 

g1. For further representations, see Kauffmann, Joc.cit., as 95. Leroquais, loc.cit. 
well as Weizsaecker, Panofsky, and Denis (cited in note 3 96. Bohatta, no. 550; copies in the Pierpont Morgan 
above). Library and the Public Library, New York. 

92. Max Rooses, L’a@uvre de P. P. Rubens, Antwerp, 1886, 97. Kohler, Joc.cit., note 25; Thomas K. Cheyne, Job and 
I, p. 159, no. 129, pl. 39. Solomon, London, 1887, p. 60; Gruenbaum, of.cit., pp. 262ff. 


93. Manuscript in Sheffield, Ruskin Art Museum; see (see note 27). 
Klaus Perls, Jean Fouquet, London, 1940, p. 194, fig. 219. 
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development as much as possible. The source of the Eastern tradition is the apocryphal Testamen- 
tum in Job. This legend, like all popular poetry, was enriched and modified in the course of time; 
but its original version describes Job as a rich nobleman, a music lover and a patron of musicians. 
The latter role leads directly to the representations of the fifteenth century; the illustrations for 
the Office of the Dead in the printed Books of Hours follow the legend so closely that they might 
serve to illustrate the Testamentum in Job just as well. 

The two other scenes connecting Job with music—the musicians before Job, and the rewarding 
of the musicians—have undergone some modifications which we can trace back step by step to the 
Testamentum. In the original version we found musicians at the festivals and the three musician 
daughters to whom Job leaves his musical instruments and whom he urges to devote the rest of 
their life to singing and playing in praise of the Lord. The three daughters, in the course of time, 
came to be replaced by three musicians, either identified with the friends who entertain Job with a 
concert, as in the mystery play, or represented beside the friends, as in Fouquet’s Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier. In the text of the Bible there are four friends reproaching Job, and it is likely that their 
number was reduced to three, in analogy with the three musician daughters. 

The scene of Job rewarding the musicians with money goes back to the episode in the Testa- 
mentum when Satan disguises himself as a doctor and deceives the wife. In the mystery play Satan 
assumes the appearance of a beggar, deceives Job and is rewarded with the worms from Job’s 
wounds, which he changes into gold, and then deceives the wife. In the English Story of Holy 
Job the figure of Satan is left out; and Job rewards the musicians with pieces of skin which are 
miraculously changed into gold, and thus deceive the wife. In the paintings we see Job rewarding 
the musicians with money, sometimes holding a piece of money in his hand.** Thus all three aspects 
of Job as a patron of music can be traced back to the Testamentum. 

The Christian tradition has no direct bearing on Job’s connection with music. It sees in Job the 
symbol of death and resurrection. His name is mentioned in the earliest text of the Office of the 
Dead and has been linked to the funeral service ever since. For this reason Job is usually repre- 
sented on the title page of the Office of the Dead in the Books of Hours. Music has always been 
used as a symbol of death and resurrection—a topic which we can no more than touch upon here.” 
This further explains why we find the danse macabre among the illustrations of the Office of the 
Dead, together with the story of Job, including the scene with the three musician friends. 

The illustrations of the Office of the Dead in the printed Books of Hours, then, represent a 
fusion of the Christian and Oriental traditions, assigning to Job the dual aspect of a symbol of death 
and resurrection and of a patron of music. It is hardly coincidence that the figure of Job as a 
Maecenas should have become popular at the very time when individual art patronage had begun 
once more to play a major role in Western civilization. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


98. E.g., in the two panels by Jerome Bosch; see above, 99. I am preparing a study, “Heavenly Music and the 
note 79. Dance of Death,” dealing with the history of this hitherto 
overlooked relationship. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LAVATER AND 
GIRODET’S EXPRESSION 
DES SENTIMENTS DE L’?AME’ 


GEORGE LEVITINE 


n his review of the Salon of 1824, Stendhal vehemently cries out: “Je demande une Ame a la 

peinture,’” and he criticizes the school of David, because this school “ne peut peindre que les 

corps; elle est décidément inhabile a peindre les imes.”* This criticism, written the very year 
of David’s death, must have had a particularly bitter taste for the aging but faithful disciples of 
the painter of the Horaces. Facing what Chaussard called “une invasion gothique”™* of Romantic 
emotionalism, these die-hard classicists were still thinking of themselves as real champions of 
“expression des sentiments de |’A4me.”° The frustrated striving of the Davidians to become 
“painters of the soul”” is one of the most frequently forgotten phases of art history. Yet it has a 
deep significance because it corresponds to one of the essential aspects of Pre-Romanticism. The 
aim of the present article is to examine one episode of this particular phase of Neo-Classical de- 
velopment: the influence of Lavater’s physiognomical theories on the art and the writings of 
Girodet-Trioson, a well-known pupil of David. 

Baldensperger, in his Les théories de Lavater dans la littérature francaise,’ shows the extraor- 
dinary interest aroused by Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy® in French literary circles during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. In the art world of the time, Lavater’s ideas re- 
ceived a similar attention. In his L’art francais sous la révolution et empire, Benoit notes that “dés 
1788, Siie recommandait aux artistes la consultation du ‘célébre Lavater’.”® Most probably, this 
trend started even before that date, and one of the anonymous critics of the Salon of 1785, though 
cautiously warning his readers that “L’art des physionomies est souvent trompeur,” nevertheless 
writes that “Les artistes . . . n’étudient pas assez . . . les physionomies et les tempéramens 
physiques.””° Similar traces of the influence of Lavater’s theories can be noted throughout the last 
years of the eighteenth and well after the turn of the nineteenth century. Thus, in 1806, Chaussard, 
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with gravity, criticizes Bergeret’s Mort de Raphaél because, in the figure of Ariosto, one does not 
find “ce front du génie, cet os magna sonaturum”;” and, in 1817, Stendhal, in his Histoire de la 
peinture en Italie, apologetically explains why he could not illustrate his discussions of the tempera- 
ments with a “copie de la caricature des quatre tempéraments” from Lavater.” 

Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801) was a typical representative of the enlightened literati and 
the thinkers who followed the great generation of the philosophes of the eighteenth century. His 
ideas combined the rationalistic, semi-scientific leanings of the Encyclopedists with the mystic and 
esoteric tendencies of the Illuminati. On the one hand, he believed he had founded “the science 
or knowledge of the correspondence between the external and internal man, the visible superficies 
and the invisible contents.””* But on the other, he occasionally went so far as to claim to be able 
to foretell a man’s future from the configuration of his head.** The popularity of physiognomical 
theories was not so much due to their novelty—essentially it was not an invention, but a revival*°— 
but to the very personality of Lavater, his unique charm, and his prophet-like ways. This art of 
reading man’s character from the signs discovered in the countenance and in the delineation of the 
features seemed to be especially promising in the realm of the arts. And, undoubtedly, Lavater 
foresaw this fruitful use of his physiognomical theories when he wrote: “The painter—Yet of him 
I will say nothing: his art too evidently reproves the childish and arrogant prejudices of those who 
pretend to disbelieve physiognomy.””® 

Anne-Louis Girodet-Trioson (1767-1824), who was well acquainted with the literary and the 
scientific circles of his time,’ and who was “Avide . . . de toutes les nouveautés littéraires,”** en- 
thusiastically sanctioned the study of Lavater’s physiognomy for painters: 


Du savant Lavater, disciple ingénieux, 

Le peintre observe aussi, d’un regard curieux, 
Le maintien, la couleur, la forme du visage; 
Distingue un sot d’un fat, un insensé d’un sage. 
Son ceil, mieux qu’un autre ceil, sous de sinistres traits 
Voit le crime, pensif méditer ses forfaits; 

I] souléve des cceurs le voile impénétrable, 

Lit son arrét écrit sur le front du coupable, 

Et découvre bientét, sous un masque trompeur, 
Les travers de l’esprit, les faiblesses du cceur; 
Dans sa démarche lente et son regard humide 

I] voit ’amour naissant de la vierge timide. 

De homme vertueux |’abord calme et serein, 
Du pauvre lair rampant, du riche lair hautain; 
Le désespoir, la joie et la haine et la crainte, 
Laissent dans son esprit leur attitude empreinte. 
L’artiste, ainsi, des coeurs suit chaque passion, 
Et sait en retracer la juste expression: 


11. Le Pausanias francais, p. 94. 
12. Stendhal, Histoire de la peinture en Italie, Paris, Le 


Divan, 1929, Il, p. 57, n. 2. ideas on art see: C. Steinbrucker, Lavaters Physiognomische 
13. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 1, p. 19. Fragmente im Verhdaltnis zur Bildenden Kunst, Berlin, Born- 
14. Baldensperger, Etudes d’histoire littéraire, pp. 61-62. graber, 1915. 

For the illuministic aspect of Lavater’s ideas see: O. Guinau- 17. Among his close friends one can mention the actor 

deau, Etudes sur J.-G. Lavater, Paris, Alcan, 1924. Chenard, the poet Delille, and scientists like the surgeon 
15. It is almost needless to recall that physiognomical art Larrey and the physiologist Cabanis. 

can be traced to Aristotle and Galen. Among the more recent 18. A.-L. Girodet-Trioson. CEuvres posthumes, edited by 

forerunners of Lavater, one can mention Equicola, Della PP. A. Coupin, Paris, Renouard, 1829, 1, p. 22. 


Porta, and Pernetti. 
16. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 1, p. 27. For Lavater’s 
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Dés qu’il sent, il produit, et soudain communique 
Au spectateur ému I’étincelle électrique.” 


In this passage of Girodet’s poem, Le peintre, one finds the essential elements of Lavater’s ideas: 
the necessity of studying “le maintien” and “la forme du visage”; the reading of one’s fate, the 
“arrét écrit sur le front du coupable”; and finally, the belief that the painter’s eye, “Son ceil, mieux 
qu’un autre ceil,” has a particular gift for physiognomical study.” 


One of the most curious results of Lavater’s influence on Girodet can be seen in the painter’s 
interest in the morbid and illuministic elements which characterize certain ideas of the Swiss physi- 
ognomist. The basic tenet of Lavater’s physiognomy is a mystical belief in an inescapable corre- 
spondence between physical appearance and moral character. It can be clouded by man’s “art of 
dissimulation,”” and it is “subject to be disturbed by the ebb and flow of accident, and passion.” 
Yet, there is one moment when man recovers his “original physiognomy”: it is “restored by the 
calm of death; like as troubled waters, being again left to rest, become clear.”** Hence for Lavater, 
contemplation of death becomes an instructive, and almost mystical experience: “Among the dying, 
I have observed some who had been the reverse of noble or great during life, and who, some hours 
before death, or perhaps some moments . . . have had an inexpressible ennobling of the countenance 
... the most inattentive must see, the most insensible feel, the image of God. I saw it break forth 
and shine through the ruins of corruption.” 

This physiognomical interest in death seems to have found an echo in a passage of Le peintre in 
which Girodet speaks of the importance, for an artist, of visiting hospitals and observing the dying. 
Girodet invites the reader to follow the young painter who is the hero of his poem: 


Visitons avec lui ces hépitaux lugubres, 

Remplis d’exhalaisons, de vapeurs insalubres, 
La, le peintre, observant la nature affaiblie, 

Vient surprendre a la mort les secrets de la vie; 
I] les trouve en ces corps par la douleur brisés, 
Quand leurs esprits vitaux, languissans, épuisés, 
Sont préts 4 dépouiller leur terrestre enveloppe.™ 


While there is no other evidence which would indicate that the artist actually studied the dying 
at the hospital,** one must mention a drawing (Fig. 3) by Girodet described in the Catalogue 
of the Museum of Montargis as “Le docteur Trioson mourant.”” This drawing (1815), with 
a Géricault-like conciseness and naturalistic suggestiveness, shows beyond any doubt that Girodet, 
in spite of his grief, wished to record the last moments of his foster father Doctor Trioson, who 
was dying of dropsy.** Though directly reflecting a concept of Lavater, this interest in observing the 


19. ibid., 1, Le peintre, Chant 11, pp. 101-102. 

20. This undated passage was probably written around 
1810. However, Lavater’s influence can be traced back to 
Girodet’s youth, and its first signs appear in the nineties. 

21. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 1, p. 153. 

22. tbid., Il, p. 146. 

23. tbid., pp. 146-147. 

24. Girodet, GEuvres posthumes, 1, Le peintre, Chant 11, 
p. 106. One must note that this observation of the dying can 
hardly be justified by anatomical study, a subject, moreover, 
to which Girodet dedicated another, distinctly separated part 
of Chant 11. 


25. Yet, one of his letters to Doctor Trioson suggests that 
he well knew the atmosphere and the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the hospitals of the time (Girodet, Euvres posthumes, 
II, Pp. 409-410). 

26. L. Giguet and Voisin, Catalogue des tableaux, dessins, 
gravures et objets d’art appartenant au Musée de Montargis, 
Montargis, Imprimerie du Loing, 1937, p. 38, no. 251. 

27. Doctor Trioson died during the winter of 1815 (Giro- 
det, Guvres posthumes, 11, pp. 329-333)- 

28. Girodet, in a letter to Pannetier, wrote a very dramatic 
description of the death of Doctor Trioson (ibid). 
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“secrets de la vie” in the dying may be also related to the artist’s attraction for all the mysterious 
or abnormal states of human existence. Girodet was fascinated by what he called “le bord de 
Pabime,”” either perhaps like Lavater trying to catch a glimpse of the divine or to discover the 
traces of “cette espéce de génie nocturne” in the peculiar manifestations of sleep, somnambulism, 
illness, and mental disorder.*° 


II 


Girodet’s literary productivity was unparalleled by any other French painter of his time.** His 
writings contain many allusions to Lavater’s theories on portraiture, “the most natural, manly, use- 
ful, noble, and however apparently easy, the most difficult of arts.”*? Naturally, the Swiss philoso- 
pher could not advise his disciples to limit themselves to the study of original physiognomy re- 
vealed by the dying. On the other hand, studying living persons in good health, a physiognomist 
had to overcome several difficulties, the most embarrassing of which, besides the “art of dissimula- 
tion” and “passion,” was the unavoidable movements of his subject. Hence, portrait painting be- 
came an invaluable asset for physiognomical analysis. “Since . . . few people will suffer themselves 
to be observed, sufficiently to deserve the name of observation, it is . . . indisputable that a better 
knowledge of man may be obtained from portraits than from nature, she being thus uncertain, 
thus fugitive.” 

For Lavater, portrait painting was obviously the physiognomical art par excellence: “Each 
perfect portrait is an important painting, since it displays the human mind with the peculiarities 
of personal character. In such we contemplate a being where understanding, inclinations, sensations, 
passions, good and bad qualities of mind and heart are mingled in a manner peculiar to itself.” 

Disregarding the anathema cast on this genre by Winckelmann and Quatremére de Quincy, 
Girodet seemed to agree with the physiognomical concept of portraiture when he wrote in his 
Veillées: 

. .. peignez le caractére, 

L’habitude, les mceurs; qu’un philosophe austére 
N’ait pas le maintien haut d’un cavalier fringant; 
Qu’un jeune colonel, dans son port élégant, 
N’offre point l’air réveur, lair sombre et taciturne 
Du savant qui palit sur sa lampe nocturne.””* 


In a moment of poetic enthusiasm, the artist even went so far as to suggest that the portrait painter 
should avoid sitters who, being only beautiful, lack any interesting personality: 


... il est de ces traits dont la beauté stupide 
N’offre a dégoiité yu’une image insipide; 
I] en existe encor qui, dans leur nullité, 


29. ibid., p. 116. 

30. tbid., pp. 115-116. Girodet’s interest is typical of the 
period and is related to the scientific tendencies of the time 
(see, for instance: P. Cabanis, Rapports du physique et du 
moral de Vhomme, in CEuvres complétes, Paris, Didot, 1824, 
11 and tv, or P. Pinel, Nosographie philosophique ou la 
méthode de Vanalyse appliquée a la médecine, 2 vols., Paris, 
Maradan, An vi). From this point of view it would be 
interesting to investigate such works as the Marat and the 
Lepeltier de Saint-Fargeau of David, as well as the well- 
known studies of Géricault. 

31. In his Guvres posthumes, one finds poems like Le 
peintre and Veillées, essays like Considérations sur le génie and 


Dissertation sur la grace, and a great number of letters, some 
of which he addressed to such prominent figures as Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and Bonaparte. Among other writings, one may 
also mention Girodet’s letters to Gérard (in Lettres adressées 
au Baron Francois Gérard, edited by Baron Gérard, Paris, 
Quantin, 1886, 1, pp. 125-189), and isolated poems like La 
critique des critiques du Salon de 1806, étrennes aux connais- 
seurs, Paris, Didot, 1806. 

32. Lavater, of.cit., 11, p. 73. 

33. tbid., p. 76. 

34. tbid., pp. 75-76. 

35. Girodet, Euvres posthumes, 1, p. 393. 
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Sans vice, sans laideur, sans grace, sans beauté 

Et sans expression, comme sans caractére, 

Ne peuvent nous toucher, loin de savoir nous plaire. 
A des pinceaux obscurs faites-en Pabandon: 

Ces visages sont tous réprouvés d’Apollon. 
Souvent sans la beauté le génie étincelle; 

Dans des traits incorrects la grace se décéle; 
L’esprit fait adorer une aimable laideur; 

Sapho, sans étre belle, enchaina plus d’un coeur. 
Michel-Ange était laid... 

Mais cette laideur fut Ja laideur d’un grand homme... .” 


It can be seen that in this passage Girodet went beyond Lavater’s idea of a rational physiognomical 
analysis. In this concept of laideur intéressante, one feels the painter’s predilection for a certain 
physical and psychological picturesqueness, in which it is already possible to recognize the Romantic 
idea of the téte de caractére. 

However, from a practical point of view, Girodet could not, without taking the risk of losing a 
patron, indulge in a highly colored physiognomical study of this kind. Moreover, a completely 
Lavaterized portrait, showing vices as well as virtues, could become embarrassingly revealing for 
the sitter. Therefore, the artist strongly qualified his physiognomical approach: 


Sachez, usant parfois d’un honnéte artifice, 
Menteur officieux, atténuer un vice, 
Et, sans dissimuler la simple vérité, 
Pallier 4 la laideur, embellir la beauté. . . .” 


In spite of this compromising attitude, Girodet, through a graphic study of features and a choice 
of psychologically suggestive postures, occasionally achieved a very subtle characterization of his 
sitters. One of the most striking examples can be seen in the painter’s self-portrait (Fig. 1)** in the 
Magnin Museum (Dijon). One cannot deny that the scrutinized relief of the features and the 
disquieting intensity of the glance seem to reveal the artist’s almost morbid inner anxiety which 
gives the feeling of a confession. Yet, it would be futile to attempt a precise evaluation of the role 
played by Lavater’s theories in the conception of this portrait. In applying physiognomical princi- 
ples—describing, for instance, the retreating forehead as denoting “superiority of imagination, 
wit, and acuteness,”” or the fleshy lips as showing “sensuality and indolence”“’—one would only 
achieve a misleading post-mortem Lavaterization. 


In Girodet’s art there is an unexpected realm, however, somewhat akin to portraiture, in which 
Lavater’s influence can be clearly recognized. It is known that Girodet, in spite of his Neo-Classical 
training, was not averse to humorous characterizations: 


Le plus grave sermon vaut moins qu’une satire; 
Le ridicule frappe et tranche dans le vif: 
Son pouvoir est certain, son effet décisif.” 


36. ibid., pp. 393-394. is dated 1824 by Coupin (Girodet, Giuvres posthumes, 1, Liste 
37. tbid., p. 391. des principaux ouvrages de Girodet, p. \xiij). 
38. No. 431 of the Catalogue of the Magnin Museum 39. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 111, p. 166. 

(Musée Magnin, Dijon, Jobard, 1938, pp. 99-100). The 40. tbid., p. 192. 

preliminary drawing for this portrait (Museum of Orléans) 41. Girodet, Buvres posthumes, 1, p. 396. 
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Although the solemn gravity of Lavater’s theories seemed to exclude any idea of humor,” his 
illustrations, showing obviously exaggerated features and overstated expressions, involuntarily 
verged on caricature and constituted a vast repertory of grotesquely accentuated faces. 

An example of Lavater’s influence on Girodet’s caricature can be found in a drawing (Fig. 4) in 
the painter’s Carnet de Rome (1790-1793). This drawing, perhaps meant as a satire of the 
aristocratic émigrés in Italy, represents four feminine profiles with complicated headdresses of the 
ancien régime. The grouping of these profiles, seen in succession and overlapping each other, as 
well as their exaggeratedly marked and contrasted features are unmistakably reminiscent of the 
arrangement and the conception of similar profiles frequently found among Lavater’s illustrations 
(Fig. 2).“ 

In Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, the chapter “Of Beasts”* provided another inviting 
manner through which physiognomical ideas could be transposed into the field of caricature. This 
chapter was an elaboration of one of the oldest ideas in the physiognomical tradition since Aristotle: 
the correspondence of human and animal forms. In 1797, this idea received renewed popularity 
through an exhibition of the well-known series of Lebrun’s drawings, Suite de dessins représentant 
le rapport de la physionomie humaine avec celle de divers animaux. Describing the reaction of the 
public during this exhibition held in the Musée central des arts, Le Mercier wrote: “. . . Aprés cet 
examen, tel file furtivement vers les grands miroirs du fond de la galerie, pour vérifier dans la 
glace sa figure et scavoir si elle tient du coq d’Inde, ou de l’aigle, du dromadaire ou du lion, du 
singe ou du cochon.”*’ There is little doubt that for the contemporaries Lavater’s ideas and Lebrun’s 
drawings were closely related. Thus Le Mercier’s article on Lebrun’s drawings, which contained 
skeptical comments on the idea of a physiognomical correspondence between men and animals, 
brought about a challenging answer from a disciple of Lavater.* 

Two years later, Girodet, humiliated by Mademoiselle Lange, a famous actress of the time, 
found an opportunity for a public revenge in a satirical application of the idea of the physiognomical 
correspondence of men and animals. The result can be seen in The New Danaé (Fig. 8), in the 
Wildenstein Collection (New York). Perhaps inspired by Martial’s Epigrams, the painter alle- 
gorically represented Mademoiselle Lange as The New Danaé, surrounded by various symbols 
underlining the notorious character of her private life.** Significantly, in this mock version of the 
classical myth, the role of Jupiter is performed by a turkey cock (Fig. 5), which seems to have 
been identified by contemporary critics as Michel-Jean Simons, the husband of the actress. Girodet’s 


42. Holcroft, the English translator of Lavater, significantly 
writes that “By Caricature, the Author appears to mean 
nothing more than an imperfect drawing” (in Lavater, of.cit., 
I, p. 107, note). 

43. Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. 
The period of 1790-1793 is that of Girodet’s sojourn in Rome. 

44. The engraving reproduced in Fig. 2 is the “Group of 
Busts” facing p. 166 of the first volume of Lavater’s Essays on 
Phystognomy, translated by C. Moore, London, H. D. 
Symonds, 1797. Yet, one must note that the same engraving 
appeared in earlier editions, as for instance in the first French 
edition (see above note 8), 1, p. 187 (1781). Girodet’s profiles, 
from left to right, seem to show a progressively decreasing 
expression of joy. One is reminded of a letter of Girodet to 
Gérard, in which he speaks of the reaction of the émigrés at 
the news of Louis XVI’s flight to Varennes (Lettres adressées 
au Baron Francois Gérard, 1, Letter x1v, Rome, July 13, 1791, 
p. 177). 

45. Lavater, of.cit., 11, pp. 146-203. 

46. Notice des dessins originaux, cartons, gouaches, pastels, 
émaux et miniatures du musée central des arts, 1ére partie, 
Paris, Imprimerie des sciences et arts, An Vv (1797), Collection 
Deloynes, x1x, no. 501. Lebrun’s drawings were exhibited 


under the following numbers: 355, 356, 357, 358) 359) 360, 
361, and 362. 

47. “Observation de Le Mercier sur cette exposition de 
dessins,” Collection Deloynes, x1x} no. 505, Ms., p. 131. 

48. “Réponse a cette observation de Le Mercier—Disciple 
de Lavater,” Collection Deloynes, xix, no. 506, Ms. 

49. One of the critics of the Salon of 1799 wrote that in this 
painting Mademoiselle Lange was expiating her past and her 
present behavior (“Exposition du Salon de peinture par 
Francois peintre—Journal du mois,” Collection Deloynes, xx1, 
no. 581, Ms., p. 515). Within the scope of the present article, 
it is impossible to explain in detail the complex symbolism of 
this painting. The painter emphasized the actress’ low birth 
(she is sitting on a coarse blanket spread over a pallet, steadied 
by a brick); her greed (alluded to by a spider web and a 
rat-trap); and her unfaithfulness (alluded to by numerous 
horns repeated throughout the painting). Girodet also intro- 
duced direct allusions to the actress’ private life in representing 
her daughter Palmyre (as a Cupid-like girl helping Danaé to 
gather the coins) and one of her former protectors, the wine- 
grower Leuthrop Beauregard (as a satyr-like head, crowned 
with vine-leaves, relegated to the shadow of the pallet). 
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conception of Jupiter-Turkey-Simons is far more subtle than the idea of Lebrun’s drawings 
showing le rapport de la physionomie humaine avec celle de divers animaux. Lebrun compared 
artificially animalized humans with no less artificially and conveniently humanized animals. 
Girodet, on the other hand, without distorting the animal appearance of his bird, succeeded in 
conveying, through a subtle dosage of expression, a very acute and humorous impression of 
humanity. The painter underlined the traditional association of the turkey with stupidity and 
vanity by adorning its tail with peacock’s feathers. Yet, his conception is far from merely being a 
symbol. Lost in an amorous contemplation of Mademoiselle Lange, Jupiter-Turkey-Simons, with 
his affectation of Incroyable and his ludicrous complacency, is humanized and individualized to 
the point of having been recognized as the actress’? husband.” Girodet, ironically following 
Lavater’s “general truth of physiognomy,”” summarized, so to speak, the character of Simons 
through the animal which revealed this character in its pure state most forcefully. 

Another animalized personification of Michel-Jean Simons can be seen in the upper right 
medallion encased in the frame of The New Danaé (Fig. 6). This time, Girodet ridiculed the 
conjugal misfortune of the actress’ husband by showing him in a Lebrun-like animalized human 
head adorned with ram’s horns, a head which is part of a composite monster symbolizing the 
unwholesome relationship between Mademoiselle Lange, her husband Michel-Jean Simons, and her 
father-in-law Jean Simons.” One may finally note that Girodet himself came to be the victim of 
this type of satirical animalization in one of his students’ charges showing the master’s features 
combined with the form of a frog (Fig. 7). 


IV 


The most far-reaching consequences of Lavater’s influence may be found in Girodet’s psycho- 
logical interpretation of the human figure in his historical paintings of the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

Girodet, like many painters of his time, was acutely aware that in the first half of the eighteenth 
century the expressive vigor of the personages of Poussin had been replaced by the mannered 
ambiguity of the figures of Coypel: “Au jeu des passions succéda la grimace.””* Striving to imitate 
the great classicist of the seventeenth century, the Davidians wanted to become, once more, the 
peintres de Pame, and to render clearly “l’expression des passions.”** This interest in expression 
paralleled the development of similar ideas in the general cultural background of the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Buffon, for instance, spoke admiringly of the human face “ol chaque 
mouvement de |’4me est exprimé par un trait”;°° while Diderot wrote about “les progrés de la 
pantomime, partie si importante de l’art dramatique”;°’ and Noverre wanted ballet to depict “les 
mouvements de lame, par les gestes.”** In painting which was striving toward expression des 
sentiments de Pame, one can observe the same growing interest in facial expression and meaningful 
gestures. Thus, in 1759, Caylus created the Concours de la téte d’expression, while gestures came 


50. For instance, A-V. Arnault, Souvenirs d’un sexagénaire, 
nouvelle édition, Paris, Garnier, 11, p. 54, n. 1. 

51. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, ll, p. 146. 

52. This relationship is suggested by the burning scroll of 
Plautus’ Asinaria in the lower left of the central painting of 
The New Danaé. Plautus’ comedy describes a similar relation- 
ship between a son, his father, and a courtesan. In Girodet’s 
composite monster, besides the head of Michel-Jean Simons, 
one can recognize the senile head of his father, and various 
allusions to the character of Mademoiselle Lange, such as the 
head of the ostrich indicating her voracity and the squirrel with 
a whip suggesting the agility with which she dominated the 
two Simonses. 

53- Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


The inscription appearing on the drawing: “c’est 4 tort qu’on 
croirait qu’il prend la mouche” refers to the well-known 
irascibility of the painter. It would be difficult to apply here 
the ideas José Lopez-Rey used to explain the frog-like person- 
age of one of Goya’s Caprichos (“Four Visions of Woman’s 
Behavior in Goya’s Graphic work,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
November, 1948, pp. 358-364). 

54. Girodet, uvres posthumes, 1, p. 350. 

55. Locquin, La peinture d’histoire en France, p. 80. 

56. Baldensperger, Etudes d’histoire littéraire, p. 56. 

57. D. Diderot, Geuvres complétes, Paris, Garnier, 1875, 
vit, De la pantomime, p. 378. 

58. J. Noverre, Lettres sur la danse et sur les ballets, Stutt- 
gart, and Lyon, Delaroche, 1760, p. 15. 
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to be studied and analyzed in an overrefined and complex system which was codified in the Théorie 
du geste of Paillot de Montabert.” 

The results can be seen in the numerous tableaux vivants, full of overstated facial expressions 
and gesticulations, in which the Davidians thought to use gestures as “les signes généraux de la 
langue universelle.”” For a painter, the worst fault was that of vagueness, and the supreme 
achievement was “l’art d’unir sur les mémes traits deux sentiments compliqués.”™ This analytical 
psychology of the human figure in art, basically an elaboration of Lebrun’s passions composées, 
tended to become comparable to the idea of Condillac’s homme-statue: an artificial addition of 
isolated emotions and actions. 

Through the Théorie du geste, painters could emphatically render the expression of abstract 
and momentary passions: “les grandes agitations de l’4me”;* however, this analytical method made 
it very difficult to convey the idea of caractére, the more personal and permanent qualities of 
psychological life: “la maniére d’étre des individus.”* Naturally, this difficulty was further, almost 
hopelessly, complicated by the theories of Winckelmann, in which the depiction of the individual 
was sacrificed to an abstract ideal of beauty. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the eighteenth century, painters seemed to become increasingly 
aware of the importance of depicting the caractére of their personages. A good example of this 
new attitude can be found in a letter written by Prud’hon to his friend Fauconnier: “On s’occupe 
méme des passions que présente le sujet; mais ce 4 quoi on ne pense plus, et qui est le but véritable 
de ces maitres sublimes qui voulaient faire impression sur l’4me, c’est de marquer avec force le 
caractére di a chaque figure, et qui, venant 4 étre émue dans le sentiment de ce méme caractére, 
porte avec elle une vie et une vérité qui frappent et ébranlent le spectateur.””* 

The new interest in caractére, a concept of a more permanent and a more individualized psycho- 
logical life of the human figure in art, significantly paralleled the Pre-Romantic “résurrection 
enthousiaste de l’individualisme,”” the rise of what Monglond calls “égotisme.”* Thus, for some 
artists, like Girodet, physiognomical theories seemed very opportunely to fulfill a need. Lavater 
expressly described physiognomy as the study of caractére “the knowledge of the signs of the 
powers and inclinations of men,” and opposed it to pathognomy, “the knowledge of the signs of 
the passions.”® Hence Lavater’s physiognomy, with its belief in “the indispensability, and indi- 
viduality, of all men,” its fatalistic insistence on the inescapable interdependence of man’s body 
and mind, and its pseudoscientific subtleties of observation, appeared to offer a new method, which 
could be usefully combined with the Théorie du geste to convey caractére more strikingly and 
more truthfully.” 

Lavater’s theories provided a necessary catalyst for the crystallization of Girodet’s concept of 
caractére, and, as such, influenced the tendency toward psychological elaboration evolved in his 
historical painting from the eighties to the nineties. This development can be seen in a comparison 
of the Horatius Killing his Sister (Fig. 9) in the Museum of Montargis, of 1785, with the Hip- 
pocrates Refusing the Presents of Artaxerxes (Fig. 10), of 1792, in the Ecole de Médecine in Paris. 

Horatus Killing his Sister represents one of Girodet’s unsuccessful attempts at the Prix de 


59. This Théorie du geste, written in 1813, was included by 
Paillot de Montabert in his Traité complet de la peinture, 
Paris, Bossange, 1829, v. Montabert was chiefly a compiler 
and the Théorie du geste is in reality a compendium of ideas 
already prevailing in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

60. tbid., p. 417. 

61. Le frondeur ou dialogues sur le Sallon par Pauteur du 
Coup-de-Patte et du Triumvirat, 1785, Collection Deloynes, 
XIX, no. 329, p. 43. 

62. Paillot de Montabert, of.cit., p. 385. 

63. ibid., p. 363. 


64. Quoted in E. et J. Goncourt, L’art du XVIIIme siécle, 
Paris, Bibliothéque-Charpentier, 1914, troisiéme série, p. 377, 
n. 1. 

65. Baldensperger, Etudes d’histoire littéraire, p. 51. 

66. A. Monglond, Le préromantisme francais, Grenoble, 
Arthaud, 1930, 11, pp. 346ff. 

67. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 1, p. 20. 

68. ibid., 11, p. 7. 

69. Paillot de Montabert himself added a short chapter on 
Physiognomy to his Théorie du geste (Paillot de Montabert, 
Op.cit., V, pp. 498-519). 
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Rome.” The subject, derived from classical historians like Livy” or Dionysius of Halicarnassus™ 
and from Corneille,” is conceived as a sequel to David’s Oath of the Horati. The young Horatius, 
returning to Rome after his victory, kills his sister Camilla (Corneille’s Camille) because of her 
lamentations over his slaying of Curatius, who fought on the side of Alba. The scene takes place 
near the Porta Capena and is witnessed by the old Horatius, who came with the people of Rome to 
greet his son. 

In this painting, the physical appearance of the personages is simplified and standardized into 
a few classicizing prototypes which are repeated several times with very little differentiation. Thus, 
in the center of the composition, the group formed by the dying Camilla and two Roman women 
shows three times an almost identical type seen in three different attitudes. The same tendency 
toward simplification can be seen in Girodet’s interpretation of facial expressions and gestures. 
The artist limited the facial expressions of his personages to a few clearcut psychological states, such 
as impassive gravity, pain, or anger. In depicting their gestures, he gave a special importance to 
arms with open hands, thrown in an emphatic movement which is repeated, almost like a signal, 
several times in the painting. Thus, the psychological meaning of the personages is a result of the 
combination of two elements: the relative position of the arms with one of the simplified facial 
expressions. In several instances, in the same personage, each gesture seems to symbolize a separate 
emotion or action. For example, in the figures of the old Horatius, on the extreme left of the 
composition, the right arm expresses surprise,"* while the uplifted left arm indicates a moment 
which follows this surprise, corresponding to the order given by the old Horatius in Corneille’s 
Horace: “Retirons nos regards de cet objet funeste.””* 

It can be seen that in Horatius Killing his Sister, psychologically and chronologically isolated 
emotions and actions are grafted to the quasi-neutral types of the figures. The personages tend 
to become the individually insignificant vehicles of abstract emotions; and their psychological 
conception, a result of this addition of passions, suggests very little of the permanent elements of 
caractére, except those of sex and age. 

Hippocrates Refusing the Presents of Artaxerxes, executed as a homage to Doctor Trioson,”* 
was inspired by a passage of Plutarch’s life of Marcus Cato.” It shows the famous Greek physician 
rejecting the gifts with which the envoys of the king of Persia hoped to persuade him to come to 
the help of their plague-stricken country. 

The physical types of the personages shown in this painting are much more varied than those of 
Horatius Killing his Sister. Within the limits of a general idealization, one can note the painter’s 
attempt to contrast the ethnic appearance of the Greeks (on the left) with that of the Persians 
(on the right)."* Moreover, within each group, it is possible to recognize differences in corpulence, 
coloration of the skin, and features; differences which are qualified by a subtle age scale. The 
figures, although far from being completely individualized, are no longer conceived as impersonal 
vehicles of passions. Their gestures and facial expressions, more complex and varied than those 
of Horatius Killing his Sister, are given a greater unity and coherence. For instance, the figure of 
the Persian (slightly to the left of the center of the painting), placed behind Hippocrates’ left arm, 


70. Girodet finally won the Prix de Rome in 1789 with his 
Joseph Making Himself Known to his Brothers (Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris). 

71. Titus Livius, The History of Rome, translated by 
D. Spillan, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1889, 1, Book 1, 
Chapter XXxvI, pp. 48-49. 

72. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The Roman Antiquities, 
translated by E. Cary, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, London, Heinemann, 1937-1945, 11, Book 111, Chapter 
XXI, pp. 79-85. 

73. P. Corneille, Horace, Act tv. 

74. This figure was inspired by the soldier of David’s 
Belisarius. It is a good example of how Girodet used and 
transformed the many elements he borrowed from David and 


various other sources. 

75. Act. v, Scene 1. 

76. This painting was to decorate Doctor Trioson’s house 
at Bourgoin. 

77. Plutarch, Lives, translated by B. Perrin, New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London, Heinemann, 1914, 11, Marcus 
Cato, XXIII, p. 373. 

78. Some of Girodet’s contemporaries even seem to have 
been disturbed by the “saffron” coloration of the Persians’ 
skin (“Quatriéme lettre de Polyscope sur les ouvrages de 
peinture, sculpture, etc. exposés dans le Grand Salon du 
Museum,” Collection Deloynes, xvii1 [1795], no. 474, Ms., 
p. 589). 
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is not merely that of any man engaged in persuasion. The fastidiously arranged blond curls of his 
headdress, the aristocratic paleness of his face, the sly expression of his smile, and the mannered 
elegance of his self-assured posture describe a shrewd and hypocritical courtier. On the other hand, 
the tanned skin, the rude features, the muscular neck, and the violent attitude of the Persian placed 
on the right of the composition (in front of the door) describe the anger of a man of a less refined 
nature and marked by brutal animal strength. The psychological conception of these figures is not, 
as in Horatius Killing his Sister, the result of a mere juxtaposition of passions, and it is brought 
closer to suggesting certain individual qualities of caractére. One can also note that in Hippocrates 
there are no figurants and all the personages are acting. The psychologically neutral personages, 
so numerous in Horatius Killing his Sister, are almost completely eliminated, and, in varying 
degrees, it is possible to recognize the caractéres of the great majority of the figures.” Speaking 
about Hippocrates, Girodet, in a letter to Doctor Trioson, significantly underlined his new interest 
in the psychological characterization of his personages: “Je me suis attaché, autant que j’ai pu, a 
varier et a caractériser les expressions.”*° 

As noted above, this shift of emphasis from passions to caractére corresponded to the growing 
importance of the Pre-Romantic concept of individualism which was popularized, in its most 
obvious but also in its most concrete form, through Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy. However, 
in the rapid evolution of Girodet’s historical painting, during a brief period of seven years, the 
diffusion of the Zeitgeist of the late eighteenth century played only a general role, while the 
influence of Lavater can be recognized as one of the factors directly responsible for the changes 
introduced by Girodet in Hippocrates. 

The circumstances which preceded the execution of this painting prepared Girodet for the 
adoption of Lavater’s ideas. Hippocrates was painted immediately after The Sleep of Endymion,” 
a work which was praised by the contemporaries for its originality, but which was criticized by 
Girodet, to use his own words, because “L’expression des passions . . . est nulle,” and because the 
caractéres of the personages were not new: “Ce sont des caractéres de tétes grecs et, par conséquent, 
connus depuis longtemps: il n’y a la que le seul mérite d’une imitation presque servile, et presque 
toujours aisée.”*” Hence, the painter became especially interested in the subject of Hippocrates, for 
this subject was a challenge to his creativeness and his originality because of the “expressions trés 
variées a traiter.”** The time of the execution of the painting, 1791-1792,* corresponded to the end 
of the Ancien Régime, the period described by Baldensperger as marking the highest point of the 
admiration aroused by Lavater.* Thus, Lavater’s Essays provided a natural source of inspiration, 
and the already mentioned caricatures of the Carnet de Rome (1790-1793) show, beyond any 
doubt, that Girodet was interested in physiognomy, precisely at the time when he was painting 
Hippocrates. 

In this work one aspect of Lavater’s influence can be recognized in Girodet’s awareness of the 
physiognomical theory of temperaments. In his Essays, Lavater criticized the traditional, pseudo- 
physiological approach to the study of temperaments, in which the choleric, the sanguine, the 
melancholic, and the phlegmatic were characterized by “corporeal ingredients . . . incorporated 
with the blood, nerves, and juices.”*’ Hence, he described “a better mode of considering tempera- 
ments, physiognomically and medicinally.”** He believed that, whatever the internal nature of 


79. It is important to note that in this painting Girodet Hippocrates was finished on November 25, 1791 (ibid., p. 
introduced two definitely individualized figures. He repre- 400). 


sented himself among the followers of Hippocrates, on the 82. ibid., p. 275. 
extreme left of the composition, and copied the head of 83. sbid., p. 277. 
Hippocrates from the well-known Capitoline bust (Girodet, 84. The painting was finished on September 28, 1792 (ibid., 
CEuvres posthumes, 11, p. 415). Pp. 417). 
80. sbid., p. 418. 85. Baldensperger, Etudes d’histoire littéraire, p. 70. 
81. Louvre Museum, Paris. The Sleep of Endymion was 86. Supra, notes 43, 44. 
completed on September 18, 1791 (Girodet, Euvres posthumes, 87. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 111, p. 64. 


1, p. 396), while one of the earliest painted sketches of 88. ibid., p. 66. 
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the body, “each temperament has its own point of irritability. .. . There must, therefore, be a 
determinate object or point to which their attention must all be directed, and which shall affect 
them all like as the thermometer can only give accurate indications in the place where it constantly 
stands.” To illustrate this “barometrical, or thermometrical””’ method, Lavater used an engraving 
(Fig. 12)** showing four personages, representing the four temperaments, expressing their reaction, 
their “point of irritability,” at the sight of the touching Farewell of Calas by Chodowiecki. It is 
difficult to determine how far Girodet followed the physiognomical theory of temperaments in the 
delineation of the great majority of the personages of Hippocrates.” Yet, this illustration from 
Lavater’s Essays, the very one which Stendhal mentioned in his Histoire de la pemture en Italie,” 
seems to have directly inspired Girodet in the three figures of the Persians standing on the extreme 
right of his painting (Fig. 11). The choleric of the engraving is described by Lavater as “angular, 
contracted, and stamping,” thinking of “powerful revenge.”” This description and the attitude 
of the personage, who, in the engraving, is represented erect, his arm akimbo, and violently turning 
his head, correspond to the figure of the angry Persian standing before a door, in the background 
of Girodet’s composition. The sanguine, shedding “ineffectual tears,”’® with a handkerchief held 
against his face, is reminiscent of the weeping Persian on the very right of the painting. Finally, 
the melancholic, who in the engraving is bowing his head, “has no elasticity, exclaims not, but is 
oppressed,”””” seems to have a counterpart in the Persian sadly standing in the right foreground 
of Hippocrates. Naturally, Girodet could not introduce in his painting the “round, smooth, full, 
and seated”** figure of the phlegmatic, because this temperament “is only irritable to that which 
he can obtain by rest and ease.”®° 

In the same painting, Lavater’s Essays also influenced Girodet from another point of view. The 
Swiss author, far from describing only virtuous caractéres, depicted a complex humanity in which 
vices were given as much importance as virtues. Similarly Girodet, in depicting the moral qualities 
of his personages, juxtaposed virtuous and low caractéres. Besides the courtly hypocrite, one can 
recognize the weak-willed, in the tortured hesitation of one of Hippocrates’ disciples (immediately 
behind and to the left of the figure of the physician), and the greedy, in the figure of the Greek 
(in the foreground, on the left of Hippocrates) looking at the Persians’ gifts while his right hand 
nervously grasps the edge of his cloak. The moral contrast of these caractéres with Hippocrates 
may be understood as conceived to emphasize the virtue of the hero. However, in this kind of 
opposition, the painters of the second half of the eighteenth century limited themselves to a contrast 
between noble types, on the one hand, and vulgar or brutal ones, on the other. The latter, most 
often, were not given serious consideration and were conceived only as moral repoussoirs.*®° 
Moreover, the low caractéres of Girodet’s personages are completely devoid of any pathetic or 
tragic quality. Each of them, such as the hypocritical Persian or the greedy Greek, is conceived, 
to use an expression of Girodet’s friend Delille, as “une scéne comique.””” These personages 
suggest ridiculousness as much as vice and belong to the realm of comedy or genre painting rather 
than to the field of tragedy or heroic historical painting. 


89. ibid., p. 69. go. tbid., p. 67. painting, one may recall that in art this idea was far from 


gi. Fig. 12 reproduces plate Lit, facing p. 331 of Lavater’s 
Essays on Physiognomy, translated by T. Holcroft, 3rd ed., 
London, Blake, 1840. This engraving appears in practically all 
the editions of Lavater’s Essays, as for instance in the third 
volume of the 1789 Holcroft translation (facing p. 69) in the 
fourth volume of the first German edition (frontispiece), and 
in the second volume of the first French edition (p. 69, see 
above note 8). 

g2. Lavater used the example of the four basic tempera- 
ments to illustrate his theory more vividly. However, he 
admitted the great complexity which could result in various 
combinations, and his aim was “only to express the sum of the 
temperaments” (Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, 11, p. 68). 
In relation to the concept of the “point of irritability,” which 
seems to be so well exemplified in the very subject of Girodet’s 


being new. It had, for instance, already been used in David’s 
Death of Socrates (1787) and had been dramatically illustrated 
in Leonardo’s Last Supper, a painting which was seen and 
greatly admired by Girodet before his coming to Rome. 

93. Supra, note 12. 

94. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, I11, p. 70. 

95. tbid., p. 69. 96. ibid. 97. ibid. 

98. ibid. 99. ibid., p. 68. 

100. As for instance in the painting of Barthélémy repre- 
senting The Prophet Eleasar Refusing to Eat the Forbidden 
Meat (1789, Museum of Angers). It would be difficult to find 
one personage suggesting vulgarity or vice in David’s classical 
historical paintings. 

101. J. Delille, Geuvres, Paris, Lefévre, 1844, 1, La con- 
versation, p. 197. 
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In itself, Girodet’s interest in the concept of caractére suggests his overstepping the then recog- 
nized borders of heroic art. In French classical literature, the study of caractéres was traditionally 
the concern of the comic mode, while the play of passions was reserved for the tragic and heroic 
genres. From this difference of emphasis was derived the tradition of a tragic cycle of passions and 
of a comic repertory of caractéres. The accepted superiority of tragedy over comedy—in other 
words, the play of passions over the description of caractéres—was fully recognized by the 
Davidians. Strong delineations of caractéres were abandoned to genre, while classical historical 
painting became chiefly concerned with the passions of ideal personages. From 1785 to 1792, the 
development of Girodet’s historical painting began, with Horatius Killing his Sister, in the realm 
of classical tragedy, but ended, with Hippocrates, in a type of art in which the classical drama was 
permeated by elements of comedy and genre, the “détails spirituels”’” noted by Baudelaire. 

Thus, under the influence of Lavater, Girodet, through his study of caractéres, was about to 
break the mold of the Davidian classical historical painting. It would have been impossible for the 
artist to continue in the same direction without violating the classical law of the unités, rejecting 
the idealism of Winckelmann, and without frankly entering the realm of genre painting. Girodet 
was undoubtedly aware of this danger, and in later classical historical paintings, as for instance in 
the series of the Chateau de Compiégne,*” he went back to the study of passions enacted by idealized 
personages. Thus, he completely abandoned the kind of rational study of caractére he had attempted 
in Hippocrates. However, classical historical painting represents only a negligible part of Girodet’s 
production in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The painter most often preferred to spurn 
the Davidian credo for the sake of emotionalism found in such subjects as the Scene of a Deluge 
or Ossian. 


It can be seen that Girodet never became a blindly fanatical disciple of Lavater, and his interest 
in physiognomy exemplifies only one trend in the maze of ideas and doctrines reflected in his art. 
However, in regard to the painter’s personality, this interest in physiognomy acquires a very 
significant meaning. Throughout his life, the artist was fascinated by the concept of originality,’ 
a quality which he placed above all others and which he wanted to achieve at all costs. The painter, 
who proclaimed: “je préfére le bizarre au plat?” and who approached all problems with a love for 
tortuous complication, was, more than any other French artist of his time, prone to be stimulated 
by the strange combination of illuminism and rationalism which characterized the writings of 
Lavater. For Girodet, the Essays on Physiognomy were more than a book in which he could find 
a repertory of images or a method of analytical observation. Above all, the Essays offered him a 
path through which he could escape the spirit of slavish conformity so typical of many Neo- 
Classical painters. The fact that this path led to a dead end is of little importance. Girodet’s interest 
in Lavater was only an episode, but this episode was one of the short-lived adventures in which 
some of the most daring Davidians hoped to find relief from the glacial and monotonous grandeur 
of Winckelmann’s ideals. In exhausting some of the pseudophilosophical and semiscientific means 
of escape, Girodet prepared for the greater and more fruitful adventures of Géricault and 
Delacroix. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


102. C. Baudelaire, Curiosités esthétiques, Paris, Conard, 103. The Departure of the Warrior and The Return of 


1923, p. 210. It must be noted that in the late eighties the 
French Neo-Classical painters, without going as far as Girodet, 
were beginning to show a definite trend toward psychological 
elaboration. It would perhaps be interesting to investigate in 
what way this short-lived trend, shown for instance in such 
works as David’s Death of Socrates (1787) or Vincent’s Zeuxis 
Selecting his Models (1789, Louvre), may be related to the 
popularity of Lavater’s ideas. 


the Warrior. 

104. Girodet even wrote an essay on the importance of this 
idea (De Poriginalité dans les arts du dessin [1817], in 
(Euvres posthumes, 11, pp. 187-204). 

105. As related by Coupin in his Notice historique sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de Girodet (included in Giuvres posthumes, 
1, p. xlvj). 
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3. Girodet, Doctor Trioson Dying, Drawing, 


Musée de Montargis (photo: Bulloz) 


2. Group of Busts, Ulustration from 
Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy 
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4. Girodet, Drawing from Carnet de Rome, 
Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque nationale, Paris 
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9. Girodet, Horatius Killing his Sister, Musée de Montargis (photo: Bulloz) 


10. Girodet, Hippocrates Refusing the Presents of Artaxerxes 
Ecole de Médecine, Paris (photo: Giraudon) 
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11. Girodet, Hippocrates Refusing 
the Presents of Artaxerxes 
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o 12. The Four Temperaments, Illustration from Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy 


TAKEUCHI SEIHO: 
PAINTER OF POST-MEIJI JAPAN“ 


WALLACE S. BALDINGER 


tT YuGAwara on the Tokaidé the express train does not stop. Rumor has it, however, that 
when the great Seihé rode the express, going from his home in Kyéoto or in Sagano to his 
third mansion in that resort town near Tokyé, the train never failed to stop. If the story 
has any foundation, the motorman was like all Japanese at the height of the artist’s career: they 
sought with every courtesy to honor Takeuchi Seih6.* Collectors coveted his works, paid their 
money in advance, then strove to get their orders filled by heaping him with gifts. They plied 
him, for example, with that prized gelatinous confection ydkan, until the Takeuchi family came 
to use it for fuel. A station-master in Yokohama, learning of Seihd’s zest for a certain Chinese 
dish available only in that city, bought it for him regularly and sent it by special delivery. Prince 
Kuni-no-miya, visiting the artist’s home in Sagano, bore him tribute with the planting of a pine 
tree in the garden. When the painter lay dying of pneumonia at Yugawara, with no oxygen tank 
at hand, the mayor sent the city’s fire truck and ambulance in search of one. 

Every twenty-third of August, anniversary of the master’s death in 1942, citizens of Yugawara 
commemorate his passing with a Seihd Matsuri. Every New Year’s Day disciples in Kyoto pray 
for the master’s spirit before the Takeuchi butsudan (family-shrine). Every spring his one-time 
pupils, banded together as the Chikujokai,’ exhibit their current works in his honor. Once a month 
they meet for mutual criticism and study, thus perpetuating a custom initiated by Seihd himself 
more than sixty years before. The family treasures trophies of SeihG’s honors from abroad: medals 
from governments of Manchukuo, China, Hungary, Germany; Légion d’Honneur award from 
the government of France for addition of a painting to the Luxembourg Collection; painting prize 


at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893. 
Contemporary renown does not of itself argue posthumous historical importance. It is not Seihd 
alone, however, who is omitted in recently published histories of Japanese art; it is the entire 


* Among others who have assisted in the preparation of this 
study, too numerous to mention, certain individuals have been 
exceptionally helpful. They include the sons of the artist, 
Takeuchi Itsu and Takeuchi Shir6; the daughter of the artist, 
Takeuchi Sono, widow of It6 Tamejiré, and her son, Ité 
Hisashi; various members of the CAikujékai, above all Oya 
Shunrei, It6 Sekika, and Miki Suizan; the Japanese historian 
of Momoyama and Tokugawa painting, Doi Tsugiyoshi, the 
Japanese historian who wrote the history of Japanese sculpture 
and painting translated by H. G. Henderson, Minamoto Toyo- 
mune, and the author’s secretary, who aided in making transla- 
tions, Ohno Miyeko. Japanese names as given in the present 
study follow the customary Japanese order; #.¢., family name 
first, then the given name, without separation by a comma. In 
referring to an artist by a single name the usage of the Japanese 
art historian is followed and the given name employed, rather 
than the family name. 

1. Apart from a pamphlet written by Kikuchi Jitaré and 
published in Kobe in 1911 under title of 4 Short History of 
Takenouchi Seihéd: the Founder of the Seihd School, there 
exists in English no published reference for the artist. The 
chief biographical accounts in Japanese are those written by 
Takeuchi Itsu, in Seihd Kanwa (“Chats About Seihd”), 


Toky6, 1936, and in two catalogues: Sakurai Naoji, ed., Seihd 
Isakuten Shi (“Seihd Retrospective Exhibition Collection”), 
Ky6éto, 1943; and Kimura Sdichi, ed., Seihd Kaiko Tenrankai 
Zuroku (“Catalogue of the Seihd Retrospective Exhibition”), 
Toky6, 1943. Takeuchi Itsu collaborated with other authors 
in the preparation of laudatory and critical essays for a Seihd 
Feature Issue of the Periodical Téei, Vol. xv1, No. 11 (1940). 
The issue commemorates the seventy-seventh birthday of the 
artist, one regarded by Japanese as a particularly auspicious 
birthday in the life of the individual. 

2. The Chikujékai (Bamboo Stick Fellowship) was named 
by Seih6 himself to designate his School. His family name, 
Takeuchi (or Takenouchi), means literally “Inside Bamboo.” 
Take, the word for “bamboo,” is read in certain compounds 
as chiku; hence the play on his name in the name for the 
Fellowship. Brief biographies of twenty-four out of more than 
one hundred CAikujékai painters are published in Kobayashi 
Tempu, Takeuchi Seihé Ha no Maki (“Book of the Takeuchi 
Seihé School”), Kyéto, 1944. Brief biographical accounts of 
eleven of the earlier members of the Chikujékai are given by 
Serge Elisséév, La Peinture Comtemporaine au Japon, Paris, 
1923, Pp. 71-80, 90-92. 
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Meiji-Taisho-Showa Era in which he lived.* By omitting it they imply the break made by the 
Meiji Restoration in Japan’s cultural development, together with the decline in painting which 
it precipitated. 

One can deny neither the revolutionary change nor the confusion into which the Meiji Restora- 
tion cast the painters of Nippon. One must at the same time question the perspective of historians 
who choose on such ground to ignore an epoch probably as momentous to Japanese culture as the 
Asuka or the Nara. It is as though historians of Occidental art decided, on assumption that all 
subsequent artists were degenerate, to stop with Manet and Degas. Much recent painting in Japan, 
to be sure, does imitate the forms of European painting, and does fail to catch either the spirit or 
the substance of its models. It calls on the historian merely to measure degrees of success at imita- 
tion, dullest of tasks for even the most prosaic scholar. If counterfeits were all that Japan offered 
during the century since Westernizing influences began and if, as earlier experience with foreign 
styles seems to indicate,* nothing better can be expected until assimilation of these influences can 
be completed, then one must forgive historians their omission. Imitation, however, makes only one 
chapter in the story of modern art in Japan. At every stage during the past hundred years of 
Westernization, painters have arisen able to fuse the importations with the native heritage and 
produce work good enough to reward a historian willing to bring his account of Japanese art 
down to the present. 

Among such synthesizers Takeuchi Seih6, or Takeuchi Tsunekichi as his parents named him, 
distinguished himself. When he was born in Kyoto in 1864 the tottering Tokugawa Shigunate had 
still five years to rule, but for sixteen years at least, the craze for things Occidental had already 
been confounding the painters of Japan.* Tsunekichi’s father, owner of a restaurant on Oike-dori 
at the heart of Japan’s Ancient Capital, saw in the current unrest little cause for worry and even 
promise of business should the overthrow of the Shogunate result in return of political power from 
Edo to Kydto. Confident his son would succeed him in the restaurant-management, he scoffed 
when a flower, painted for his son’s amusement by a restaurant patron, gave the boy his idea of 
becoming an artist. No livelihood could have seemed more precarious at a time when even the 
most celebrated of painters were reduced to hawking their pictures on the street.’ The elder 
Takeuchi surrendered only when at length his daughter Koto promised to run the restaurant in 


3- To list the books which fail to carry the history of 
Japanese painting beyond the collapse of the Tokugawa 
Shdgunate is to proceed in negative fashion to complete an 
entire bibliography on the subject. It may be of interest to 
present the basic items in such a bibliography, covering publica- 
tions in both Japanese and European languages. Such a list 
would have to include: Kurokawa Mayori et al., Nihon 
Teikoku Bijutsu Ryakushi (“Brief History of the Art of 
Imperial Japan”), Toékyd, 1916 (1st ed. in French, Tékyd, 
1899; English ed., Harada Jiré, trans., History of Japanese 
Art, Toky6, 1913); Laurence Binyon, Painting in the Far 
East, London, 1908, pp. 181-261; Arthur Morrison, The 
Painters of Japan, London, 1911; Ernest F. Fenollosa (Mary 
Fenollosa, ed.), Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 2 vols., 
London, 1912, II, pp. 159-205; Otto Fischer, Die Kunst 
Indiens, Chinas und Japans (Propylien Kunstgeschichte), 
Berlin, 1928, pp. 106-139; Otto Kiimmel, Die Kunst Chinas, 
Japans und Koreas (Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft), Pots- 
dam, 1929; René Grousset, Les Civilisations de lOrient, 4 
vols., Paris, 1930, 1v; Minamoto Hoshi (H. G. Henderson, 
trans.), An Illustrated History of Japanese Art, Kyéto, 1935 
(ist ed. in Japanese, Minamoto Toyomune [the author’s 
preferred reading of his name], Nippon Bijutsushi Zuroku, 
KySéto, 1932); Tsuda Noritake, Handbook of Japanese Art, 
Toky6, 1935; Noma Seiroku et al., eds., Nihon Bijutsu 
Ryakushi (“Brief History of Japanese Art”), Tokyd, 1938; 
Fujikake Shizuya, ed., Nihon Bijutsu Taikei: Kaiga (“Outlines 
of Japanese Art: Painting”), 2 vols., Tokyd, 1942, 11 (Ge); 


Kuno Takeshi, ed., Nihon Bijutsushi (“History of Japanese 
Art”), 2 vols., Toky6, 1949, 11; Langdon Warner, The 
Enduring Art of Japan, Cambridge, Mass., 1952; and Tazawa 
Yutaka and other staff members of the Toékyd National 
Museum, eds., Pageant of Japanese Art, 6 vols., 11, Painting II, 
Toky6, 1952. Such a list shows very well the reluctance of 
the historians of Japanese art to deal with Meiji-Taishé-Showa 
art as a part of Japanese art as a whole. Only separate 
monographs, and none of them adequately, have thus far 
dealt with Meiji-Taish6-Showa art: Fujioka Sakutaré, Kinsei 
Kaigashi (“History of Modern Painting”), Toky6, 1917 
(revised ed., 1941); Serge Elisséév, op.cit.; Kanzaki Kenichi, 
Kyéto ni Okeru Nihongashi (“History of Japanese Painting in 
Kyéto”), Kydto, 1929; Saité Ryizé, Shimbi Bijutsushi (“His- 
tory of Art and Appreciation of the Beautiful”), Téky6, 1931; 
Moriguchi Tari, Bijutsu Go-ji-nen Shi (“History of Fifty 
Years of Art”), Toky6, 1943; and Kawakita Rimmei, in 
Shimonaka Yasaburo, ed., Sekai Bijutsu Zenshi (“World 
Art Complete”), xxv, Nihon IV, Tokyé, 1951. Only the last- 
mentioned work is not monographic and its treatment of the 
painting of this era is summary. 

4. Minamoto, Illustrated History, op.cit., p. 241. 

5. George Sansom, The Western World and Japan, New 
York, 1950, pp. 378-380. 

6. ibid., p. 381, where Kano Hogai and Hashimoto Gahé 
are so described. Elisséév, of.cit., pp. 32-36, records instances 
of other painters who suffered similar straits. 
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her younger brother’s stead. The father then placed his fourteen-year-old son under his painter- 
neighbor Tsuchida Eirin, who, symptomatic of the sad state into which his art had fallen, supple- 
mented income from sale of pictures not only by taking in pupils but by operating a tea-house. 

Tsuchida Eirin was an indifferent artist but he belonged to a school of distinction. Established 
something less than a hundred years before by Matsumura Goshun,’ it became known as the Shij6 
School because its founder lived on Shijd-dori, Ky6to’s main thoroughfare east and west.° Goshun 
had been an eclectic. Within the limits of a certain decorative convention he had developed a style 
joining the manners of two older schools: the Nanga (Southern Painting), usually identified with 
the Bunjinga (Literate Painting),’ freely suggestive, inspired like Southern-Sung Chinese painting 
by poetic imagination; and the Maruyama, originating in the detailed but vigorous nature-realism 
of Maruyama Okyo.”° Goshun had managed to fuse these dissimilar styles into something new, to 
teach it to his pupils and through them to establish a tradition. It was this Shijd style which Eirin 
inherited” and now sought to transmit to the Takeuchi youth. 

Four years with Eirin satisfied Tsunekichi that he had about exhausted all his first teacher had 
to offer. By that time, in 1881, he was confident he could qualify for entrance into the classes of even 
the greatest of Kyéto’s artists. Active at that time were three such masters, all more or less orthodox 
followers of the same Shijé tradition: Mori Kansai (1813-1894), Kishi Chikud6 (1826-1897),°° 
and Kono Bairei (1844-1895).** The first two of these were little interested in teaching. But Bairei, 
strictest disciplinarian, severest critic, was at the same time an enthusiastic, inspiring teacher. His 
classes were large, his pupils devoted. For choice of master beyond Eirin, therefore, the young 
Takeuchi could have had little hesitation. 

Within a year of admittance to the Bairei studio Tsunekichi won from his new master rank as 
“Chief of Crafts” in the classroom; in three years he brought honor to Bairei’s instruction by plac- 
ing in international exhibitions; in four years he accompanied his master and their mutual friend, 
the Abbot of Higashi Honganji, on a sketching trip to Toky6 and northern Honshi.”* And before 
the master’s death in 1895 he received from K6no Bairei that highest honor in Japan short of actual 
adoption: bestowal of a special artist-name, or gd, by which thereafter to be known. 

Seihd, “Living Phoenix,” the gé thus given Tsunekichi, suited the young painter.”* Rising 
pregnant with energy out of fires of creation like that fabulous Oriental bird, the 46-6 or phoenix, 
the pupil must have proved baffling to the master, for all their comradeship. Tsunekichi’s associa- 


7. For Matsumura Goshun (1752-1811) see Mochizuki 
Shinjé, Goshun (Téyé Bijutsu Bunko Series), Téky6, 1941. 

8. For the Shijé6 School, see Iizuka Beiwu, ed., Nihonga 
Taisei (“Collection of Japanese Painting”), 39 vols., x1Iv, 
Shijé Ha, and “Maruyama-Shijé Ha, Tokyé, 1933; 
also Inazuka Takeshi, “Maruyama-Shijéha Ron” (“Essay 
Concerning the Maruyama-Shijé School”), CAaé Bijutsu, v, 
No. 5, 44 (1919), pp. 8, 23. 

g. Nanga paintings are illustrated, zbid., xxx111, Nanga Ha, 
Toky6, 1933. The School is studied critically and historically 
by Taki Seiichi, Bunjinga Nyiimon (“An Introduction to 
Bunjinga Painting”), 1925. 

10. The best monograph on Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795) 
and the Maruyama School is that written by Suzuki Susumu, 
Okyo [Téyé Bijutsu Bunko Series], Tokyd, 1941. 

11. Tsuchida Eirin was a pupil of Yokoyama Seiki, who in 
turn was a pupil of Matsumura Keibun, Goshun’s younger 
brother and devoted disciple. 

12. Only picture-books exist as references for Kansai. See 
Norikane Suehiro, ed., Mori Kansai Isaku Zuroku (“The 
Works of Mori Kansai Illustrated”), Kydto, 1944, and Mori 
Yizan, introd., Kansai Gafu (Catalogue of an Exhibition 
Held in Kyéto at Nanzenji), 3 vols., Kydto, 1906. 

13. References for Chikud6é are scarcely more satisfactory. 
There are simply a brief biography with plates published 
by Unsdd6, Kishi Chikudd Gafu (“Kishi Chikudé Cata- 


logue”), Kyéto, 1927; a series of woodblock reproductions in 
color published in two volumes also by Unsddé, n.d.; Aiba 
Chébei, ed., Chikudé Iboku (“Surviving Paintings by 
Chikud6”), Kyéto, 1903; and an article by Doi Tsugiyoshi, 
“Kishi Chikudé ni Tsuite (“Concerning Kishi Chikudé”), 
Kinsei Kaiga Shiké (“Comprehensive Consideration of Mod- 
ern Painting”), Kydto, 1948, pp. 172-179. 

14. Unlike Kansai and Chikudé, Bairei has been favored 
by numerous publications, See especially Takeuchi Itsu and 
Takeuchi Shir6, Bairei Iboku: Denki, Iko, Nempu (“Effects 
of Bairei: Biography, Writings, Chronology”), Kyéto, 1940. 
Of value chiefly for their illustrations are the catalogue of the 
retrospective exhibition held at the Ky6to Hakubutsukan, Baireé 
Ihé (“Retrospective Collection of Paintings by Bairei”), 
Kydto, 1936, and copybooks prepared for the instruction of 
his pupils, like Kégyé Zushiki (“How to Make Pictures”), 
3 vols., Toky6, 1883. 

15. Sketches made on a similar trip by K6no Bairei in 
1876 are reproduced by Rydseki-en Dénin (Members of 
Rydseki-en) , Tdkd Shashin (“Sketches on a Trip to the East”), 
1925. 

16. When in 1887 Seih6 married Nami, oldest daughter of 
Takayama-san, prominent Nishijin textiles merchant, Kéno 
Bairei painted a phoenix to give his disciple as a wedding 
gift. The painting is reproduced in Bairei Iboku, of.cit., p. 39. 
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tions with the strong-willed Bairei were at times, in fact, far from tranquil. Resistance to his master’s 
teachings once brought expulsion from class upon the young man, and he was reinstated only by 
apology. 

Strong personalities are likely to come into conflict, but the source of difficulty in this case was 
more than personal: it was the inevitable clash between the old and the new. Bairei was enterprising, 
but his art and the point of view behind it belonged to the past. He taught by conventional Japanese 
methods, preparing a series of renderings for his pupils to copy over and over until they could make 
identical representations from memory: He chose as subjects for these renderings simple objects 
like a fan, a lantern, a persimmon—or maybe the Shi Kunshi (the Four Paragons, Ran-chiku-bai- 
kiku, or “orchid-bamboo-plum-chrysanthemum”), with each plant painted in turn the way it looks 
under different effects of weather, time, season. For each such exercise Bairei analyzed before his 
pupils its component brush-strokes: how many strokes, in what order of execution, with what special 
character to invest each stroke (in painting bamboo, for example, whether to make the stroke in 
question like a swallow’s tail, a rat’s tail, the character for “man,” or what not). 

Within this Oriental language of painting”’ Bairei insisted that his pupils master the Shijd-School 
colloquial before they try variations prompted by direct study from nature. He found most pupils 
willing enough to follow his procedure. Long before he thought to name his star-pupil Seihd, how- 
ever, he detected in the youth’s exercises a certain stubborn deviation towards the “modernism” of 
his day. “It is painted in Takeuchi-san’s own manner,” he would remark despairingly. 

Bairei drew fish with scrupulous observation; he painted them in the best tradition of Goshun 
and Okyo.”* For a realism that evokes even touch and smell, however, Bairei could scarcely equal 
a sequence of studies made by Tsunekichi during the early months of his tutelage and subsequently 
mounted to constitute a pair of emakimono.”* The teacher may indeed have had no part in them, 
for they appear to have been done in the kitchen of the restaurant and not in Bairei’s class. Eloquent 
of that Japanese cuisine which, as far as a Westerner can tell, rejects nothing ever caught in a net, 
the restaurant-proprietor’s son seems to have painted everything from fish and eel to shellfish, 
squid and plankton. He put them down on paper, moreover, not as a mere cataloguing but with a 
flow of contour and a rhythmic grouping and spacing that caught something of the time-honored 
Oriental quality of seidé which Okakura Kakuzé once translated as “Life-movement of the Spirit 
through the Rhythm of Things.’”° Indebted to his master though he was, for craftsmanship and 
technical devices, the emergent Seihd was already finding in a direct approach to nature a certain 
Romantic Realism that was destined to carry him out of the Shijé tradition into an art of his own. 

Impressed by his son’s auspicious start in a profession that he still regarded as extremely pre- 
carious, the father was anxious to guarantee every turn in fortune that might come the young man’s 
way. He belonged to the parish of nearby Shinsen-en (Shingon Buddhist temple located in a sur- 
viving fragment of the Heian Period’s Imperial Palace Park). To the favor of a Dragon thought 
to live beneath the pond in this park—and one to which, like all restaurant-people, geisha, and other 
mizushobai of the neighborhood, he customarily prayed for luck—he ascribed his prosperity as a 
restaurant-keeper. He advised his son accordingly to cultivate the Dragon’s graces, supplementing 
his prayers at the shrine by painting for it his own votive picture, or ema, as the Japanese call it.” 


17. Best treated for Chinese painting, and through it for 
Japanese, in Raphael Petrucci (trans. and ed.) , Kiai-Tseu-Yuan 
Houa Tchouan, les Enseignements de la Peinture du Jardin 
Grand Comme un Grain de Moutarde: Encyclopédie de la 
Peinture Chinoise, 2 vols., Paris, 1918. See also Henry P. 
Bowie, On the Laws of Japanese Painting, New York, 1951 
(1st ed., San Francisco, 1911), and Tsuda Noritake, Jdeals 
of Japanese Painting, Tikys, 1940. 

18. Witness, for example, the studies reproduced in Bairei 
Iboku, p. 58, and compare Bairei’s Keirya Kégyo Zu (“Paint- 


ing of Trout in Mountain Stream”) with Okyo’s Hisui Kogyo 
Zu (“Painting of Kingfisher and Trout”) as reproduced in 
Minamoto, Illustrated History of Japanese Art, figs. 192 and 
182, Opp. pp. 229 and 220. 

19. Now preserved in the Fujii Collection of Nishinomiya. 

20. Okakura Kakuzé, The Ideals of the East, Toky6, 1941 
(1st ed., London, 1903), p. 42. 

21. Behind the Honsha or main dragon-shrine on one of 
the islands in the pond at Shinsen-en, an old pine overhangs 
the water. Below it from the bed of the pond opens a deep 
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Into perfecting this ema (Fig. 1) Seihé at the age of twenty-three put everything he had. Look- 
ing for a subject, he recalled that of a recent kakemono by Bairei: Seidbo, fair Princess immortalized 
in Chinese legend.” According to some accounts, Seidbo was an incarnation of the Dragon living 
beneath a lake or a river in western China, riding in the form of the beautiful maiden on cloudbanks 
for carriage, and luring travelers into her subaquatic palace whence they never returned.” 

Ona slab of keyaki wood Seihé painted his own version of the Dragon-lady—wafted along in the 
clouds, attended by her maidservants, honored by a sea-god with his retinue of marine creatures. 
To the rendering of this retinue Seihd brought opportunely his restaurant-kitchen studies. To the 
portrayal of Seidbo and her Chinese ladies-in-waiting he brought data gained from copying Chinese 
paintings. But to the effect of floating movement which the subject required he brought his own 
peculiarly Japanese respect for materials—exploiting the very grain of the wood, for instance, so 
as to suggest that like the wind it was bearing the figures with the clouds. He fused these diverse 
elements of Realism and Eclecticism in a technique of crisply struck-in notes of color and gofun 
(opaque Chinese white). Thereafter, by commissions to design for tapestries and by the increasing 
sale of his pictures he felt himself confirmed on the independent road that he had chosen to follow, 
and so proceeded to explore its possibilities with mounting enthusiasm. 

One milestone of Seihd’s advance is a kakemono painted in 1896: a landscape which he first 
called Sumigama (“Charcoal-burning”) but which he later entitled Shazan Boai (“Fog at Evening 
in the Mountains of Autumn”). If we compare this early work by Seih6 with a painting done by 
Bairei shortly prior to the latter’s death the preceding year, we can determine something of the way 
in which the pupil departed from the master’s teachings. Bairei’s picture (Fig. 3) is remarkable for 
its heimei, that characteristically Japanese effect of lightness and clarity. Every rock and leaf in 
the composition is defined precisely and no shadow is permitted to obscure the definition. Details 
are joined to make the walls of a mountain-gorge, device by which to emphasize the cascaded tor- 
rent, the bridge across it, the shrine beyond. In order to realize the conventional ten-chi-jin 
(heaven-earth-man) motive, no element nor manner promulgated by the Shijd School for render- 
ing it has been forgotten: ranshishun (withered-kindling brushwork) for the rocks, koshd-ten (pep- 
per-dotting) for the foliage, etc. 

Although Bairei’s kakemono has gained by its conventions a certain pleasing abstractness of effect, 
it betrays at the same time that stiffness and brittleness to which academic work is prone. Seihd’s 
kakemono (Fig. 4) utilizes corresponding conventions, to be sure—daishdfu hekishun (large-and- 
smal]-axe-stroke brushwork) for the rocks, kikwka-ten (chrysanthemum-dotting) for the foliage 
—but it is as eclectic in its stylistic variations as Bairei’s is consistent. Its rockwork, for instance, 
comes from Sesshi, who so rendered crags in trenchant, angular strokes.** Its woodland comes from 
Nankai and the Nanga-School dilettantes, who painted tree trunks in this loose and open, chobo- 
chobo manner. When it was first exhibited, in fact, its hodgepodge of borrowings drew the epithet 
nue-ha (school of unclassifiable monstrous birds), in English, perhaps, “school of boarding-house 
hash.” 


The repoussoir of Seihd’s painting comes, on the other hand, from the natural landscape itself, for 


well, entrance, it is popularly believed, to the Palace of the 
Dragon. By associating water thus with the Dragon-bestower 
of rain, Shinsen-en became a temple specially favored by 
those of the uncertain, fluctuating businesses implied in their 
name mizushdbai, “water trades” like entertaining, lodging, 
and dining. Seihé’s ema hangs today on the ramma (lattice- 
work panel above the fusuma or sliding doors) in the main 
room of the building, facing the Honsha to the east. It was 
removed from its original position in the Emad6 when this 
building was demolished about 1925 to make way for the 
widening of Oike-dori, the street passing in front of the 
temple. The ema was kept for several years in a parishioner’s 


house, where the rendering of the clouds was crudely re- 
touched. Finally, in 1933, the votive was returned to the 
temple and hung in its present position when Tdji, the mother 
temple, moved a building from another sub-temple to serve 
as Shinsen-en’s Kyakuden (or reception building). 

22. Reproduced, Doi, ed., Bairei of.cit., pl. xxxvil. 

23. Among the numerous accounts of Seidbo is that by Saitd 
Ryizé, ed., Gadai Jiten (“Painting-subject Dictionary”), 
Toky6, 1929, p. 202. 

24. Seihd’s copy of the Sesshii emakimono in the Mori 
Collection is reproduced in Sakurai, ed., Seihd Isakuten Shi, 
op.cit., pl. XXXVI. 
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when viewed in a broadly tonal way a scene yields just such effects of depth through contrast of 
dark foreground detail against illuminated distance. Seihd owed his power to see thus luministically 
to the example set for him by Kishi Chikudd. He owed above all to his older contemporary his 
motivation for those eye-quickening passages by which he indicated fog and the smoke of the char- 
coal-burners’ fires, passages in which like Chikud6 he found through study of nature one of the 
secrets of imaginative appeal. 

Chikud6 did in truth possess that kind of imagination which found in nature motives which in- 
spired his art; he managed once so successfully to identify himself with the tiger he was painting 
that he went temporarily insane, going about wrapped in a blanket and roaring like the beast. Others 
of Chikudé’s generation had imagination. But Chikudé implemented his in a fashion, new to Japan, 
broadly and freely optical and based on intimacy with natural effects. In order to revivify the 
hackneyed Oriental theme of the Sixteen Rakan, for example, Chikudé once exploited the form- 
obliterating power of shadows cast by a late-afternoon sun (Fig. 5). Half hiding the old men of 
the picture in such shadows on a mountain slope, he made them seem like creatures from another 
world. Chikudé created in this way a Japanese equivalent to paintings of like romantic appeal by 
perhaps a Turner, a Schwind, or a Corot, reproductions of which he may have come across.” 

To draw his motives directly from nature, as Seihd was learning from Chikuds6 to do, was in 
line with the practices urged by Ernest F. Fenollosa when in 1866 the American professor of 
aesthetics lectured to the painters of Kyoto on their art.”* As a student chafing under Bairei’s formal- 
ism, Seih6 must have welcomed Fenollosa’s words of warning against the prevalent dependence by 
Kydto artists on styles of brushwork alone. In the American’s alternative course he must have found 
approval of the very direction he had chosen: fidelity to the immediate character of a subject, 
fidelity without which, according to the lecturer, the life of the forms in art could not be maintained. 

The new path which Seihé was beginning to follow under Chikudo’s leadership was drawing to 
it the whole younger generation in Japan. It was a path of pictorial expression which appealed to 
the state of mind evoked under the stress of the early stages in Japan’s industrialization, even as 
half a century before it had marked corresponding stages in the industrialization of the West. This 
was the path of Romanticism, “art of emotive fragments.”** Whether by fragments of style, 
eclectically assembled, or by fragments of nature, intensively portrayed, Romantic art happened to 
depend for appeal on something deeply rooted in Japanese tradition—that sentimental association 
of an image with a chain of ideas which has always tended in the Orient to link poetry with paint- 
ing. In the light of later history the art of SeihG’s day is seen to constitute, in fact, the great period 
of Japanese Romanticism, seventy-two years of it, from the Meiji Restoration in 1868 to the onset 
of the world-wide depression in the fifth year of Showa, or 1930.”* 


25. Chikudé may also have had personal association with, Minamoto’s chronology runs as follows: 
or seen the paintings of, Antonio Fontanesi, Italian follower 1, romantic (Meiji 1-Shéwa 5, or 1868-1930) 
of Corot. Fontanesi was in Tékyé from 1876 to 1878, teach- A. Early (Meiji 1-28, or 1868-1895) 
ing painting at a short-lived School of Fine Arts sponsored by 1. Preparatory (Meiji 1-13, or 1868-1880) 


the Imperial Government. 2. Germinatory (Meiji 13-28, or 1880-1895) 


26. Fenollosa’s lecture on this occasion is summarized by 
Kanzaki Kenichi in Kydto ni Okeru Nihongashi, op.cit. For 
biographical notes and estimates of Fenollosa’s influence on 
Japanese art, see the preface written by his wife, Mary Fenol- 
losa, in his Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, op.cit., pp. 
vii-xxii, and Miyoshi S., “Ernest Fenollosa,” The Japan 
Magazine, x1, No. 5 (1920), pp. 281ff. 

27. A definition of Romanticism first formulated by R. H. 


- Wilenski, The Modern Movement in Art, London, 1935 (1st 


ed., 1927), pp. 13-17, 197-201. 

28. The concept of a Romantic Period in recent Japanese 
art follows an outline for the history of Meiji-Taishé-Showa 
art formulated by Minamoto Toyomune. It agrees with a 
similar outline prepared by Kawakita Rimmei, Shimonaka 
Yasaburo, ed., Sekai Bijutsu Zenshu, op.cit., XXV, pp. 30-58. 


1880, Bigaku, Japanese word for Aesthetics coined, 
Kyéto Gagakké (Kyéto School of Painting) founded, 
Okakura Kakuzd (1862-1913) graduated from 
Toky6 Imperial University 
B. Later (Meiji 28-Showa 5, or 1895-1930) 

1. Growth (Meiji 28-40, or 1895-1907) 
1895, End of Sino-Japanese War, death of Kono 
Bairei 
(1894, death of Mori Kansai; 1897, death of Kishi 
Chikud6) 

2. Blossom (Meiji 40-Taishé 3, or 1907-1914) 
1907, First Annual October Bunten (cf. note 32 
below) 

3. Harvest (Taishé 3-13, or 1914-1924) 
1914, Beginning of First World War; First Annual 
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This Romantic art, which Seihd was evolving when in 1896 he painted his Shazan Boai, he was 
able actually to trace to its Western sources, for in August 1900 he was sent by the Kyoto Prefectural 
Government to make a six-months’ investigation of the state of painting in Europe. Unlike the 
youthful Picasso, prepared by his avant-garde associations in Barcelona to assimilate on his first trip 
to Paris the art of a Lautrec or a Seurat, the Japanese visitor had no eyes to see the Art Nouveau 
currently emerging out of the vogue for block prints imported from his own Nippon. He saw only 
what he had heard about and calculated would advance him on the road of Romanticism: along with 
the conventional “musts” like Fra Angelico’s frescoes, the Mona Lisa, and the Sistine Madonna, 
nothing of more recent vintage than Turner fantasies, Barbizon landscapes, and Degas genre of 
race track and ballet. 

On Seihd’s return to Japan he began to produce such pastiches as a Turneresque Ruins of a 
Roman Castle which drew from critics the entirely justified charges that he was betraying his native 
heritage and bringing Japanese art to its end. Against just such imitations Fenollosa and members 
of the Nihon Kaiga Kydkai had been protesting.”® Against such abuses of his mission the painter 
himself began to react before long. 

By so doing, moreover, Takeuchi Seih6 reflected current changes in the temper of the times. 
The unexpected ease with which Japan had first in 1895 defeated Manchu China and then in 1905 
brought Czarist Russia to terms did more than bring prosperity on the old economic-imperial pat- 
tern; it inspired Nippon once again with that national self-confidence which Perry’s battleships had 
shaken. Chauvinism never of itself created significant art. But a spirit of national enthusiasm newly 
investing society at large did extend to the individual artist, and Seih6 found in it the cue to treat 
his European trip merely as a vantage point from which to appreciate Japanese culture the more, 
discriminating more carefully in his choice of elements from Western art to add to his own. 

“Advance of the New Japan into a Modern World” was the idea Seihd sought to commemorate 
romantically in Are Ya Dachi Ni or “Evening Shower,” a kakemono featuring a maiko posed in 
the dance (Fig. 6). When he exhibited this work in 1909 at the Third Annual Bunten,” Seihd 
created a sensation. It is difficult now to appreciate the cause of the uproar, since the painting seems 
simply to recall a Kaigetsudé or other Ukiyo-e “old master”—figure depicted full length, against 
a neutral background, face hidden coquettishly behind the fan, silhouette designed to suggest by 
its shape the movements of the dance. To the original Bunten visitors, however, this very con- 
ventionality of subject made the innovations more startling: warm-toned and variegated greys 
of the encompassing atmosphere against which the blue-and-white coloring of the kimono stand out 
with extraordinary vividness; this coloring itself subtly modulated to suggest relief and direction 
of lighting; particularizations of feature betraying the painter’s unorthodox procedure of working 
directly from a model (an actual maiko, Asako, was hired for the purpose, but the artist’s daughter 
posed for the hair, and quantities of kimono, oi, and dgi were assembled for details). Though 
used to develop native themes, Seih6 owed such realistic immediacy of rendering, both through 
Chikudo’s influence and through his own experience, to Occidental practice. 


Exhibition of Inten (Saikéin Tenrankai), as a non- 29. Although Fenollosa returned to the United States in 
government organization opposing Bunten 1890, the campaign initiated by him in support of an in- 
4. Transitional (Taishé 13-Shéwa 5, or 1924-1930) digenous Japanese art was continued by Okakura Kakuzo and 
1924, Advent of Shinga (New Painting); First other former associates (1) in a society organized under name 


Annual Exhibition of Tankokai Tenrankai of Nihon Kaiga Kydkai, and (2) in a school of painting 
II. conTEMPORARY (Shéwa 5 to Present, or 1930 to Present) founded in 1898 under name of Nihon Bijutsuin. A series of 
A. Severe (Shéwa 5-20, or 1930-1945) books written by Japanese in English index the rising tide of 


1929, Beginning of Great Depression, split of Seiryisha nationalism: Nitobe Inazé’s Bushido (1900), and three books 
(“Spirit Style Society”) from Nihon Bijutsuin. 1930, by Okakura Kakuzd, The Ideals of the East (1903), The 
split of Dokuritsu Bijutsu Kydkai (“Independent Art Awakening of Japan (1904), and The Book of Tea (1906). 


Society”) from Nikakai (Nihon Kaiga Kydkai, or 30. Bunten is the shortened form of the name Mombushé 
“Japanese Painting Society,” cf. note 30 below) Bijutsu Tenrankai, or “Ministry of Education Art Exhibition,” 

B. Neo-Romantic (Shéwa 20 to Present; 1945 to Present) a government-sponsored annual show on the jury for which 
1945, End of Second World War Takeuchi Seihé sat from its beginning in 1907. 
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He further owed to the West through his trip to Europe the impetus to develop a wild-animal 
genre in which he became distinguished. He had always taken delight in rendering animals, but 
it was not until 1907, when the first public zoos were established in Japan, that he could easily 
make firsthand studies of such beasts as were rare or foreign to Japan. Deer could easily be ap- 
proached at Nara. An occasional captive fox, boar, or bear could offer chance for study. But no lion, 
no tiger, no elephant, was to be seen, and only photographs or book-illustrations were at hand to 
correct the conventional abstractions which artists of Japan and China had always made of such 
subjects. With understandable eagerness, therefore, Seihd visited the zoo of every European city 
and especially in the zoo at Antwerp made studies from the life. He began a practice to which he 
adhered the rest of his life—so familiarizing himself with the animal to be painted that he could, 
so he claimed, represent its very personality. 

Birds, rabbits, frogs, snakes, insects, snails, the smaller fry of nature the painter early learned to 
strike off with spirit for the more intimate viewing of the album picture. The bigger, fiercer beasts, 
constituting subjects more epic in nature, he reserved for supports which make a Japanese equivalent 
to the murals of the West: the sswitate, that free-standing, single-paneled screen which Japanese use 
for privacy at the genkan or entrance to the house; the fuswma or sliding paper screen used for 
partitioning an interior; and the 4ydbu or folding screen ordinarily made in two or in six folds. For 
such larger-scaled creations Seihé did more than merely represent the animal creditably; he made 
the subject and the function of the mural, the nature of the support, and the character of the sur- 
rounding architecture all contribute as organically to the form of the mural as Orozco was later 
to do for the murals of public buildings in Mexico.” 

The artist governed his choice of subject for one ¢switate by considering its one-time further func- 
tion as a spirit-screen, designed to repel the malevolent spirits supposed to seek admittance to the 
unprotected house, to repel them not only by the opaque plane barring the entrance but by the rep- 
resentation on its face of some frightening guardian. Since the purpose of the tswitate as a spirit- 
screen was no longer seriously entertained, Seihd could play with the painting for it in a lightly 
humorous way. He chose as subject one of those little black bears which inhabit the mountains of 
Japan (Fig. 2). He represented the bear as surprised at eating grapes, rearing on its hind legs as 
though to question the caller’s business and standing ready as the case demanded to fight or flee 
or continue eating grapes. On the absorbent paper to be mounted to the ¢tsuitate Seiho painted his 
bear in swmi (Chinese-type black ink), recognizing that the momentary nature of the subject and 
the spongey character of the support commanded him to work swiftly, directly, precisely. In keep- 


“ing with the shaggy texture of the bear’s fur and the loose way in which its hide envelopes its body, 


the artist employed the old mokkotsu (or “sinking-bones”) technique, burying the outlines in a 
general blur of the mass, and then overlaying this with haboku (or “broken-ink”) brushwork, ex- 
ecuted by twisting a loaded brush into multiple points and stroking it across the paper in a series of 
hatchings. The ¢suitate that he created in this manner at once carried from a distance as the visitor 
approached the genkan and held up under detailed inspection as the visitor removed his geta (or 
wooden clogs) and knelt before it on the tatami. 

With his animal painting of 1914 for a pair of bydbu Seihd reached the peak of his early achieve- 
ment (Fig. 7).** Under title of Gekko Hok6 or “Roaring Lion Under Moon” he not only created 
a new version of an old subject; he also created screens which seem to amplify the characteristic 
spaciousness of the Japanese interior. Starting his composition in Oriental fashion to the right of 
the first screen the artist fixed the time and place of his drama by inserting a waxing moon in silver 
relief and from it developing precipices that rise to the left seemingly as high. He carried the rocks 


31. See the author’s account of the Mexican painter’s 32. Out of some five thousand paintings completed by 
achievements in this field, “Orozco’s Last Murals,” Magazine Takeuchi Seihé during his career of sixty-five years no less than 
of Art, XLi11, February, 1950, pp. 42-47. forty were bydbu. 
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1. Takeuchi Seihd, Rydjin (“Dragon-person”). Ema. Opaque color on keyaki wood, 1887 
Kyéto, Shinsen-en (photo: Benrid6) 


2. Takeuchi Seihd, Kuma (“Bear”). Tsuitate. Sumi on paper, mounted on wood panel, 1910 
Kysto, Collection Uchimura Keizo (photo: Benridd) 
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11. Takeuchi Seihé, Ryiin Shoki Usushi (“Less Heat in the Shade of the 
Willow Tree”) Kakemono. Sumi on paper, 1922 
Japan, Private Collection (photo: courtesy of Unsddo) 


10. Takeuchi Seih6, Ni Ry# S6 Ju (“Two Dragons Fighting for a Jewel’) 
Sumi on paper, 1940. Kydto, Private Collection 
(photo: courtesy of Takeuchi Shiré and It6é Hisashi) 


12. Takeuchi Seihd, Hambyd (“A Ki 
fs Color on silk, 1924. Japan, Private Collection 13. Takeuchi Seih6, Kambara. Kakemono. Color on paper, ca. 1934 
seh (photo: Tékyé National Museum) Japan, Private Collection (photo: courtesy Miki Suizan) 
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rhythmically across to the middle of the second screen, where at the foot of a waterfall he rendered 
a lion pausing to drink. 

Although the photograph shows the screens spread out flat, the artist planned them to appear at 
their best only when the six wings of each bydbu are folded obliquely back and forth to make them 
self-standing. With flanking wings forward, the planes of the screen are in such a position that the 
moon seems to hover in distance space, the rocks to extend rearward, the lion to project. Against 
the gold-leaf background the landscape rendered in sepia appears to have a luminosity of its own, 
and the lion seems to have actual bulk in its underpainting with a mixture of sepia, gold, gofun 
and 6d6 and its textural over-rendering, again with Aaboku brushwork.” When he painted these 
screens Seih6 was still an eclectic, borrowing the relief treatment of the moon and the tentai treat- 
ment of the grass from Okyo, the rockwork from Sesshi, and the white-line-black-line combination 
with mokkotsu for the painting of the lion, from Degas. He managed nonetheless to effect a total 
unity both within the work itself and in relation to the architecture for which the screens were 
intended. 

The painter’s intimacy with the Abbot of Higashi Honganji resulted in 1910 in the award of an 
important mural commission—to create for the Main Gate of that mother temple of the Jédo Sect 
a tenjo-e (ceiling painting) of tennyo (flying Buddhist angels). Attempting under Japanese living 
conditions to follow the nineteenth-century European custom of representing nothing until it was 
first consulted in nature, Seihd encountered tragedy. With the sketches for the project not ap- 
proved by the priests of Higashi Honganji until late September of that year, the artist was eager 
even in the face of the coming winter to proceed at full scale with his final cartoons. He had a shed 
built on the temple grounds especially to house the cartoons, and in an effort to simulate the ulti- 
mate effect he attached the paper to its ceiling. He hired a model to pose nude, sometimes even 
suspended as though flying; to the renderings thus made from her he planned later to add the 
raiment. 

As the days grew cooler the Aibachi provided in Japanese fashion as the sole source of warmth 
inside became increasingly inadequate for a model posing nude. Long before the drapery stage was 
reached in the preparation of the cartoons, the model excused herself for a week-end trip to Toky6 
and failed to return. Seihd persuaded another girl to pose, but the exposure was likewise too severe. 
She sickened and died. The story circulated (recalling legends of K’u K’ai-chih) that the painter 
was robbing his models of their breath of life in order to incorporate it in his pictures. Every pro- 
spective model approached for the third attempt naturally refused—auntil at length Seih6 found in 
the Gion Geisha District near his home a maiko who declared that even though she too were to die 
she could not forego the honor of posing for the master. The preliminary studies in the nude 
were almost completed when the maiko contracted pneumonia; anxious to see the studies finished 
before giving up, she continued to pose, and died of pneumonia as at least one of her predecessors 
had. After this, no girl would go near the shed at Higashi Honganji, and SeihG, if grieved over the 
calamitous consequences of his practice, yet refused to depart from his principle of working directly 
from the object, not even to finish from his imagination the little remaining to be done. Higashi 
Honganji still treasures the cartoons and two or three color sketches, but the ceiling of its Main 
Gate remains unpainted. 

Higashi Honganji does possess, nevertheless, one of the choicest murals of the painter’s later 
career. This is a series of shohekiga or “wall-paintings” fixed as permanent installations in the twin 
tokonoma of the Temple’s Oshinden (or State Room). Seihd painted these murals of 1934 in the 
remarkably short span of ten days, but their finesse of execution can only be regarded as the outcome 


33. Seihd is claimed to have been the first Japanese artist to somewhat similar but less flexible color. Odd is a Japanese 
use sepia, a European pigment. Formerly, and still to a large pigment made of brass. 
extent in watercolor painting, painters of Japan use faisa, a 
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of a lifetime’s study and even of centuries of study by artists before him. For they deal with subjects 
replete with the religious symbolism of the East, and they bring to focus in the twentieth century 
the whole inherited artistry of China and Japan. 

On the wall of the tokonoma to the right, where again the observer is expected to begin his 
viewing, Seihd painted bamboo bent before a gust of wind so violent as to carry the sparrows with 
it (symbol of the turmoil of earthly existence; Fig. 8). On the fuswma of the adjoining chigai-dana 
(cupboard) he painted a single sparrow looking up in flight (symbol of the soul’s escape from the 
storms of existence) and a group of sparrows peacefully eating (symbol of the joys of the religious 
life). Finally, on the wall of the second tokonoma to the left he painted a snowy heron standing, 
head in wing asleep, on the inclined branch of a dead willow (symbol of the deathlike stillness of 
the Pure Land of the Buddhist hereafter; Fig. 9). 

In sumi, gofun, and a few touches of sepia on paper Seihd bore witness through the execution 
of these murals to the strength of a tradition yet living in Japan. It was a tradition that made in- 
evitable the justness of the relationships between the positive forms and the background spaces, 
inevitable the right stroke and the proper way to make it, for every leaf, twig, feather, sprig of 
moss. This, too, despite the artist’s earlier adherence to the doctrines of Romantic Realism. An 
inherited repertory for picturizing has been frowned on in recent Western art, since all too often 
it has been made the cloak to academicism. At the hands of Takeuchi Seih6 it was the disciplining 
power by which to give direction to the fresh impulses coming from the Occident. 

When Seiho painted the Higashi Honganji murals he was an old man of seventy, ready pre- 
sumably to settle back into safe conventions and be heard from no more. If we were to dismiss him 
at this point, however, we should miss a phase of his career vital to understanding not only his own 
art but modern Japanese art in general. 

In the spring and early summer of 1920 and 1921 Seihd twice visited China. Like Sesshii four 
hundred and fifty-three years before, he went to China as a mature painter, he already knew Chinese 
painting intimately, and he found in the landscape around Soochow and Hangchow in southern 
China the same motivation for simplified abstraction as had the Southern-Sung masters, above all 
Liang K’ai, Mu Ch’i, and Ying Yii-ch’ien. Whereas the trip to Europe in 1900 had made the first 
major turning point in SeihG’s career, the trips to China in this way made the second. The trip to 
Europe had confirmed in him an art of Romantic Realism. The trips to China liberated him from 
enslavement to the object, set him back on the traditional Oriental road of ellipsis, understatement, 
reduction to essentials. 

The twenty remaining years of Seih6’s career went quite differently, therefore, from the thirty 
years preceding. The direction which these later years took is apparent, for example, in his Shina 
Fuko Zu-e, or “China View” Series, some twelve pictures completed out of thirty-six projected. 
Consider one of them, his Ry#in Shoki Usushi (“Less Heat in the Shade of the Willow Tree,” 
Fig. 11). By a few loosely washed-in ink blots and an emphatic stroke or two he has managed in this 
composition to convey poignantly the feel of a southern Chinese summer, when the air hangs heavy, 
motionless, above a sweltering earth. Another of these “China Views” won the place in the Luxem- 
bourg Collection and its creator the membership in the Légion d’Honneur which we remarked 
at the outset; it was the Soshu no Ame appearing at Paris under title of Un Jour de Pluie a Sou- 


' Tcheou. At the annual Paris Salon of 1921 Japanese artists participated for the first time, and the 


following summer at the Grand Palais occurred the exhibition featuring contemporary Japanese 
art from which authorities chose the work of Takeuchi Seihd for the Luxembourg.™ 
If Seih6 owed his new abstraction to Chinese influence, it was intensified by contemporary French 


34. Illustrated in Elissé¢v, La Peinture contemporaine au a direct outcome of the Exhibition held at the Grand Palais, 
Japon, pl. XXXII, opp. p. 70. This publication was prepared as Dr. Elisséév having served on its committee. 
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painting, which found its way to Japan and began so to affect the art of the younger generation and 
even tha: 0£ Seihd himself as to win the name of Shinga or “New Painting,” Japanese equivalent to 
Art Nouveau. The movement crystallized in the organization of a group exhibiting annually as 
the Tankokai Tenrankai. The opening of its exhibit in Toky6 in November 1924 was a momentous 
event. Two works in particular attracted attention at this show: the Rinsen Bugi** by Tsuchida 
Bakusen, and the Hambyé by Takeuchi Seihd (Fig. 12). Bakusen had portrayed a maiko seated 
with fan in lap and gay dance attire—all completely flat—against a backdrop of garden land- 
scape modeled heavily but arbitrarily in light and shade. By so doing he betrayed more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the art of Rousseau /e Douanier. Seihd was more conservative in his modeling 
of the cat with head bent licking its back, but in his coloring of this picture he was approaching the 
exotic schemes of Toulouse-Lautrec, deliberately muting the rest of the painting so as to concen- 
trate maximum intensity on the green eyes glowing lanternlike. 

That Seihé did not remain fixed in this relatively moderate degree of abstraction is evidenced by 
a landscape which he painted about ten years later and named Kambara after the town determining 
the locale (Fig. 13). From the various motives of the scene itself is evolved a kind of picture-writ- 
ing which intensified the flavor of each element: cold blue aloofness of the peak in the distance, 
rolling playfulness of the hills close at hand, loose rustlings of pine and elm on their slopes, ordered 
rectilinearity of vivid-green rice paddies and weathered grey roofs. SeihG’s picture recalls Dufy, one 
of whose works he may have seen, but it stems no less directly from Sesshi or Ying Yii-ch’ien. 

As the end of the painter’s career approached, failing health interrupted his work and the in- 
creasing involvement of Japan in her ill-fated foreign adventures distracted him. He gave little 
hint of this in most of his later work, producing pictures under such titles as “Mouse,” “Plum and 
Bird,” “Spring Snow.” Even taking into account the hidden symbolism of Japanese art, which 
treats the cherry blossom as standing for the warrior, etc., he seems to have preferred to ignore the 
gathering clouds of war. 

In view of the fact that Seih6 inaugurated his career with an ema representing an incarnation of 
a dragon, it is interesting to note that one of the last paintings of Seih6’s life was a large kakemono 
of two dragons fighting in the clouds for possession of a jewel: Ni Ry SO Ju (Fig. 10). Whether 
or not the painting had reference to the world conflict about to break in 1940, the artist achieved 
for once here in a kakemono the epic quality of his earlier murals, and more than ever before, 
perhaps, imaginative power. In the drama of lights and darks, the romantic emergence and with- 
drawal of form, the sense of convulsive force at work creating and destroying, Seihé by this ex- 
traordinary sumi-e bears comparison with Ch’én Jung. In the free play of fantasy determining the 
flow of the ink and the modulations of the light, moreover, Seihi here offers the Japanese equivalent 
to Mérida or Pollock. 

The wartime government of Japan came eventually to ask the painter, though seventy-nine 
years old and suffering from illness, to design a picture which could be woven into tapestries for 
award to military personnel distinguished for bravery in action. Honored by his assignment, Seihd 
ignored his frailty and plunged into the task of painting a picture entitled Kya#j6 wo Haishite 
(“Worshipping at the Imperial Palace”) which would depict the Palace at Tokyd as seen from 
the moat. He completed the work, but the effort exhausted him. He died of penumonia on 
August 23, 1942. 

By his passing thus in the midst of what the Japanese call the Pacific War Takeuchi Seihd 
signalized the close of an era—a period in Japanese history which happened to coincide exactly 


35. The foremost private collector of recent French painting style, and opened the museum to the public. 
was Magosabur6é Ohara, the owner of a spinning mill in 36. Illustrated in a publication of the Kyéto Bijutsukan, 
Kurashiki, Okayama-ken. He housed his collection in the Ohara Hara Yosaku, ed., Kydto Meisakuten Zuroku (‘Especially 
Bijutsukan, specially built for the purpose in Classic Revival Famous Works of Kyédto Illustrated”), Kydto, 1953, pl. xxt. 
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‘with the span of his life. It was an era inaugurated by the Meiji Restoration, climaxed by the 


Meiji-Taish6 “Golden Age,” and terminated by the bombs which began to fall on Tokyé not 
long after the artist’s death. It was Japan’s Age of Romanticism in her art—an age as different from 
the Postwar Age as sumi is from oil,’ an age in which national self-reliance, cultural self-respect, 
gave the painter of Nippon that strength of spirit which he needed to meet the Occident halfway 
and assimilate the best it had to offer. It was a time of transition fertile in the elements that nourish 
vigorous art, one to challenge the historian willing to devote to it a program of research. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


37. Since the close of the Second World War, the wholesale 
abandonment of watercolor in favor of oil as a medium has 
been accompanied by the emulation of French and American 
“moderns” as seem farthest removed from Oriental influence, 
and by the conscious neglect of Western painters oriented 
sympathetically in their art towards the traditional art of 
Japan. A striking contrast was presented at the Second Annual 
International Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture, held at 


the Téky6 Bijutsukan in the summer of 1953, when many 
galleries of Westernizing oil paintings had been chosen by the 
Japanese jury to represent Japan but one small gallery of 
watercolors and gouaches, by Maurice B. Prendergast, John 
Marin, Lyonel Feininger, Charles Burchfield, Mark Tobey, 
and Morris Graves, chosen by the American jury to represent 
the United States. 
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NOTES 


THE CRIB OF GRECCIO AND 
FRANCISCAN REALISM 


ERWIN ROSENTHAL 


In 1926 a Franciscan scholar summed up in a 
fairly conclusive article what could be said on the 
subject, “St. Francis and the Visual Arts.”* It be- 
came obvious that the research done during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century had substantially 
changed our concept of the Poverello, as far as his 
personal relation to nature and art, as well as his in- 
fluence on the arts are concerned. The picture we 
then got seemed to be like a painting cleaned of later 
restorations and varnishes. Yet, it cannot surprise us 
that today, after another twenty-five years, new cor- 
rections are necessary. The scholars? who have tackled 
the problem during the last few years have portrayed 
the figure of the Saint less as the exponent of a well- 
prepared and widespread evolution® than as the great 
revolutionary pioneer in the fields of the sciences and 
the arts as well. The most surprising and certainly the 
most brilliant new statement maintains that St. Francis 
by acclaiming the sun, stars, wind, water and all the 
creatures as “brothers” and “sisters” instituted a “de- 
mocracy of all God’s creatures” and that this attitude 
provided “an adequate and hitherto lacking emotional 
basis for the objective investigation of nature” by the 
fourteenth century scientists. 

We may recall that St. Francis’ religious emotional- 
ism and approach to nature were already alive in the 
great mystics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries like 
Anselm of Canterbury and Bernard of Clairvaux. Peter 
Waldo, about thirty years before Francis, also left the 
wealth of his home and renounced earthly goods. The 
growth of religious subjectivism makes itself felt in the 
new flowering and the new discipline of the monastic 
orders. The new religious ardor is reflected in a spirit- 
ual poc:ry which superseded the hieratic and solemn 
style of the earlier hymns by a poetic language evolv- 
ing from human emotion and profound subjective re- 
ligiosity. ““The democracy of all creatures of God” 
could almost be considered as the practical fulfillment 
of the philosophical demand of twelfth century scho- 
lasticism: “Charitas” is the first of all virtues, the foun- 
dation even of “Scientia.” The “democracy of all crea- 


1. R. Boving, “Das aktive Verhaltnis des Hl. Franz zur 
bildenden Kunst,” Archivum franciscanum historicum, X1x 
(1926). 

2. L. White, “Natural Science and Naturalistic Art in the 
Middle Ages,” American Historical Review, April 1947 (I 
refer to Mr. White’s notes on St. Francis only: pp. 432-434) 5 
L. Olschki, The Genius of Italy, N.Y., 1949, pp. 83-84. 

3. Boving, of.cit., in pointing to this evolution, the great 
movement of humanization, applied the results of several 
books, especially, W. Ganzenmiiller, Das Naturgefiihl im 
Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1914; E. Rosenthal, Giotto in der Mittel- 
alterlichen Geistesentwicklung, Augsburg, 1924, in which the 
growth and development of this process was carefully analyzed. 


tures” therefore was historically well prepared for and 
we do not deny that it meant an important new step 
toward new philosophies. Was this, however, really the 
direct way to the concepts of the scientists of the 
fourteenth century? One was inclined to consider them 
rather as the continuations of the enlightenment and 
“renaissance” movements characteristic for the twelfth 
century. 

The new thesis seems to be contradicted if we are 
reminded of only a few of the well-known examples 
of Francis’ approach to nature, the symbolic character 
of which Mr. White also recognizes: flowers make 
Francis think of Christ, a bird in his hand inspires 
him to say a prayer to God, the lamb walking among 
the goats evokes in him the picture of Christ walking 
among the Pharisees, and the bees build their cells in his 
earthen vessel “surely signifying the sweetness of con- 
templation which the Saint of God had enjoyed” 
(Thomas of Celano). The greedy chicken is not only 
doomed to immediate death, but neither cat nor dog 
would touch it since it had been cursed by St. Francis. 
The animals obeyed, respected, and reverenced the 
Servant of God, and he instri.cted them in the Word 
of God. Francis never relinquishes this moral theo- 
logical approach. The creature should never be sepa- 
rated from its creator. In Bonaventura’s language, 
“(psa rerum universitas fit scala ad ascendendum in 
Deum.””* 

The new argument that St. Francis cleared the way 
for the “naturalistic-objective view of the physical en- 
vironment” of modern science has as its main support 
his naming the elements “brothers.” He certainly gave 
by this indication of the general brotherhood of crea- 
tures and elements a humanizing turn to his “Canticle 
to Brother Sun” which otherwise would have almost 
been a repetition of Daniel’s Hymn. Yet there was at 
least a century of time necessary to free the Saint’s ap- 
proach to nature from its strong theological implica- 
tions before it could become an effective tool for the 
scientists. 

In his discussion of the Nativity of Greccio, Mr. 
White does not give as much stress to the Poverello as 
“the greatest revolutionary” in history: ““The Poverello 
and his gray-robed friars did much to spread the rep- 
resentational concept of art and the new emotionalism 
and religious subjectivism which accompanied it.’”* It is 


4. One should rely upon Thomas of Celano, the Saint’s first 
biographer, rather than later biographers and the Franciscan 
tales of the thirteenth century, which give quite different 
connotations to the stories. The famous dialogue between St. 
Francis and the Wolf of Gubbio, for instance, is a late legend 
forming a chapter in the Fioretti. According to Thomas, the 
Saint frees the community from the wolf’s invasions by his 
severe admonitions against the sinful life of the people. The 
wolf was sent as a punishment for their bad behavior and once 
they had improved their lives, the wolf would no longer 
appear. 

5. The quoted sentence is in full harmony with the charac- 
terization given by R. Boving, of.cit. 
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this Crib of Greccio, which, in a different and new 
interpretation of St. Francis’ influence on the arts, led 
to another extreme formulation: ““The Crib of Grec- 
cio marks a new epoch in Italian art”? which broke with 
the “‘lifeless stiffness and petrified remoteness” of pre- 
Gothic sculpture and painting. For the celebration of 
the Nativity of Christ on Christmas night, 1223, a 
scene was “worked out with figures appearing as statues 
in the round.” 

In the face of this new interpretation, we may return 
to the basic question: What do we really know about 
the famous Christmas night at Greccio? 

Our earliest and most complete source is the account 
of Thomas of Celano,’ the chief biographer of Saint 
Francis, who had been a member of the Order for 
many years before Saint Francis held the celebration 
at Greccio. His text, written in 1229, gives us a vivid 
picture of the event. 

According to Thomas, about two weeks before 
Christmas, Saint Francis summoned Joannes, a man 
whom the Saint loved for his faithfulness and kind- 
heartedness, and asked him to make preparations for 
the festivity at Greccio: “Volo enim illius pueri mem- 
oriam agere, qui in Bethleem natus est, et infantilium 
necessitatum eius incommoda, quomodo in praesepio 
reclinatus et quomodo, adstante bove atque asino, supra 
foenum positus existitit, utcumque corporeis oculis 
pervidere.” The devout friend arranged everything in 
the place the Saint had indicated. 

The day of rejoicing and exultation finally came. 
Friars, men, and women gathered from several places 
of that region, candles and torches were ignited to il- 
luminate the night. Then St. Francis came and was 
delighted to see how everything had been arranged. 
And in truth a “praesepium” was set up, hay was 
brought and an ox and ass led in. The night was as 
bright as day and appeared delightful to the people 
and to the animals. Now they honored simplicity and 
poverty and praised humility and Greccio was almost 
a new Bethlehem (“et quasi nova Bethleem facta est’). 
The people pouring in rejoiced at the “novum myster- 
ium,” the night resounded with the friars’ singing and 
all the praising voices of jubilation. Saint Francis stood 
by the manger overcome by deep and joyful emotion, 
and celebrated the mass. The Saint sang the holy 
Gospel with a powerful and sweet voice and then be- 
gan to preach. While preaching of the nativity of Jesus 


6. Olschki, of.cit., p. 84. 

7. For the complete Latin text see the critical editions: 
S. Francesci Assisiensis, Vita et Miracula, ed. P. Eduardus 
Alenconiensis, Rome, 1906; or St. Francis of Assisi according 
to Brother Thomas of Celano, ed. by H. G. Rosedale, London, 
1904. For historical and bibliographical material on Fran- 
ciscan literature in the thirteenth century see: L. Cellucci, 
Le Leggende Francescane del secolo XIII nel loro aspetto 
artistico, Milan, 1929. 

8. It is useless to speculate whether a living child was laid 
in the manger of Greccio or only a doll. Thomas’ words 
“lifeless child” cannot be interpreted to mean “doll,” for 
Thomas only states that a man has a vision in which he sees 
the child lifeless and then awakened by the Saint. Bonaventura, 


in Bethlehem he was overcome by a mystic love for the 
child, his mouth filled with sweet tenderness, and his 
voice in pronouncing the word “Bethleem” came out 
like the voice of a bleating lamb. 

In this moment which signified the mystic union of 
the Saint with the Lamb of God, divine faculties 
seemed to stream forth to the surrounding crowd and 
a vision came to a man of great virtue. He saw a 
lifeless child lying in the manger, and saw Saint Francis 
approach and awaken it as from a deep slumber. 

Finally the solemn vigil ended and everyone went 
back to his own residence. Thomas of Celano ends his 
description by relating the miracles produced by the 
hay that had been used in the manger. Afflicted animals 
were freed from their ailments when they had eaten of 
that hay, and even men and women were healed by 
lying on it. Finally the place where the stable had 
stood was consecrated as a sanctuary and an altar was 
erected. 

If we follow the text of Thomas of Celano carefully 
we read that while the hay was carried in (“apporta- 
tur”) the animals were Jed in (“adducuntur’’); the 
sentence concerning the light which was the delight 
of the people and the animals again points to the 
presence of live animals. 

Bonaventura’s account of the praesepio, as published 
in the “Acta Sanctorum,” is shorter and gives a few 
different notes. He stresses the fact that Saint Francis 
had applied to the Pope and had received from him a 
license to build the praesepium in Greccio, and here 
Bonaventura clearly speaks of the permission to carry 
the hay and to lead an ox and ass to the scene. The 
man who has the vision is called a soldier by the name 
of “Joannes de Graecio.” As this man asserted, Bona- 
ventura says, he saw a very beautiful child asleep in 
the manger and saw Francis taking him in his arms and 
waking him up from the slumber. 

The two historic accounts give a clear picture of 
the praesepium of Greccio. The intention of “God’s 
Juggler” was to create the real atmosphere of the 
stable of Bethlehem in order to effectively touch the 
emotion of the audience. It was a “tableau vivant”; 
there were no plastic figures, no “simple dolls.’ 

The mise-en-scéne at Greccio has been more than 
once misinterpreted. In fact, it has no actual parallel.° 
It cannot be called a liturgical play such as the early 
Umbrian lauda, “Abraham and Lazarus,”*® but it does 


however, speaks of a “sleeping child.” 

g. St. Francis did not have at all in mind a scenic repre- 
sentation of the description of the Nativity as given by St. 
Luke. For the interpretation of Greccio in relation to mediaeval 
plays with bibliographical notes see, Karl Young, The Drama 
of the Medieval Church, Oxford, 1933. Cf. Rudolf Berliner’s 
extensive article “The Origins of the Creche,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, Oct.-Dec. 1946, p. 249. 

10. Cf. M. Bonfantini, Le Sacre Rappresentazioni Italiane, 
Milan, 1942; V. Bartholmaeis, Laude Drammatiche, Florence, 
1943. The subject of Abraham and Lazarus was probably 
chosen under Franciscan influence since it deals with poverty 
and humility. One shouldn’t forget, however, that from the 
early Middle Ages on this subject matter was very popular 
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have in common with the “sacre rappresentazioni’ the 
intention of materializing the legend, of transposing it 
into living image. But, there was no dialogue, there 
were no players in Greccio. Dialogue, however, even 
if brief, characterized even the “Quem Quaeritis” of 
St. Gall, a rudimentary form of a Church play.” 
Nativity plays were developed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, especially in France. They were 
performed in the church where a real manger was 
erected near the altar and the statue of the Holy Virgin 
placed near it. It was here, not in Greccio, that a full 
round statue stood free in space.” 

The creation of the scenery in Greccio was certainly 
a step toward a new realism. Religious plays, however, 
had already begun to be performed outdoors. The play 
Adam and Eve was presented in front of the church 
with the central portal serving as the entrance to 
Heaven. We know from the stage directions that real 
trees were used in the settings for the Paradise, as well 
as real flowers whose fragrance was intended to please 
and stimulate the audience. 

Adam and Eve was a favorite play and it is very 
likely that Francis was familiar with it or other religious, 
liturgical, or mystery plays which were “en vogue” 
before 1220.** Some of the most reliable scholars in 
the field of the mediaeval theater do not even exclude 
the possibility that, during his trip to the Near East, 
St. Francis had seen a performance similar to the 
Nativity at Greccio, perhaps in Bethlehem itself.** 

Be this as it may, the desire of Francis to have the 
people see the sacred performance not only with the 
eye of the spirit, but also with the eye of the flesh, can- 
not be regarded as a revolutionary isolated phenome- 
non, but should be recognized as only one symptom of 
a movement which had already begun to spread over 
Europe in the twelfth century. This movement not 
only paved the way to a new realism, it led to a new 
idealism as well.’® The synthesis of the two had not 
been accomplished in St. Francis’ homeland by 1223, the 
date of Greccio; it had, however, already been realized 
in the Gothic sculpture of France, and even to some 


in Eastern as well as Western mediaeval art. See this writer’s 
article, “Abraham and Lazarus,” The Pacific Art Review, 1v, 
1945-1946, pp. 7f. 

11. See also, Du Meril, Les origines latines du théatre 
moderne, Paris, 1849 (1897); S. d’Amico, Storia del teatro 
drammatico, 1, Milan (n.d.). 

12. We can even picture such statues if we think of those 
popular sculptures of the Holy Virgin holding the child in her 
lap. Many of such twelfth century statues still exist in the 
Auvergne. They go back to a famous original of the tenth 
century ordered by the Bishop of Clermont. While they convey 
“solemnity” they certainly are free of “spiritual abstruseness” 
and show many features of a new realism. These twelfth 
century French sculptures—not to mention the great sculptures 
of the cathedrals—are much more advanced as far as natu- 
ralistic tendencies are concerned than any picture painted under 
the immediate influence of St. Francis in the thirteenth century 
in Italy. 

13. Besides the general books on the mediaeval stage, special 
studies have been published on the play of Adam and Eve. 
I am indebted to Mr. George Altman for a complete bibliogra- 
phy of this subject. Here I only mention, Gustave Cohen, 


extent in Northern Italy, where Antelami had developed 
the new style. His great statues in Borgo S. Donnino, 
sculpted before 1200, show a strong naturalism; in his 
later period, however, his work arrived at the sculptural 
fulfillment of the new realism which was a clear artistic 
expression of the new religious subjectivism. The 
“Kneeling King” of a nativity, almost contemporary 
with the “Crib of Greccio,” is one of his finest exam- 
ples. A few years later, Antelami finished his equestrian 
statue of the Oldrado da Tresseno. Here he achieved 
what we may call a sculptural realization of “the 
democracy of all God’s creatures.” The horse is sculpted 
with the same profound feeling for individual life as 
the human figure—both are witnesses of the new 
Gothic style. 

All this happened without direct contact with the 
doctrine of the Umbrian Saint. He certainly became 
important for the new evolution, but even in and 
around his homeland, his influence on the arts was only 
slowly felt. During approximately half a century fol- 
lowing his death, the paintings show hardly any tend- 
ency toward realism. His portraits—the earliest dated 
one is 1235—and all the panels painted during the 
first 50 years after his death which render scenes of 
his life and miracles are examples of the “maniera 
greca” and have little to do with the new humanization 
of Italian art. 

Moreover, the relatively late start of realism in the 
sculpture of Nicola Pisano has its roots in Roman tradi- 
tion and not in the Franciscan movement. Cavallini 
and Cimabue are followers of the same Roman tradi- 
tion—mingled with Eastern influences—and even 
Giotto, who finally humanized Italian painting, had 
first been through a Roman apprenticeship. 

This great movement of humanization absorbed the 
Franciscan spirit, and during many decades began to 
influence Franciscan literature and the figurative arts. 
It was the spirit of mildness, humility, forgiveness, 
and sweetness, which after all triumphed around 1300. 
It was then that Jacopone da Todi completely human- 
ized his figures in the play (lauda drammatica), Il 


Histoire de la mise en scéne 
Le jeu d’Adam, 1936. 

14. The year 1223 is also the year in which the collection 
of the “Miracles Notre Dame” were issued by Gautier de 
Coincy. The spiritual influence of these plays, however, was 
already effective in the twelfth century. These were theater 
plays in which Christ, Mary, Saints, and Angels appeared and 
even Knights and Townsfolk. 

15. See Young, of.cit., as well as E. K. Chambers, The Me- 
dieval Stage, Oxford, 1913. The oldest praesepium on Italian 
soil can be already found in the eighth century in the “camera 
praesepii” of S. Maria ad Praesepe (S. Maria Maggiore) in 
Rome. It is believed that it was “built in imitation of one 
which had long existed at Bethlehem” (Chambers). Here the 
relics from Bethlehem were kept. Incidentally, it was for this 
chapel that, in the late thirteenth century, Arnolfo di Cambio 
had sculpted his praesepium, an example of the new synthesis of 
tangible corporeality and spirituality. For the influence of 
Byzantine liturgical plays in Western religious performances 
see: M. De Vita, L’Origine del dramma liturgico, Milan, 1938. 

16. Cf. Rosenthal, Giotto, passim, 
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pianto della Madonna, in which his human and deeply 
moving language corresponds to the realism and religious 
subjectivism of his contemporary, Giotto di Bondone.** 

In conclusion, two paintings portraying the Nativity 
scene at Greccio may serve to illustrate this develop- 
ment of Italian art. The first (Fig. 1) representation 
can be found on a large panel painting in Santa Croce 
in Florence where the Saint is painted full length 
surrounded by small pictures showing scenes from his 
life.** In the scene of Greccio the figure of the Saint 
stands in the center celebrating the Holy Mass. Before 
him stands the praesepium with the child and the two 
animals. To left and right is the devout audience. It 
is clear that the painter, who worked about four 
decades after the Saint’s death, has depended on the 
solemn description of Thomas of Celano. The picture 
seems to embody the old theological concept in which 
altar and manger became practically identical. 

The fully humanized art of the fresco in Assisi, 
painted early in the fourteenth century, approaches the 
scene very differently (Fig. 2). The painter*® places it 
in the interior of a Gothic church. Saint Francis, sur- 
rounded by the devout audience, is kneeling and ten- 
derly taking the child from the manger. The icono- 
graphical program of this painting had certainly been 
discussed with the General of the Franciscan order 
and it is evident that the text of Bonaventura influenced 
this representation. It is characteristic of Thomas of 
Celano, in speaking of the vision, to simply say: the 
man saw a lifeless child lying in the stable to whom he 
saw God’s Saint approach and wake him up as from a 
deep slumber; whereas Bonaventura speaks of a very 
beautiful sleeping child (“‘puerulum valde formosum’’), 
whom the Saint wakes up “ambobus complexans bra- 
chiis.” It is the spirit and the language of the advanced 
thirteenth century which gives the scene this human 
and almost sentimental touch. And only at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century was it possible that a 
painter could find adequate expression for this human 
tendency. Here we face the humanization which now 
meant a new human approach, not only to poetry and 
the figurative arts, but to all fields of life, of philos- 
ophy, and the sciences. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


17. Also the Meditationes vitae Christi, which became ex- 
tremely important for the iconography of Italian art, were 
written by the Franciscan author, Johannes de Caulibus, not 
before 1300. Cf. P. Livarius Oliger O.F.M., “Le Meditationes 
vitae Christi del Pseudo-Bonaventura,” Studi Francescani, v11:4 
and vilt:1, Arezzo, 1922. 

18. E. B. Garrison, Italian Romanesque Panel Painting, 
Florence, 1949. No. 405. 

19. Giotto’s authorship of this fresco in the Upper Church 
of Assisi is debatable. 


1. Professor Howard Davis of Columbia University and 
Professor John McAndrew of Wellesley College have preceded 
me in the primary observation dealt with in this paper, how- 
ever, all three of us had the pleasure of making the observation 
in question independently. Professors Davis and McAndrew 


REFLECTIONS IN ARMOR IN THE 
CANON VAN DE PAELE MADONNA’ 


DAVID G. CARTER 


That painters of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Flanders were aware of the aesthetic possibilities of the 
polished surfaces to be found in armor one sees in the 
delight taken in the portrayal of reflections, reflections 
which underlined the dual nature, the microcosm and 
macrocosm of the world in fifteenth century Flemish 
eyes. Recall for a moment the salade of an archer with 
the skyline of a town reflected on its bowl appearing 
in the Judgment of Cambyses by Gerard David in the 
Municipal Museum of Fine Art in Bruges or the 
breastplate of an infidel reflecting martyred and mar- 
tyrers alike in Hans Memling’s Martyrdom of St. 
Ursula on the reliquary chasse of that saint in the Hos- 
pital of St. John in Bruges. 

When one turns to Jan van Eyck one visualizes at 
once the Ghent Altarpiece with the Christian Knights 
or Warriors of Christ, sense-exciting in their gleaming 
harnesses. In the armor worn by the Warriors of Christ 
one notes the profile of shield repeated on breastplate 
and bands of color from reflected trappings along 
jambs, cuisses, and gauntlets. Jan’s awareness of the 
possibilities of these polish surfaces is further evident in 
the left wing of the Jabach Altarpiece in Dresden in 
the figure of the patron saint of the donor Michael 
Giustiniani. St. Michael is clad in a bronze armor with 
a gorget and hauberk of mail, his lance resting on his 
right shoulder while a shoulder strap supports a shield 
whose polished back may be discerned above the casque 
in his left arm. 

In the Madonna and Child Attended by Saints 
Donatian and George and the Canon van der Paele* 
(Fig. 1), dated 1436, in the Municipal Museum in 
Bruges, a similar armor is to be seen worn by St. 
George. This friendly, polite, yet almost too casual 
patron saint treads carelessly on the surplice of the 
proud old canon as he removes his helmet in presenting 
van der Paele to the Madonna and Child. Our atten- 
tion strays to his extraordinarily rich military accoutre- 
ment, which conforms in the style of the armor to that 
of St. Michael in the Jabach Altarpiece in Dresden. 
St. George half stands, half leans against a Gothic 
shield similar to those borne by the Knights of 


have kindly given their consent to the publication of this item 
by the present writer. My own opportunity to observe the Jan 
van Eyck image was made possible through the Brussels Art 
Seminar in 1952 sponsored by the Belgian American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc. I wish to acknowledge the use of 
photographs of the Archives Centrales Iconographiques d’Art 
National, Laboratoire Central des Musées de Belgique (Figs. 
1, 3, 4), the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Fig. 5), and the Altere Pinakothek, Munich (Fig. 2). 

2. E. Hosten and EG. I. Strubble, I/lustrated Catalogue of 
the Municipal Fine Art Museum of Bruges, trans. by M. E. 
Cheesman, 3rd ed., Bruges, 1948, no. 161, pl. 32. Jan van 
Eyck, Our Lady with the Canon van der Paele, from the 
ancient Cathedral of St. Donatien at Bruges. A. Janssens de 
Bistoven and R. A. Parmentier, Le Musée Communal de 
Bruges, Antwerp, 1951, pp. 36-48, with plates. 
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1. Jan van Eyck, Madonna and Child Attended by Saints Donatian and George and the Canon 
a van der Paele, Municipal Museum, Bruges (Copyright A. C. L. Bruxelles) 


2. Hans Memling, diptych, Madonna in the Rose Garden and St. George with Donor, Altere 
Pinakothek, Munich 
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Christ in the Ghent Altarpiece and to that carried by 
the Dresden St. Michael. Examples in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and elsewhere show that shields 
such as that of the Saint George were current in the 
fifteenth century* (Fig. 5). However, the shield of 
the St. George (Fig. 3) in the Canon van der Paele 
Madonna deserves special attention for a number of 
reasons. To the spectator is presented the reverse of 
the shield and on its polished surface are mirrored the 
following images: at the top the red and white banner 
of St. George, at the bottom the adjacent column and 
its base and the sword of the saint, and at the left the 
back plates of the cuirass and guige straps of the shield, 
and finally at right center nothing less than the artist 
himself, his left arm raised as though with brush in 
hand. Thus, as in the testimonial mirror of the Arnol fini 
Wedding of 1434 in the National Gallery in London, 
Jan van Eyck has included in the form of his own 
image his pictorial signature. Jan wears a vermilion 
hat and hose and a dark blue mantle.* 

In this instance Jan was not, of course, occupying 
an official role as witness, and yet the placement of his 
own image in such a place serves to establish the reality 
of the presentation of the canon to the Madonna and 
Her Son and at the same time provides an attestation 
of his own Christian faith. It is also a noteworthy illus- 
tration of the extraordinary modesty of this great 
painter when one compares this inclusion of a self- 
portrait with, for example, that of Dirk Bouts who 
appears on a scale equal to the protagonists as an 
observer at the right in the Last Supper in the Church 
of St. Peter in Louvain.° 

The preference of Jan van Eyck for the sort of 
costume displayed in the Canon van der Paele Madonna 
also tends to enforce the belief held by Dr. Erwin 
Panofsky, Professor Millard Meiss, Professor Howard 
Davis and myself among others that the Man In The 
Red Turban by Jan van Eyck in the National Gallery 
in London is a self-portrait. 

It would seem to be an almost inconsistent view of 
reality for the artist to present such reflections solely 
on the shield, particularly in view of the part of the 
inscription on the top of the frame of the Canon van 
der Paele Madonna which reads “. . . —sPECULUM 
SINE MACULA DEI MAIESTATIs.”° As we examine the 
figure of St. George (Fig. 4), the unusual form of the 
helmet with its conch-like design, essentially the same 
type as that of St. Michael in the Jabach Altarpiece in 


3. Bashford Dean, “Seven Shields of Behaim,” Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XX, no. 3, 1925, pp. 74-77. 
Other examples of such shields are cited as in the Economos 
Collection, Paris; the Town Hall, Goslar; and the Elizabeth 
Church, Marburg. 

4. The Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts at Antwerp possesses 
a copy, no. 142: La Sainte Vierge, Saint Georges et Saint 
Donatien et Joris van der Paele transposed from wood to 
canvas. Cf. catalogue by A. J. J. Delen, 1948. The reflected 
image of the artist is shown quite clearly on the buckler of 
St. George. 

5. M. J. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
Berlin, 1925, 111 (“Dierick Bouts and Joos van Gent”), pl. 
XXIV, text p. 25. 


Dresden, comes to our notice. On each volute of the 
helmet is repeated the highlight from the window 
nearest the spectator at the far side (St. Donatian’s 
side) of the apse while the leading surface of curvature 
of each of the first four volutes shows a reflection of the 
Madonna and Child. A very similar image appears on 
the knee cops of the armor while the mantle of the 
Madonna is reflected on the breastplate of the saint. 
Thus it becomes clear that the polished metal of the 
armor of St. George serves as a substitute for the 
mirror, the “speculum sine macula,” to which reference 
is made in the inscription on the frame. Therefore the 
symbolic functions which the mirror’ occupies in Jan 
van Eyck’s Arnolfint Wedding, in the Master of 
Flemalle’s Werl Altarpiece (in the Prado), and in the 
Madonna of the Burning Bush (in S. Sauveur in Aix 
en Provence) by the Frenchman Nicholas Froment 
(1476) are fulfilled in the Canon van der Paele 
Madonna by the armor of St. George. 

There is one other instance in which the armor of 
a patron saint serves in the role of an “unblemished 
mirror.” It occurs in the diptych (Fig. 2) by another 
citizen of Bruges, Hans Memling, which is now in the 
A ltere Pinakothek in Munich. In the field harness worn 
by Memling’s St. George the unadorned breastplate 
serves as a mirror to reflect the Madonna and Child 
with angels and the donor; however Memling unlike 
Jan did not seize the occasion to register himself as a 
witness of the event. 

The reflections observed in the Canon van der Paele 
Madonna can provide us with the basis for some further 
information of significance, namely, additional con- 
firmation of the theory advanced in a lecture in 1951 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, by 
Dr. Panofsky about the approach to problems of space 
and perspective employed by Jan van Eyck. Since 
Eyckian space and perspective are empirical rather than 
strictly mathematical in their foundation a simple de- 
scription will suffice. By the location of the image of 
Jan van Eyck and the angle at which the shield bear- 
ing the image meets the picture plane it is possible to 
project a line perpendicular to the shield from the 
image of Jan van Eyck which will pass through the 
spot, relative to the painting, upon which the artist 
stood. Remembering the reduction in scale which a 
figure undergoes in a reflection on a surface of curva- 
ture such as that on the back of the shield and keeping 
in mind the symmetrical disposition of the figures of 


6. W. H. Weale and M. Brockwell, The Van Eycks and 
Their Art, London, 1928, p. 123. Entire inscription given and 
in footnote 1, “The little chapter at Lauds on the feast of the 
Assumption, in the Breviary according to the use of the 
Church of St. Donatian. The same inscription is found on 
the panel (2) of the Blessed Virgin of the Ghent polyptych, 
and also on the frame of the Dresden triptych.” 

7. Heinrich Schwartz, “The Mirror in Art,” Art Quarterly, 
Xv, no, 2, Summer 1952. A very full and thorough account 
of the symbolism and literary sources concerned. The examples 
cited here are listed in the article. 

8. Ludwig von Baldass, Hans Memling, Vienna, 1942, fig. 
19. St. George with the donor, right half of a diptych, 
Miinchen, Pinakothek. 
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the composition it seems probable that Jan is meant to 
stand, as if with his brush poised in his left hand, slight- 
ly to the right of center before the finished Madonna 
and Child. 

The spatial effect is an approximation of a one point 
perspective. The device of the throne rug which 
terminates on the spectator’s side of the picture plane 
thus “pulls” the spectator into the picture space and 
so heightens the actuality of the scene. Jan has occupied 
the role of a spectator and if the reflection on the shield 
were more than an illusion we might expect to meet 
him at the beginning of the throne rug. 

We have spoken of Jan van Eyck in relation to this 
painting as though he were a witness to an event, the 
same situation as in the Arnolfint Wedding. However, 
the painted scene is rather a whole made up of myriad 
fragments from the memory and from studies of actual 
persons and objects as well as from traditional modes 
of composition. The illusion is the composite product 
of numerous empirical observations, heightened and 
given a final air of reality by the reflected image of 
the painter. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


REMBRANDT AND JOSEPHUS 
FRANZ LANDSBERGER 


Rembrandt has represented the Temple in Jerusalem 
on several occasions but never in such detail as in the 
etching of 1659, Peter and John at the Gate of the 
Temple. The story of Peter healing the lame man in 
Acts 3:1-10, is said to take place “‘at the hour of prayer 
... at the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful.” 
One sees, therefore, a tall and spacious portal and 
through it the Temple terrain crowded with wor- 
shipers. 

Where did Rembrandt get information about the 
appearance of this Temple? At first glance one would 
think of I Kings 7:15ff. Here are mentioned the two 
pillars which stood in front of the porch of the Temple. 
Upon closer scrutiny, however, one will discover that, 
as far as the remaining details are concerned, one is 
not dealing here at all with Solomon’s Temple, but 
with the Temple built by King Herod shortly before 
the appearance of Jesus and his disciples. 

This Temple has been described in detail, though 
not always systematically and clearly, by the Jewish 
historiographer Josephus in his Antiquities of the Jews 
(Book 15, Chapter 11), and in his War of the Jews 


1. Cf. Hofstede de Groot, Die Urkunden iiber Rembrandt, 
The Hague, 1906, vill, p. 241. Jakob Rosenberg in his 
Rembrandt, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, p. 17, thinks that 
Rembrandt owned only War of the Jews. He possessed, how- 
ever, an edition of the complete works of Josephus in one 
volume. A copy of that edition is at the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. 1574 edition, fol. 451 b.: “Die erste Pfort des innern 
Tempels war sibenzig Elen hoch, und fuenff und zwenzig 
breyt, und hatt keyn Thuer. . . .” 


(Book 5, Chapter 5). I maintain that the artist fol- 
lowed that description, or, to be more precise, that 
edition of the writings of Josephus which was in his 
possession. ‘The inventory of Rembrandt’s properties in 
1656 lists a complete Josephus, not the Greek original 
but that German translation which appeared, for the 
first time, in 1574 and was decorated with woodcuts 
by Tobias Stimmer.* From this edition which, inci- 
dentally, is numbered not according to pages but in 
folios, I have taken the following descriptions, and 
have rendered the archaic German of the translation 
into English. 

1) In his War of the Jews Josephus reports: “The 
first portal of the inner Temple was 70 cubits high and 
25 wide and had no gate.”* We are dealing here with 
the portal of the porch of the Temple where the High 
Priest is seen to officiate. Rembrandt, too, does not 
provide this porch with a door. 

2) The second gate, leading from the porch to the 
Holy, had a costly curtain which Josephus describes in 
the Antiquities and the War of the Jews. He calls it a 
“Babylonian Curtain” and praises its colors and pat- 
terns.° Rembrandt, in order to show this curtain, has 
pulled it forward so that it spans the porch like a canopy. 
That portion of it which hangs down perpendicularly, 
shows an indication of the patterns mentioned by 
Josephus. 

3) The court in front of the Temple no longer 
contained the “Molten Sea” or the ten lavers which 
used to stand in front of Solomon’s Temple. In 4n- 
tiquities, edition 1574 we read: “But to the third space, 
the innermost, only the priests were admitted. There 
was the Temple and in front of the Temple an altar 
where they used to sacrifice to God.”* We can see this 
altar smoking from the fire that consumes the meat of 
the sacrificial animals. In War of the Jews this altar 
is described in the following words: “The figure it was 
built in was a square, and it had corners like horns.” 
Rembrandt departs from this description; his altar is 
represented as round and without horns. However, this 
description is omitted in the German translation with 
which we are dealing, and it is therefore not surprising 
that the artist here used his own ideas. 

4) The 1574 edition of War of the Jews reads: 
“To the Temple . . . one had to ascend 12 steps.’””® 
Rembrandt apparently interpreted this as meaning that 
the Temple and the altar were on one level, and he 
therefore raised this altar by 12 steps. 

5) Whereas Solomon’s Temple had two courts, 
Herod’s Temple had three, possibly even four fore- 
courts,” and therefore comprised a far greater area. 


3. Fol. 275 b and 451 b, respectively. 

4. Op.cit., fol. 258 b; “Zu dem tritten Platz aber, welcher 
denn der innerste ist, dorfften alleyn die Priester gehen, in dem 
selben war der Tempel, und vor dem Tempel eyn Altar, 
darauff sie Gott zu opffern pflegeten.” 

5. Fol. 451 b: “Zu dem Tempel . . . musst man zwoelff 
Staffeln hinauff gehen. . . .” 

6. Four courts are mentioned by Josephus in his polemic 
Against Apion, book 11. 8. 
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Splendid halls surrounded this ground, described in 
Antiquities and the War of the Jews. That is why 
Rembrandt, too, shows in the background of his etch- 
ing one of these halls, two-storied, with windows let 
into niches. In front of this hall one can see, peering 
over a wall, a number of worshipers, apparently 
women. (Note that in the Solomonic Temple no men- 
tion is made of accommodation for women.) This 
accords with the words of Josephus in the War of the 
Jews: “The women were allotted a separate place with 
walls about it in the Temple for their worship.”* 
Josephus does not mention that the women were seated 
on an elevation. That we hear from the Mishnah,* a 
collection of Jewish laws of late Antiquity, and it is 
possible that Rembrandt may have heard of this ar- 
rangement through his Jewish acquaintances. Also he 
was certain to have known the women’s raised galleries 
in the synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
in Amsterdam,® and could conclude therefrom what 
importance the Jews attached to having the women 
sit separate from the men at worship. 

6) And finally: the massive structure visible in the 
background at the side can only be identified by means 
of Josephus’ description in Antiquities and War of the 
Jews. It is the fortress Antonia, situated outside the 
Temple to the north. That is where Rembrandt placed 
it because he knew that the gates of the Temple faced 


7. 1574 edition, fol. 451 a and b: “Dann den Frawen war 
eyn besondert Ort im Tempel, zu Verrichtung ihres Gottes- 
diensts zugeeygnet, vnnd mit eyner Mawer eingefasset. . . .” 

8. Tractate Middoth, 1, 5. Cf. The Mishnah, trans. by 
Herbert Danby, Oxford, 1933, p. 592. 

9. The Great Synagogue of 1675 had not yet been built 
at that time, but there was an older one, extant only in the 
print of I. Veenhuysen. Cf. my book Rembrandt, the Jews 


east. Josephus elaborates on this fortress in Antiquities 
of the Jews as follows: “On the north side [of the 
Temple] was built a citadel whose walls were square 
and strong and of extraordinary firmness. This citadel 
was built by the Asamoneans, who at that time were 
the priests and princes of the people, and they called it 
the Tower, in which were deposited the vestments of 
the priest, which the priest only put on at the time he 
was to offer sacrifice.” Now it is surprising that Rem- 
brandt gave a round appearance to this citadel, at least 
in the upper parts, as opposed to this description. How- 
ever, this departure is explained when we take the 
German edition of 1574.’° Here, the word éyydévs 
is not translated as “square” but as “starck” (strong). 
Therefore, Rembrandt was at liberty to sketch the 
Tower as he himself imagined it. 

To sum up: it is evident from the above quotations 
that Rembrandt, when he created the etching, diligently 
consulted Josephus. The reason for any departure lay 
not in him but in the edition he had before him. 

Rembrandt generally displayed a keen archaeological 
and ethnological interest which was especially evident 
when it was a question of the antiquities and customs of 
the Jews which attracted him in such a remarkable way. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE— 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


and the Bible, Philadelphia, 1946, pp. 8off., and ill. 27. 

10. Fol. 257 b: “Gegen Mitternacht war eyn starck unnd vest 
Schloss welches die Asamoneer so damals das Priesterthum vnd 
Herrschafft im Volck gehabt, gebawen, und es eynen Thurm 
genennet haben, darinn wurd das Priesterliche Kleyd, das 
nicht eher herfuer kame, es wolte denn der Hohepriester selbs 
opffern, verwaret vnnd behalten.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER, Archaic Greek Art A gammst Its 
Historical Background, New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 226; 337 figs.; 107 pls. 
$12.50. 


The contributions already rendered by Miss Richter 
to Greek and Roman archaeology are beyond number. 
As curator of the Departments of Greek and Roman 
Art at the Metropolitan Museum, she has continually 
added works of art of the first order to the rich collec- 
tion in her care. As these have been acquired, they have 
afforded her the inspiration for original and thoughtful 
research. But also, in the course of her fruitful career, 
she has placed herself among those scholars—bold, 
perhaps even rash—who have not hesitated to brave 
the risks of generalization. In fact, she has more than 
once set forth valuable syntheses whose success has been 
world-wide and significant. 

We cannot forget the well-deserved acclaim which 
greeted her excellent study, The Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors of the Greeks. There were editions of this work 
in 1929 and 1930, and from these everyone the world 
over has profited greatly. Since that time, the en- 
thusiasm of our age for archaic art, whether sincere or 
merely a matter of fashion, has brought to museums 
everywhere offers of pre-classical works of art; Miss 
Richter, as a result, has frequently been drawn into 
the study of works of this type. We are indebted to her 
for that remarkable analysis in her Kourot (1942); 
she has, moreover, made many contributions, through 
her monographs on Greek funerary monuments, to our 
knowledge of archaic Greek stelae, especially those of 
Attica (Archaic Attic Gravestones, 1944). If one had 
any doubt of the value of her work, of the fullness of 
the book under review, and of the author’s extraor- 
dinary documentation of her material, one has only to 
glance at the recent volume covering, from one end 
to the other, the entire rich field of Greek art. This 
collection of lectures, presented at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Library and incorporating the Mary Flexner 
Lectures at Bryn Mawr in 1941,’ bears eloquent wit- 
ness to the care which this eminent American specialist 
devotes to her scholarly labors in a vast field of classical 
studies. No one can fail to admire her or to be grateful 
to her. 

I believe I am correct in saying that it is to Greek 
archaic art that she most gladly turns her thoughts 
and for that predilection no one can in the least 
criticize her. Archaic art has the inestimable advantage 
that we can study it on the basis of the originals (and 
occasional forgeries). As Pindar puts it so magnificently 
(Olymp. 13, 17): “dav Seipdvros Epyov” (Merit 
goes to him who conceived an idea for the first time). 
The Greek archaic age, a brilliantly creative period, 


1. The work was revised and brought up to date after the 
war. 


2. The subdivisions might be given the names of the 


enjoys eternal and well-deserved youth. The mono- 
graphs and books of Miss Richter have already shown 
that she has a thorough knowledge of all the pertinent 
evidence; this makes us all the more attentive to the 
subject of the Mary Flexner lectures, which she treats 
from a very personal and important point of view, as 
suggested by the title of the work under review: Archaic 
Greek Art Against Its Historical Background. In re- 
writing the history of Greek art from its beginnings, 
placing its development during two centuries against 
the background of ancient history, seeing the work of 
art so resolutely from the geographico-historical stand- 
point, the author has made a daring attempt to draw 
from ancient art its most human, its most eternal 
lessons. It means treating ancient art as a revelation, 
secret but true, of man in the past, and yet, in the same 
act, giving it its highest present-day value. I, for my 
part, heartily endorse this procedure, which eschews all 
aesthetic subjectivity, all the lengthy discussions of 
primitivism, and everything that may seem in any way 
tendentious, if not trifling—a daring procedure, I 
should say, especially in view of the positions taken by 
others, as in the valuable handbook recently started by 
Friedrich Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, 
1950. In that work, stress is laid (with force and, one 
is tempted to add, with bias) on the concepts of “form” 
and “structure.” G. Lippold (Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, Jahrb., xxvu1, Heft 10, Oct. 1951, pp. 455- 
459) was not the only German scholar, I am sure, to 
note and regret the deficient historical sense implicit in 
a point of view so rigidly systematized. After all, we 
are hardly beyond the stage of making inventories; 
the recent discovery of the archaic metopes of the 
sanctuary of Silaris shows, with reference to one small 
point, how vast, unfortunately, are the gaps in our 
present knowledge; this case may temper the feeling 
of pride arising from our satisfaction with the progress 
made in various fields—progress which is real enough, 
to be sure, in preparatory studies. Syntheses are neces- 
sary, but they have their risks. Miss Richter has worked 
hard to drive home this point. Thanks to her, we take 
part in an enthralling but cautious inquiry ever mindful 
of the boundaries of the ancient land, even when we 
cannot find our way on the maps, and of the psychology 
of a privileged race—a race whose progress was so 
rapid, so decisive, that mankind has long called it a 
miracle. 

The plan of the book is clear and instructive; the 
archaic period is divided into three short eras. Like 
Evans, Miss Richter has a penchant for divisions and 
subdivisions into threes: 650-575; 575-5253; 525-480.” 
The geographical treatment is most extensive. The 
author warns us in her preface that, because of the 
voyages of the artists and because of political conditions 


princes and tyrants whom Herodotus has lovingly assembled 
in a rich array: first, the time of Cypselus, of Periander, and 
Solon; then, Croesus, Cyrus, Polycrates, and Pisistratus. 
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in Greece, she will sometimes have to leave the Greek 
Mainland aid to transport the reader to Asia Minor, 
to Persia, as well as to Egypt, and even occasionally to 
the West, toward Etruria and Spain. Miss Richter, as 
it were, uses a very wide-angle lens. We can emphati- 
cally say that in the case of Persian art, for example, 
her treatment has yielded some new and very attractive 
insights. 

I hesitate here to mention something that troubles 
me. Our own century, disorganized as it is, shows a 
lively taste for the neat classification of periods of art. 
Not long ago in Germany certain periods were divided 
mathematically into decades, and people thought they 
saw important, perhaps even complete changes exactly 
at each caesura. To be sure, there is nothing as exag- 
gerated as this in the periodization that has allowed us 
to arrange the monuments and the historical data in 
a general order. Miss Richter is wary of these risks. 
Still it would be imprudent to forget that even the best 
Anhaltspunkte may be changed, sometimes, if there 
is new evidence. 

As it happens, we already have a good example 
of such a situation in the history of the head of the so- 
called “Cnidian” Caryatid at Delphi, which Mr. Wolf- 
gang Darsow* has just proposed to date in the period 
520-510 instead of 546. Although I believe the new 
date to be much too late, the head, according to this dat- 
ing, is removed from a logical and chronological con- 
text in which we might have felt tempted, in full confi- 
dence, to regard it as a fixed point of comparison. The 
“Anhaltspunkt” is shaken. Time and again, we shall 
perhaps have to reset upon the loom—of course, each 
time more closely and more scientifically—the in- 
genious cross-threading which we try to apply like a 
graph to the development of Greek archaic art and 
which guides our decipherings of it, all of them pro- 
visional at best. 

Another problem: the author certainly has a right to 
start her study about the year 650; she is, after all, 
concerned with archaic art, and not with “geometric” 
art. Still, Greek art did not begin in 650 (though, to 
be sure, its pace quickened about that time), nor even 
with the counting of the Olympiads. Has the preceding 
age so little to offer in explanation of later art? 
Whether we regard it as marking or even creating the 
transitions, or as bringing out by contrast the patient, 
imaginative efforts by which the Greeks liberated them- 
selves from the restricting bonds of thought and art in 
which the Near East still held them enslaved, whatever 
the interpretation offered, it would have been preferable 
not to overlook this early period. In the general history 
by F. Matz, no fewer than forty-two pictures of 
archaic works of art are presented to the reader before 
he reaches the kouroi of Argos dedicated at Delphi; 
and I do not think we ought to overlook, among this 


3- Mitt. d. Athen. Inst., 1950, pp. 119-134. 

4. After 570, it is true, the wooden images of Pharaoh 
Amasis dedicated in Samos at the Heraion by the Prince him- 
self, the Egyptian works still extant in the great temple at the 
time of Herodotus (11, 782), give us evidence of the continuity 


number, the curious ivories from the Dipylon, so close 
in style to the stiff Letoides from the Delphinion of 
Dreros. In this period, we see the beginnings of a spirit 
of monumentality—a spirit proud, bold, altogether 
exceptional—and full of significance as well. To escape 
from the hieratic and despotic art of that early period, 
the Greeks found it necessary to exert the most stren- 
uous and persistent efforts. If it is true that Greece was 
the cradle of Western civilization, then it was between 
1000 and 650 that she began to assume this role, and 
to earn this epithet. Miss Richter says, quite correctly, 
that Archaic Greece helps us to understand our own 
antecedents. Perhaps—but it is just as important for 
us to know ?#ts antecedents. There is some risk in begin- 
ning with the very period of the internecine strife 
between the entrenched aristocracy and the democratic 
masses, the time of crises when tyrants set themselves 
up as champions of popular causes, the unhappy time 
of conflicts and rival alliances, all alike dictated by self- 
interest. 

I am not unaware that there were hardly any large 
stone statues before 650 (Introduction, p. xxii, n. 2) 
and that this earlier period was dominated by the in- 
fluence of the pre-Greek religion, which was still 
partial to polysymbolism and thus secretly opposed to 
anthropomorphic statues, human or superhuman in size. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing to indicate that the first 
advances in rendering anatomy, and even the first steps 
toward the conception of a statue—I mean, the first 
success in representing appearances—were not achieved 
on wooden figures reduced in size by imitation of or 
reaction to oriental models—models which themselves 
are not likely to have been of great size, since they had 
to be moved from place to place. By 650, the Greeks 
were ready to grasp, if not yet to represent, the complex 
mechanisms of the human body. It would have been 
interesting, then, to be able to follow and to observe, as 
closely as possible, their early apprenticeship.* 

Whatever one may think of my views, which do 
not conceal regrets, the historical approach chosen 
by the author has its appeal. Miss Richter is quite right 
in thinking that the evolution of Greek archaic art 
is more surely known today, thanks to advances in 
the technique of excavation, and to the meticulous re- 
search with which the author herself and others have 
studied the fora: and the kouroi as well as the black- 
figured vases, Attic and Proto-Attic, Corinthian and 
Proto-Corinthian. There are also the invaluable studies 
by many scholars of the signatures of artists, and of the 
dedications of early votive offerings. As a result, we can 
follow the various stages of Greek art much better than 
we could at the beginning of the century. Discoveries 
have now taken on form and substance; we can relate 
the known works of art to historical events, for we now 
have monuments definitely ascribed to precise centers 


of such exchange of artistic influences. Amasis had had a true 
portrait of himself painted at Cyrene. All of this, started quite 
early no doubt, is valuable still later, for example, as a 
source for the role of Cyrene in the history of the development 
of princely portraits (cf. the Arcesilaus Iv, c. 440). 
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of art and determined periods. Not that all dispute 
has been silenced, even here. The problem involved 
in the career of Antenor and the question of the date 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi is enough to 
demonstrate this. But how much progress we have 
made in the case of the Attic Aouroi of Sounion, the 
case of the vases of the Nessos-Painter, and that of 
Sophilos! Our knowledge of the whole pre-Solonic 
period of Athens has been enriched by these studies, 
for we see emerging from that period the creative 
energy and the artistic interest of the aristocratic 
Athenian. We have had analogous discoveries at Delos 
where the Naxian period, for example, is defined for 
all time so clearly in the local sculpture; and at Cyrene, 
where we see the Theraean influence losing its monop- 
oly after the Nomothete Demonax of Mantinea had 
enlarged and settled the boundaries of the colony of 
the Battiades. Have not the German excavations at 
Samos brought to light, in addition, the importance of 
the Samian Heraion, and of Samos itself, long before 
the tyrant Polycrates came to power? One might easily 
multiply the examples. The author has made no mistake 
in speaking of the essential interest of her project and 
her work—in judging that her essay arouses “the 
thrill of discovery” (Introduction, p. xxi). Citing the 
witty comments of Gilbert Murray, she has guarded in 
advance against possible criticism, by trying to justify 
the position of prominence—certainly an enviable posi- 
tion, and one that therefore will not fail to arouse 
jealousy and even attack—that she gives to archaic 
sculpture—more truly representative, she says, than 
history itself! May I point out, nevertheless, that it is 
usually the historical events which are likely to establish 
a point of chronological reference for the sculpture; 
the opposite is far more rare. Miss Richter herself 
admits that for the first stages the classifications she 
has attempted depend largely upon the dates of the 
founding of certain Greek colonies (cf., p. 13, p. 55)3 
and, we may add, upon the dates of certain dynasties 
(cf. the recent discussions of the chronology of the 
Cypselids and of the periods of the great expansion of 
Corinthian ceramics—ceramics on which depend the 
dating both of the terra-cotta heads and the oldest 
stone images.° Of course, all this may very well be 
disputed at any moment by new discoveries; there are 
so many ancient sites yet unexplored! But for the 
present, the few beacons of archaeology and the com- 
panion beacons of history must be depended upon, 
though they remain conjectural. Naturally there are 
exceptions to these uncertainties. On the Acropolis at 
Athens, which the Persians destroyed in 480 and 479, 
the Perserschutt furnishes an absolute point of reference, 
as does the “cemetary” of the korai; from the time of 
the ritual burying of these defiled young companions of 
Athena, we date a new era of politics and of the arts. 
That date is an effective terminus: Athens, freed at 
Salamis from fear of the Persians, began at this point 


5. Are we right here in relying on the authority of Thucyd- 
ides (6, 9, 2) who gave the date 630-623 for the foundation of 
Selinus (Dunbabin, Western Greeks, p. 436)? For Cyrene, it 


her career as a great maritime power—but not without 
arousing the jealousy and enmity of Sparta. 

We musi note here—while expressing certain reser- 
vations—where the method of this work leads us. Miss 
Richter has tried to make a clear and complete break 
with the “intuitive” approach established long ago in 
the important study of A. Furtwangler and brought 
back into fashion, with certain changes, in 1927, by the 
Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen of E. Langlotz. I was 
not slow in warning of the dangers of this tendency 
even when it first appeared, let alone when it reap- 
peared in a new guise (Gaz. Beaux-Arts, 71, 1929, 
pp. 285-316: “A travers les écoles archaiques de la 
sculpture grecque”). But at the same time I noted the 
soundness of the inquiries and analyses of Langlotz, 
and the solidity of certain of his classifications, based on 
research that was both thorough and subtle. There was 
more to be retained here, it seemed to me, than to be 
rejected. Archaic Greek Art now calls all these earlier 
studies into question. Apparently we must now break 
with all our earlier illusions, we must from this moment 
give up our effort to distinguish (let alone to define) the 
various local schools, whose character the Germans have 
labored so hard to differentiate, even though sometimes 
too subtly, or even arbitrarily. I admit that I find it 
difficult to resign myself to this course. Is it really 
necessary, in the general study of sculpture, to reject 
methods which have so often been applied with such 
success in the study of vase painting—more than once 
by Miss Richter herself? Why should there be so much 
difference between these two fields? Greece, as the 
author herself reminds us, did not present herself as an 
integrated whole even in the face of the enemy of her 
liberties; one sees plenty of evidence of this at the time 
of the Persian War. The Greek city-states, in their 
jealousy, constantly showed their uneasy independence 
of spirit. We are reminded—and most appropriately— 
of the pessimistic words of Herodotus (1, 5; cf. here p. 
xxiv, n. 6) who pointed out, long before anyone else, 
the “mortal” quality of civilizations and the vicissitudes 
of states with regard to their collective prosperity. But 
since mavra pet holds good both in time and space, 
why should we not be willing, in the case of art, to take 
its truth into account when occasion demands? Artistic 
creation is an individual matter, perhaps even a matter 
of mystery as Plato believed; in any case, it is almost 
always unpredictable. It is quite possible that the Greek 
sculptors traveled from a very early date in the Near 
East—I for one have often noted that possibility—al- 
though we are now doubtful, for instance, about the 
voyage of Canachos to Miletos, and especially about 
his having made the beautiful Louvre torso. I cannot 
see that the relative “ubiquity” of the great favorites 
or even the lesser favorites of fame and of patronage 
can possibly interfere with our belief in the existence 
of stable and differentiated local schools of sculpture. 
At Delos, in the series of kouroi, do we not see the 


is the end of the dynasty of the Battiades, ca. 440, which helps 
to date the bronze head of Arcesilaus IV found in the Apol- 
lonion, etc. 
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Naxian works (Nicandro), the Chian-Parian (the 
Potnia of Archermus), even the Delian (unfinished 
kourot on the island), standing together and yet clearly 
distinguished from one another? There has been talk 
of “arbitrary virtuosity”® in the attempt to distinguish 
between the schools of Cleonae and Sicyon; why 
should not the art of Argos, too, be dissolved in the 
common “melting pot”? After all, even in the time 
of Polyclitus, we see a gifted artist, already successful, 
change his technique because he had profited from les- 
sons in the aesthetics of Athens (Diadumenos). Yet it 
is rash to discard in one lump, as belonging to the 
wasted efforts of humanity, fifty years of concentrated 
modern research—research certainly fruitful, inten- 
sive, at times even enthralling, as the author herself 
says. Are we so anxious to give up the sense we have 
developed of nice distinctions—a sense which, in my 
opinion and that of others, would not seem likely to 
fade out as our studies progress?" I should be very sorry 
if that happened, for I believe the sacrifice asked of 
us is to no purpose. We can rejoice in the definite prog- 
ress that has been made in the historico-geographical 
classifications of works of sculpture without feeling 
obliged to give up, in connection with works that are 
never found in series, the theory that recognizes the 
fluctuating aspects of local genius, which everywhere in 
Greece is so strongly attached to the soil. And what 
about this: would the Milesians and the Samians al- 
ways have created exactly the same figures, or the 
Thasians and the Parians (companions, these latter, of 
Telesicles in his emigration! ); and the Arcadians and 
the Messenians and the Spartans as well, and the peo- 
ple of Selinus, Tarentum or of Paestum? What little 
we know of their works does not force us to give up 
thinking of these peoples as distinct entities through suc- 
cessive ages, their creative genius everywhere conveying 
the ethnic, intellectual, and physical traits of each. 

Let me repeat, apologizing for such insistence, that I 
do indeed understand and fully approve what Miss 
Richter has undertaken to do: to trace, as it were, the 
essential lines of force in her field. For this is what she 
achieves when she emphasizes the larger tendencies: 
first, that of the vigorous sculptors of Peloponnesus, who 
concerned themselves with the problem of stabilizing 
structure and form—what F. Matz called the “hacking 
out” of the anatomy; then, again, the tendencies of the 
Ionian East, which was more interested in the pictur- 


6. R.E.G., 64, 1951, P. 335- 

7. We observe that the author herself has a good sense of 
the relationship of dates (cf. for example, p. xxv, n. 8). What 
we must be wary of in advance is the dogmatism of her future 
discipies ! 

8. I do not share the skepticism noted in Kouroi (for 
example pp. roff.), because of my experience especially with 
the Delian and Thasian statues. 

g. How unconvincing is the statement that we do not know 
whether the objects found on a site were actually the work of 
an artist of that locality! Of course! But we have to investi- 
gate. Who does not know of what exotic mixtures “the school 
of Paris” is made up today? Of course, we always find, side 
by side, along with aestheticism, both academicism and fauvism, 
for example. 


esque and in the play of surfaces, and which created its 
artistic conceptions and worked them out more gently, 
somewhat in the manner of painting. As between these 
two trends, Attic art pursued the highest refinement of 
logic as well as of design—an ideal of formal elegance, 
more delicate and more intellectualized. We may 
admit, without serious fear of having missed some- 
thing, that any other aesthetic approach is irrelevant, 
and that, as the author says with perhaps too much 
resignation: ““[The common progression to naturalism 
is more apparent than individual local characteristics.””* 
Besides, Miss Richter, in spite of her doubts, does be- 
lieve in homogeneous groups: e.g. the kouroi of 
Sounion, Dipylon, etc., which may be attributed, she 
says, to a single workshop (p. 8). Does there not 
exist, then, at least this one school which is not hypo- 
thetical?® 

If the author had really so completely given up the 
idea of pursuing the chimaera of archaic “schools,” 
she would never have included in her work, to our 
delight—rare jewels!—so many exotic bits, Etruscan 
or even Persian, so many works from countries of the 
non-Greek world. We can at once concede—although 
this will not, most likely, be a unanimous opinion’°— 
that these sculptures do bear the Greek imprint. The 
different branches, grafted here and there, have grown 
firmly to the parent tree. But may we not speak here 
and there precisely of “schools”? From East and West, 
these productions—whether of the free world or of 
subject lands, whether of colonists or of exiles, from 
Persepolis to Veii—are no imitations but genuine crea- 
tions. The tribute-bearers portrayed in long ranks on 
the great stairways of Persepolis do not climb the steps 
as the winged victories of the Athena-Nike parapet 
would have done, or as the korat might have done who 
could have gone before them along the paths of slavery. 
There is something unique in the Ionic smile of the 
Veii Apollo. If this new contribution is a fruitful en- 
richment of our understanding of ancient Greek art 
beyond the frontiers of Greece,’ if the contrasts and 
comparisons made here serve to close gaps in our in- 
formation, what danger would there have been in dif- 
ferentiating also the many valuable facets of Greek 
art proper? * 


CHARLES PICARD 
Université de Paris 


10. Miss Richter’s conclusions on the participation of the 
Ionians in the decoration at Persepolis, or in Persian art 
generally, have already been disputed by Mrs. Vollgraff (Anne 
Roes) and by Henri Seyrig (Mélanges Herzfeld). The fact is 
that in the records of the construction of Persepolis, Ionian 
workmen came into the picture as builders rather than in any 
other role. Moreover, even if there had been Ionian participa- 
tion in the Persian monumental sculptures, they remain surely 
the evidence of Asiatic aesthetics. 

11. There are, of course, additions and corrections of detail 
to be suggested here and there. I shall point some out in the 
Revue Archéologique. 

* Author and editor are indebted to Mrs. Max Trell, New 
York, for her translation of this review. 
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EMERSON H. SWIFT, Roman Sources of Christian Art, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
248; 66 ills.; 48 pls. $10.00. 


The author of this book, widely known for his com- 
prehensive work on Hagia Sophia, calls himself a 
“renegade hellenist” (p. 70) who has acquired “con- 
victions at first resisted and only grudgingly admitted 
as accumulating data forced a revision of earlier mis- 
conceptions” (p. 225). He sets out to give a final 
deathblow to the theories that were advocated half a 
century ago by such men as Ainaloff and Strzygowski, 
according to which Christian and especially East Chris- 
tian art culminating in the age of Justinian was the 
result of developments deflecting Western Roman art 
into a fundamentally new style under Greek and ori- 
ental influences. His book endeavors to show that the 
basic concepts of Christian art and, particularly, those 
crystallized in Hagia Sophia are of Western, specifically 
Roman and Italian, origin. 

Specialists who have been involved in research on 
Roman and Early Christian art may, at first, doubt 
whether the combatting of old theories which, of neces- 
sity, implies the reiteration of arguments advanced long 
ago, is timely. But the fact remains that old clichés 
perpetuated by the venerable tradition of textbooks and 
teaching based on textbooks are still abroad and, as 
certain quotations adduced here and there by the au- 
thor show, survive in serious modern scholarship. A 
thorough and critical review of the issues involved in 
the “great debate,” therefore, is not untimely. But 
the task is complicated by the vastness and fluidity of 
both material and research at this point. And some of 
the criticisms to be raised here are provoked by the 
very difficulty inherent in the author’s endeavor. 

This reviewer finds himself in full agreement with 
a very large part of the author’s views on fundamentals. 
He believes, with him and with most serious students 
of the history of Roman and late antique art, that 
Roman art represents a genuinely creative develop- 
ment, that it is neither a mere extension nor a degen- 
eration of Greek art, that it is the immediate source of 
late antique and Early Christian art, that architectural 
traditions as well as the basic concepts of the plastic 
arts in Early Christianity in the East and West stem 
from this source and that the influence of both the 
Orient and earlier Hellenic tradition is, if present at 
all, entirely unimportant. But while he is to this ex- 
tent in basic agreement with Professor Swift, he fears 
that grave flaws in this book may do as much harm 
to an essentially good cause as the author’s own en- 
thusiasm and ardor may help it. 

The book, necessarily, is concerned with two great 
areas in the history of art which, in our age of speciali- 
zation, can no longer be fully commanded by one man, 
whether author or reviewer. The latter in this case is 
a classical archaeologist and his criticisms, therefore, 
will be limited to facts in the field of antique art— 
with which the book is mainly concerned—and to such 
methodical points as apply to the entire realm of the 
theories and approaches presented. 


The following is a brief survey of the content and 
the sequence of major arguments in the book. An in- 
troduction (pp. 3-8) bears the title “Rome and the 
Middle Ages” and is concerned primarily with the 
Renaissance theory of decline and the oriental theory. 

The first chapter deals with the “Pagan Ancestors 
of the Christian Basilicas” (pp. 9-30). It reviews the 
older theories on the subject, adding to their previous 
criticism some arguments of the author’s. The dis- 
cussion is carried up to G. Leroux, Les origines de 
Pédifice hypostyle, 1913, with whose ideas the author 
agrees, ultimately deriving the ideal Christian basilica 
from the Roman civil basilica. The second chapter 
deals with “Central and Cruciform Churches” and 
their ancestry (pp. 31-49). It is largely based on the 
material presented by Rivoira. The origin of the cross- 
shaped basilica, of baptistries and martyria of central 
type, is linked with the traditions of pagan temples, 
baths and tombs respectively. The material for the 
martyrion is more extensively included on the basis 
of Grabar’s fundamental work. The Greek cross plan 
is led back to Etruscan tombs but the Greek cross in 
a square to Roman ancestors in the East such as the 
Tomb of Kasr-el-Nueijis and the Praetorium at 
Musmiyeh. 

A third chapter has the title “Christian Symbolism 
and the Narrative Style.” The author emphasizes the 
novelty of mediaeval religious, narrative art—the pagan 
mystery religions are mentioned only in passing—and 
its fulfillment is brought about by the taking over of 
the “‘symbolical” narrative style developed in Roman 
historical reliefs. The symbolical function of catacomb 
painting is stressed and the Christian symbolical nar- 
rative style is illustrated by references to Christian 
sarcophagi and the mosaics of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
The author surveys the theories regarding the origin 
of the narrative (or “continuous’”) style, stressing the 
tradition of Roman triumphal painting and historical 
relief. The Odyssey paintings, paintings from Dura, 
and Trajanic reliefs are adduced; on the other hand, 
such works as the Joshua Rotulus, the Bible of Charles 
the Bald, the pulpit of Pistoia and the sculptures of 
Moissac and Chartres are seen on this background. In 
the discussion on the origins of the narrative style, he 
avails himself of the recent discussions by Morey, 
Dawson, and Weizmann. 

The following chapter (“The Roman Heritage in 
Byzantine Building”) returns to architecture, combat- 
ting the theory that the Byzantine style as found in 
Hagia Sophia is a new style formed on the remnants 
of “moribund Hellenistic and decadent Roman classic 
forms” through “the action of strong oriental influ- 
ences.” Again Rivoira’s arguments are adduced. The 
principal points discussed are the origin of brick, the use 
of polychrome marble, the mixture of brick and stone, 
the motive of the arch over columns, the origin of the 
dosseret (for which rather advanced early instances 
are quoted on column sarcophagi made in the West 
in comparison with early “Asiatic” sarcophagi), paired 
columns, relieving arches over lintels, lunette windows 
with inserted vertical supports, the vandyke string 
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course, apsidal structures, and the open-column exedra. 
The author somewhat surprisingly concludes that the 
structural system of Hagia Sophia “was closely copied 
... from earlier Western models, specifically from. . . 
works produced at Rome during the last century of the 
empire.” He assumes (with Porter) that the Basilica 
of Maxentius and the Thermae of Diocletian are 
among the models and makes the rather startling sug- 
gestion (pp. 83f.) that Anthemios “had often visited” 
his brother Alexandros who was a physician in Rome. 

“Arches, Vaults and Domes” are then discussed (pp. 
85-110). The alleged or true occurrence of arches in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, Etruria is surveyed and 
it is stated correctly that whatever the remote or close 
antecedents, Roman architects were the first to make 
the arch a standard form of primary significance. In 
the same manner, the barrel vault, the groined cross 
vault, the dome (with a polemic against Baldwin 
Smith’s recent book), squinches and the “melon-rind” 
vault, ribs, stepped buttresses and the manner of light- 
ing domes are discussed. The chief Roman antecedents 
cited are those mentioned by Rivoira. It should be 
noted that this chapter contains a new contribution in 
the identification of the rotunda to the north of Hagia 
Sophia as the partially preserved Constantinian Sac- 
risty (pp. 102f.). 

To the debated origin of “The Dome on Penden- 
tives” a separate chapter is given (pp. 111-125). First 
the author refutes the oriental origin of its forerunner, 
the “merging pendentive” (Hangekuppel), and at- 
tempts to show that, even in the Roman Empire, the 
East furnishes but few and sporadic examples and that 
the real development was Western. This development, 
he admits, is rather an occasional experimentation with 
the “pendentive idea” and found only in small square 
or larger polygonal structures (where the pendentive 
occurs it remains small and of insignificant value). 
Again, using Rivoira’s examples, he calls this occasional 
Roman use “a continuous trial-and-error method.” His 
presentation stresses that the Baptistery of Hagia 
Sophia, as well as Anthemios’ original dome, did not 
yet have real spherical pendentives, though he believes 
that Anthemios, by introducing a cornice, made a 
step in that direction. The true spherical pendentive, 
he believes, was invented as it were “by accident” only, 
in Isidorus’ new building of the dome, but he recog- 
nizes in the earlier Roman concern about the “‘penden- 
tive idea” a fact conditioning this last solution. 

The next section, discusses “Colored Marble and 
Gold Mosaic” (pp. 126-140). Incrustation is here 
defined as the “insertion of various kinds of marble in 
a marble background” and the first Pompeian style of 
Greek origin is characterized as a “masonry style” so 
that incrustation proper appears to be of Roman im- 
perial origin. As such, the author believes it started in 
Italy (Rome and Pompeii) in the first century a.p. 
and spread thence. On p. 131, valuable references 
for the importation of Western craftsmen to Con- 
stantinople are adduced for the spread of this technique. 
Reference is made to its occurrence in Constantinian 
churches in Syria and Palestine and to its later popu- 


larity in Rome and Ravenna. The discussion of gold 
mosaic (pp. 134ff.) refers to the gilding of ceilings in 
Rome, considers gold glass as another forerunner and, 
for the rest, follows the observations made by Wilpert. 

“Atmosphere, Color, and Form” is the title of a 
chapter (pp. 141-152) that deals mainly with the prob- 
lem of “illusionism” and the development of “visual” 
or “optical” concepts in Roman imperial art. The au- 
thor uses the terminology of Riegl and by and large 
follows his ideas about the development of an “optical” 
concept which replaces the earlier more or less “tactile” 
antique approaches to form. However, in a tour de 
force, he fuses the contradictory theories of Wickhoff 
and Riegl and, as in the succeeding chapters, assumes 
that the climactic “‘illusionism” of the Flavian age (the 
existence of which Riegl denied) was the source of the 
optical colorism of late antique art (which Riegl had 
considered to be the first, abstract, optical approach that 
broke down the tactile rendering of antiquity and, in 
the long run, prepared the way for pictorial illusion). 
Swift’s assumption of a logical progress from “‘illusion- 
ism” to “colorism” makes him interpret the late antique 
superimposition of objects and figures in space, con- 
sidered by almost all modern critics to be a relapse into 
“primitive” or “abstract” form, as an optical advance. 
He calls it the “plunging viewpoint.” 

Then “Frontality and Oriental Colorism” are taken 
up (pp. 152-194) in a chapter which, by its very 
length, shows that the author sees in these topics the 
core of the aesthetic issue. He correctly refutes the 
claims that “frontality” in the late antique sense, i.e., 
the presentation of figures in relief and painting as 
facing the spectator, is an element of Eastern tradition. 
Availing himself of modern discussions by Mrs. Strong, 
Rodenwaldt, L’Orange, and Hamberg, he accepts the 
gradual and constant development towards this kind 
of frontality in Roman historical relief. As in the pre- 
ceding chapter in regard to perspective, he here proceeds 
to characterize late frontality—commonly interpreted 
as an abstract and symbolical mode of representation— 
as an expression of progress in visual perception. He as- 
sumes that the curious representation on the Arch of 
Titus where the horses of the emperor’s chariot are 
seen sidewise and staggered while Titus himself faces 
the spectator (an abstraction that Riegl used to com- 
bat Wickhoff’s views on “‘illusionism”’) creates a visual 
illusion. Adducing Roman gravestones of the first 
century A.D. (now commonly interpreted as examples 
of non-spatial “primitive” abstraction preparing the 
way for late antique frontality) he attempts to show 
that Flavian Rome is the source of late antique fron- 
tality. “Colorism” (Riegl’s “Tiefendunkel”), too, in 
the author’s opinion (pp. 161ff.), is a direct outgrowth 
of Flavian illusionism and serves to increase visual per- 
ception. His main argument here (pp. 176ff.) is the 
use of the drill in Roman sculpture and architectural 
ornament. In the author’s opinion, the overt use of the 
drill beginning in Flavian art in Rome initiates a de- 
velopment that logically leads to late antique colorism. 
He considers the eastern parts of the Roman Empire to 
be rather retardataire in this development, though he 
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has to admit (p. 171) that “in ornament at least the 
Anatolian work appears” (in the later empire) “con- 
siderably more advanced than that of Italy,” and later 
he admits the same to be true of Baalbek. While he 
derives the use of “Colorism” in nascent Islamic art 
from East Roman sources, he maintains that Byzan- 
tine colorism has its origin in the West, quoting as 
negative evidence against the late continuance of color- 
ism in Anatolia, one single monument—the Tetrakion- 
ion of the Arkadiane in Ephesos. 

In the last chapter, on “Spatial Concepts” (pp. 194- 
215), the author, in rather archaic fashion, denies that 
any spatial concepts whatsoever existed in Egyptian, 
Near Eastern, or Greek architecture (Greece is dis- 
posed of in a short paragraph). Developed space in 
architecture, in Swift’s opinion, begins with the Domus 
Aurea of Nero. The main part of this chapter resumes 
the analysis of spatial concepts in Hagia Sophia by 
Zalosiecky (pp. 200-212). Swift stresses the more 
progressive character of spatial concepts in Italy in the 
Early Christian age and—in contradiction of his previ- 
ous theory regarding Anthemios’ direct visits to Rome 
—he now considers the influence of secular architecture 
in pre-Justinian Constantinople on Hagia Sophia. 

In a conclusion entitled ““The Debt to Rome,” the 
author refers in a polemical fashion to various modern 
theories which he opposes—the “Hellenistic,” “Hel- 
lenistic-Oriental,” the “Oriental Roman”—(why at 
the end rather than at the beginning? ) in order to re- 
iterate his own credo of the “western origin” of Chris- 
tian art. He thus rests his case, “leaving to the reader 
such conclusions as his own judgment and previous 
state of servitude (sic!) to one camp or the other may 
indicate” (p. 217). 


I have attempted in the foregoing pages to give a 
fair summary of the content of this book and the argu- 
ment as presented by the author. Any reader familiar 
with the subject will already have reached the con- 
clusion that this is a book open to strong criticism, 
owing to the self-imposed limitations and what can 
only be described as the author’s bias. Modern discus- 
sion of the problem of a “Roman Art” and the genesis 
of the late antique style can no longer be limited to 
the East-West problem (see now a survey of basic 
theories, not yet available to the author, by Otto Bren- 
del, Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, xx, 
1953, pp. 9ff.). The author disregards all arguments 
and observations that do not fit his own argument 
positively or negatively. His analysis is restricted to 
structural or technical observations and purely formal 
features. All problems relating to content, social forces, 
symbolism, are intentionally eliminated. But beyond 
that, the author has a way of deliberately selecting what 
fits his theories and eliminating or even distorting evi- 
dence that would have modified them. This is a harsh 
criticism, touching on the very fundamentals of scholar- 
ship. It is not lightly pronounced and the reviewer 
feels that he must substantiate it by an enumeration, 
however tiresome and unhappy, of specific examples. 


Antecedents in earlier arts which might diminish the 
merits of the Roman achievement are not mentioned. 
The interior of the Greek temple was “left plain and 
unadorned” (p. 11); the hypostyle hall in Karnak is 
not mentioned as being longitudinal but introduced as 
merely “similar” to the festival hall of Thothmes III 
(p. 24). The well-documented existence of circular 
units in Greek bath buildings (Vitruvius) is not men- 
tioned and the uninformed reader (p. 40) will assume 
a Roman origin for this form without forerunners. 
The oculus in Vitruvius’ Greek bath tholos and its 
actual occurrence in Greek circular buildings (Samo- 
thrace, Arsinoeion) is not mentioned. 

In the history of the arch, Greece is disposed of in 
ten lines (p. 87) with a quotation from the antiquated 
book of Marquand, without reference to specific monu- 
ments such as those of Priene, Delos, etc. 

In the discussion of the use of polychrome stone ma- 
terials in buildings, the commonly known examples of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. are also not men- 
tioned (p. 72); it is generally admitted that colored 
marbles were “rarely” used and said that “occasion- 
ally” (sic) a polychrome effect was given to white 
marble by painting. In a note on p. 73, Miss Blake is 
censured for referring to the Hellenistic use of colored 
marble, which is quite well documented, for example, 
in Kos. The fact that the first “Pompeian style” is 
polychrome interior decoration, whatever else it is, is 
not referred to; the fact that such polychromy was de- 
veloped long before “the turn of the centuries” would 
prove contrary to p. 130. The votive relief in Munich, 
with its relatively advanced concept of space, is curi- 
ously dismissed in the discussion of illusionism “since it 
is universally assigned to an earlier date than that of 
the Telephos frieze” (p. 146). In the discussion of 
frontal figures on Roman grave stones (pp. 159ff.) 
the innumerable Hellenistic forerunners are not men- 
tioned (nor the pre-Flavian tradition in Italy, Gaul, 
and the Rhineland, while much is made of some post- 
Flavian examples in Austria). Nor is the very wide- 
spread use of such representations on Greek reliefs of 
the Imperial era (for example on Attic grave stones) 
mentioned. No mention is made of the fact that mosaic 
painting as such is a Greek invention. No fair state- 
ment on the development of interior space in Greek 
architecture (p. 197) is made nor is there any reference 
to Hellenistic buildings. It is bewildering to read, on 
p. 200, that the Christian basilica had an optical 
(Roman) character different from that of its classical 
prototypes in having an open roof “somewhat dim and 
indistinct above the band of radiance striking down- 
ward from the clerestory”—although the fact that the 
Greek hypostyle hall in Delos (having exactly these 
features) is a forerunner of the Roman basilica has 
been mentioned in a previous chapter. 

This depreciation of Greek antecedents is rooted in 
the author’s wish to establish everything important for 
Roman and Christian developments as purely Italian 
in origin. He is aware of the nationalistic bias of some 
Italian scholars. Yet he accepts almost all the theories 
of Rivoira, and the Roman monuments used for the 
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architectural part of his book are overwhelmingly those 
adduced by Rivoira. 

Thus the cruciform plan of the Christian church is 
derived from Etruscan tombs (pp. 31ff.) and, in spite 
of its own hesitancy and the purely incidental occur- 
rence of small-size pendentives, Swift speaks of the 
“great Roman invention of the dome on pendentives” 
(p. 124). The reader of the discussion of brickwork 
(pp. 71f.) and of the “extensive” use of burnt brick 
by the Etruscans will not get an appropriate idea of the 
extremely hesitant development of brick before the 
early empire. 

The quite different issues as to whether or not certain 
aspects of art in the Roman Empire had some tradition 
behind them in Italy; whether it be accepted that— 
wherever their origins had once been—it was imperial 
Rome that made them paramount in importance; and, 
finally, whether the Christian builders who elaborated 
them drew on Italian sources or on traditions developed 
from such sources in the Greek East, still seem to be 
emotionally entangled. Thus, in this book, the role and 
significance of the art of the Eastern Empire is not only 
pronounced to be unimportant but the reader is con- 
stantly misled by statements and omissions. Here, again, 
a tiresome enumeration of examples is necessary. 

In connection with polychromy and incrustation, we 
are continually referred to Italy as if these phenomena 
had not existed, as they commonly did, in the pagan 
and Christian empire in the East, too. The Studius 
Basilica, a direct local forerunner in this respect of 
Hagia Sophia, is nowhere mentioned. The uninformed 
reader of pp. 89ff. will conclude that barrel vaulting 
on a grand scale was not commonly used all over the 
Empire, including the East, but only in Rome and 
Italy. On p. 102, the Anastasis is called “‘the first build- 
ing of the rotunda type to be erected in Syria and 
Palestine,” in spite of the obvious example of the Round 
Temple in Baalbek. The great rotunda buildings of 
the Asklepieion in Pergamon (second century A.D.) 
and the grandiose brick architecture of a richly-win- 
dowed “basilica” with two flanking rotundas in the 
Roman city of Pergamon, which can scarcely be un- 
known to the author, are not referred to. On pp. 114f., 
the spandrel decoration in the “Hiangekuppel” of the 
Arch of Tripolis is mentioned. Otherwise no reference 
to such spandrel decoration is made in spite of the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the material (see ART BULLETIN, 
XXVII, 1945, pp. Iff.). This example is adduced be- 
cause the eagle is alleged to be western Roman. No 
mention is made of Eastern examples of the eagle 
symbol. 

The “melon-rind” dome is treated as a device of 
the “pendentive idea” to bring about the transition 
from a polygon to a circle—though most of the early 
examples of this type occur over circles or semicircles— 
and no mention is made of its connection with early 
instances of the symbolical pattern of the canopy (ibid). 

The history of Baalbek is begun in the Antonine 
period (p. 187)—in order to make the point that the 
East is retardataire—though even such handbooks as 
Robertson’s, which is used by the author, refer to the 


now well-established fact that the Great Temple is 
Augustan in date. The author maintains that the il- 
lusionistic style is found only in the second and third 
centuries A.D. in Antioch (p. 166), whereas the well- 
known early mosaic in Worcester with the drinking 
contest is an outstanding early example. In connection 
with the use of gold backgrounds in mosaic, the mummy 
portraits of Egypt are not mentioned. 

The misleading impression about the significance of 
the enormous artistic production of the eastern part of 
the Empire and its other provinces is strengthened by 
the author’s tendency to develop his demonstration of 
Roman achievements with examples preceding the early 
second century A.D.—to which period Rome was in- 
deed creatively paramount in importance—and then to 
jump over a gap into the Christian era. The narrative 
style is traced to the Trajanic phase, and then late 
Christian examples are cited. The Synagogue frescoes 
of Dura, for example, are not mentioned. The same 
plunge from early Roman to developed Christian ex- 
amples characterizes the discussion of the use of poly- 
chrome stone material, where its widespread occur- 
rence in the provinces during the later Empire (for ex- 
ample in Baalbek) is not referred to (pp. 73ff.), and 
the same procedure is followed in dealing with the 
theme of marble incrustation (pp. 130ff.). Architec- 
tural ornament as part of “coloristic” development is 
followed only up to Caracalla (pp. 190ff.). 

These omissions do not help to clarify the issue of 
the ways and means by which the tradition originating 
in early imperial Rome activated forces that led into 
the later world via many regional channels. Such prob- 
lems—a program of research in historical realities— 
cannot be solved a priori, least of all by more or less 
deliberate abstention from investigation. 

Vague generalizations instead of a patient and me- 
thodical approach do not help. In the discussion on 
domes, the author limits himself to durable materia] but 
does not distinguish clearly and in detail between 
structural methods (pp. 99ff.). Awkward as it may be 
in considering this theme, the problem of the wooden 
dome and the influence of its appearance—as lofty in 
spatial effect as that of stone—cannot be eliminated 
from a discussion of dome development in late Roman 
and early Christian architecture, as is deliberately done 
in this book in spite of the material submitted by Cress- 
well, Baldwin Smith, and myself. 

In this and other respects, the author follows lines 
based on his axioms rather than on full examination 
of concrete evidence. Thus the Christian basilica is de- 
rived solely from the western Roman civic basilica 
(while the diagram, figure 23, includes two examples 
of cult buildings in Greece not mentioned in the text), 
no reference being made (here or elsewhere in the 
book) to the underground “Basilica” of Porta Mag- 
giore. Nor is any other reference found in this chapter 
to the pagan cult buildings of late antiquity, so im- 
portant for the liturgical background of Christian 
churches. In combatting the house theory, the author 
gives the untutored reader the impression that the 
Roman atrium always had an open impluvium and 
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never a clerestory (p. 17). Baptisteries (pp. 40ff.), it 
is said, are derived from the frigidaria of Roman 
thermae, while most central rooms in these buildings 
served as warm or hot baths (to admit this would have 
brought in derivation from the Greek tholoi of Vitru- 
vius, for which see above). Such Roman central 
buildings as macella are not mentioned. 

And what can one say about the author’s curious 
theory that colossal statuary in Egypt and Greece is 
anti-visual (pp. 196f.), when he then forgets to men- 
tion the overwhelming importance of colossal statuary 
in the allegedly visually progressive late imperial age? 

While the author rightly states that “vertical per- 
spective” in the ancient Near East is conceptual and 
not visual (p. 197), according to his previously men- 
tioned novel theory about what he calls the “plunging 
viewpoint” the closely related late antique concept is 
classified as visually progressive when compared with 
illusionism. In this discussion as well as in that on 
frontality in late antique art, the author disagrees with 
the evaluation of these outstanding anticlassical ap- 
proaches by almost all modern writers who in the last 
thirty years have given their reasons for considering 
them to be symbolically abstract, whether they saw 
in them a tradition derived from Roman folk art 
(Rodenwaldt and myself) or the intention of placing 
a symbolical emphasis on the imperial person (Mrs. 
Strong and others). No reference is made to the argu- 
ments voiced in this extensive discussion save those in 
favor of oriental origin and no real discussion of the 
development, especially in painting and mosaic, is found. 
The author might have heeded B. Schweitzer’s warn- 
ing (Die spat-antiken Grundlagen der mittelalterlichen 
Kunst, 1949, known to him): “In der Malerei am 
deutlichsten bahnt sich ein anderer Zusammenhang der 
Dinge an, als ihn die Sinne und das Auge vermitteln” 
(p. 23). No discussion of the equally important cate- 
gory of centralized, formal and symbolical composition 
is found—nobody could make that “optical.”” While the 
squat proportions of late antique figures are paradoxi- 
cally interpreted as owing to the “illusion” of the 
“plunging viewpoint” (what about the Tetrarchs of 
the Vatican Library? ), the distortion of late antique 
figures in the opposite sense (for example, their coun- 
terparts in Venice) is not mentioned. 

Some of the factual omissions mentioned in my criti- 
cism may be the result of the author’s evident lack of 
familiarity with much important modern research and 
bibliography. His bibliography, in fact, while containing 
some items from the last years is curiously antiquated. 
This, again, is a rather harsh statement and must be 
substantiated by examples. In a book so largely con- 
cerned with Roman architecture and, specifically, its 
late antique development, the ruins of Ostia are not 
mentioned. The names of such outstanding writers as 
Boéthius, Calza, and Bloch (for bricks) do not occur. 
Neither do those of writers on basic problems of late 
antique development, such as von Kaschnitz. For the 
basilica, neither Schultze’s Basilika nor Krautheimer’s 
Corpus of basilicas in Rome are mentioned. For circular 
buildings, Robert’s Thymélé is evidently unknown to 


the author and so, it seems, is Deubner’s article on 
Incrustation (Rém. Mitt., 54, 1939, pp. 14ff.; cf. 
A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 244f.). 

These are only a few examples. Such lack of familiar- 
ity with basic references has often deprived the author 
of additional evidence for his own argument, as in the 
case of Ostia—or of Herculaneum, which is also 
omitted. 

It further entails a chain of statements now known 
to be incorrect. Thus the author still thinks that the 
Pompeian atrium house with a peristyle was the typical 
house of the imperial period (pp. 17ff., 30, 32). It is 
said that the style of catacomb paintings is “identical” 
with that of Pompeian wall paintings, and no reference 
is made to the entire discussion of recent decades. The 
Vestibulum of the Imperial Palace in the Forum is 
still called the Temple of Divus Augustus (pp. 78, 
g0), though more than thirty years ago Delbriick 
proved that this identification was wrong. The Nym- 
phaeum of the Sallust Gardens is still described as 
oval and dated Flavian (p. 105), following Rivoira, 
its correct publication with circular plan and date by 
brick-stamps in the Hadrianic age (Opuscula Archae- 
ologica, 1, 1935, pp. 196ff.) being unknown to the 
author, although the building was singled out for 
illustration on plate 18. In this case, the imaginary oval 
plan (I suppose that Rivoira was misled by the spatial 
effect of Piranesi’s etching, ibid.) is used as a fore- 
runner of Hagia Sophia (pp. 107f.). Quoting Wilpert, 
the author still dates the mosaics of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore in the fourth rather than the fifth century (pp. 
137ff.). 

Trajan’s Forum is referred to with bibliography 
previous to its excavation (p. 186). In reference to the 
Cancelleria frieze and to the Arch of the Argentarii, 
the basic publications of Maggi and Palottino are not 
used, 

These and similar faults are in part the result of 
the author’s apparent lack of enthusiasm for “digging 
up” evidence. (He generously acknowledges on p. 129 
mention I made in a letter to him of preserved traces 
of marble incrustation in Pompeii, but failed to look at 
the published evidence in Baugeschichtliche Untersuch- 
ungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji, 1936), nor did he 
search further in recent publications on Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. In Maiuri’s Villa dei Misteri, he could 
have found an example of incrustation in his sense 
imitated in the atrium in the second Pompeian style. 

For the Corfu pediment (p. 155), he quotes a pre- 
liminary reference that he found in Mrs. Strong’s 
thirty-year-old book and does not cite the definitive pub- 
lication, nor even any more recent illustration. If the 
use of gold glass is relevant to the background of 
Byzantine gold mosaic (p. 136), the outstanding early 
example of the Casa degli Amorini dorati should have 
been mentioned. On p. 186, the author quotes from 
Wickhoff, who mentions a piece of entablature “which 
he saw in the large court of the Terme”—where it 
still is, but no reference to a publication is given (see 
R. Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano, 4th ed., 1922, 
pp. 129, n. 222). On p. 56, it is said that Christian 
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sarcophagi introduced “symbolic meaning” on such 
monuments; the massive work of Cumont, Sysbolisme 
funéraire (also Erling Olsen’s and my Dionysiac Sar- 
cophagi in Baltimore) seem to be unknown. In the 
discussion of the barrel vault in Greece (p. 89), cer- 
tain examples found in early handbooks and in the 
American excavations of the Peirene are mentioned 
but not the outstanding instances in the Gymnasium in 
Pergamon, the Temple at Didyma, the Ptolemaion 
in Samothrace and the Stadium at Epidauros. It is 
rather bewildering to find the frieze of the monument 
of Aemilius Paulus in Delphi mentioned on p. 62 with 
a reference, not to its publication but to an allusion to 
it by Miss Toynbee and Dawson. The author’s word- 
ing, “it may have been somewhat similar” [to the 
frieze of the Basilica Aemilia], implies that he does 
not realize this monument is actually preserved. 

The reviewer must conclude this rather disagreeable 
task by pointing out that there are many and puzzling 
false statements to be found in the pages of this book, 
and, again, he feels that he should substantiate such 
criticism by specific examples. 

On p. 18, it is said that in the first century A.D. the 
peristyle of the Pompeian house became the living quar- 
ter; this had happened centuries earlier. 

On p. 22, we hear that the importance of Delos is 
owing to “a famous oracle (sic) of Apollo” and that 
the peristyle houses of Delos are derived from Egyptian 
and Eastern buildings—rather than from old Aegean 
and Greek traditions. 

On p. 26, the Thessalian settlement of the Stone and 
Early Bronze Age in Dimini is attributed to “the 
Homeric period” (by which the author seems to mean 
the Mycenaean Age in the old style). 

On p. 25, we hear that primitive Western (i.e., in 
this instance, Greek and Italian) houses were oval or 
rectangular, not circular, while countless examples of 
circular plan are known. On p. 29, “the . Basilica 
Ulpia Vetera” is mentioned as a building, a misunder- 
standing of V. K. Miiller, who typologically combined 
Trajan’s Basilica Ulpia with a well-known building 
in Castra Vetera-Xanten. On p. 37, it is said that 
tholoi begin to appear in Greece in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. (instead of the sixth). 

The “Temple of the Sibyl” (early first century B.c.) 
is twice dated Augustan (pp. 37, 101). The Sullan 
Tabularium is surprisingly called ‘a fine early brick 
(sic!) structure” (p. 71). The Herculaneum Gate in 
Pompeii is introduced as an example of marble in- 
crustation (p. 72), though the illustration given on 
plate 12 is good enough to show that it is stuccoed in 
imitation of ashlar masonry. On p. 150, the base of 
the Column of Antoninus Pius is called “‘the base of the 
obelisk of Monte Citorio at Rome.” 

On p. 167, it is said that rinceau ornament is prac- 
tically unknown in Greek architecture, a base in 
Didyma being quoted as almost the only example, while 
rinceau ornament is common in sima decorations, and 
the door of the great temple in Ankara, now safely 
dated Hellenistic, is flanked by a prototype of Roman 


rinceau ornament. Worst of all, the group of Roman 
decorative terracotta reliefs long available in von 
Rohden’s corpus and known to every student of Roman 
art, called Campana reliefs from the Campana collec- 
tion in which a large number of them once were, is 
introduced as “Campanian reliefs” (p. 178); and lest 
there be any doubt the author continues: “whether or 
not it” (i.e., the incised outline mentioned by Wick- 
hoff as occurring on some of them) “originated in 
Campania” etc. 

I also find it painful to hear the male god of heaven 
repeatedly called “Coelum” instead of Coelus and 
twice to read (pp. 17, 19) “cubiculae” instead of 
cubicula; “leges alimentarii,” p. 64, I take to be a 
printer’s error. 

The author motivates the use of a “discursive tone” 
and the inclusion of “somewhat elementary material” 
as the result of the book’s origin in lectures. Such usage 
might have an advantage for the student reader who, 
however, should be warned of the book’s faults of 
method and execution. But while very elementary ma- 
terial is included, such a reader will have a difficult 
time in ascertaining facts. The author very often refers 
to issues without citation of discussions or publications. 
The source of such text illustrations as architectural 
plans and diagrams is very often not stated (a good ex- 
ample is figure 56 on p. 91). Reference is made to 
such buildings as the “New Temple in Samothrace” 
(with a faulty plan somewhat corrected in the text) 
and the Philonian Arsenal without indication of sources. 

The bibliography headed “General Works’’ lists, 
in alphabetical order of authors’ names, books and 
articles referred to by the author in his notes, including 
both general discussions and very specialized articles, 
and will be of little help to a student. The specialist 
interested in the author’s opinions may take advantage 
of a full index. The excellent reproductions on the 
book’s plates will be appreciated. 


KARL LEHMANN 
New York University 


MAX H. VON FREEDEN, Balthasar Neumann: Leben 
und Werk (photographs by Walter Hege), Berlin 
and Munich, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1953. Pp. 45; 
88 pls. DM 13.80. 


Balthasar Neumann died two hundred years ago. 
This anniversary has been marked by an outstanding 
exhibition of his drawings at the Residenz in Wiirz- 
burg as well as by the publication of two books and 
several articles. The most influential of these will prob- 
ably be von Freeden’s monograph. 

The book was conceived as a tribute. A short text 
to give a straightforward account of Neumann’s life 
and work, handsome photographs of the architect’s 
principal buildings—here surely was a way to interest 
a wide public in Wiirzburg’s greatest architect. So the 
city fathers must have thought, for they subsidized the 
volume. 
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The money was well spent. Von Freeden has a re- 
markable command of the sources on Neumann, ma- 
terial which is both extensive and scattered. Moreover, 
he has skillfully sifted the facts so that an extraordinary 
amount of essential information is contained in com- 
paratively few pages. Himself a gifted administrator, he 
displays an intuitive grasp of the architect’s administra- 
tive problems. Here, as nowhere else in the literature 
on Neumann, one sees how calculated was that phe- 
nomenal life. The cannon founder’s assistant is shown 
advancing himself by boldly grasping obscure oppor- 
tunities. The young Franconian artillery officer shrewd- 
ly refuses the Imperial Army Commission in order to 
be free to travel and to learn. Neumann, the successful 
architect, maintains a veritable stable of princely patrons 
so that come what might he would never lack com- 
missions. Von Freeden outlines a fascinating story of 
success. 

The illustrations are outstanding. Almost two-thirds 
are from Walter Hege’s photographs, and he is quite 
rightly accorded the status of co-author. Hege can 
produce prints where the richness of surface is intense 
and uniform, for example, figs. 2, 15 and 18 of the 
Wiirzburg Residenz or fig. 65 of Vierzehnheiligen. 
This is a most satisfactory way to convey the sumptu- 
ousness of Neumann’s buildings. Even more remarka- 
ble is his ability to evoke the poetry of an interior. Fig. 
8, showing the Wiirzburg stair hall, fig. 52 of the 
Briihl stair hall, and fig. 81 of the Wiirzburg Kapelle 
are definitive translations of architectural space into 
two dimensions. 

Hege’s only weaknesses are his reluctance to repro- 
duce the whole bulk of an exterior and his lack of in- 
terest in conveying the sense of completeness produced 
by a simple interior volume. Von Freeden has met 
these shortcomings by using photographs from other 
sources, notably seventeen by Gundermann. Direct 
and informative, these last are by no means insensitive. 
They clearly suggest the totality of large geometrical 
forms. This approach is particularly satisfying for re- 
productions of small buildings, such as the Schénborn 
family chapel, Holzkirchen, and Limbach. 

Yet despite the real excellence of both text and il- 
lustrations, they do not combine to produce an alto- 
gether satisfactory book. The two halves do not always 
correspond. The ironwork with which Johann Oegg 
decorated Neumann’s buildings provides Hege with the 
opportunity to make three superlative photographs. 
Pressed as he was for space, von Freeden does not even 
mention Oegg. More fundamental difficulties arise from 
too doctrinaire an interpretation of the program. Because 
this is a popular book, footnotes and bibliography are 
automatically omitted. Because the concept “‘photo- 
graphs by Hege” was basic, the illustrations are con- 
fined to buildings by Neumann. This makes it impos- 
sible even to consider what influence other architects 
had on the formation of his style. Far more serious, 


1. Max H. von Freeden, Balthasar Neumann: Leben und 
Werk, Geddchtnisschau 1953, Residenz Wirzburg-Mainfrank- 
isches Museum Wiirzburg. 


no models, no plans, no engravings, no diagrams and 
no drawings are reproduced, Yet one cannot compre- 
hend Bruchsal or Vierzehnheiligen without plans and 
sections. Moreover, one of the most important and 
interesting aspects of Neumann’s work is the extraor- 
dinary dialectic process out of which his buildings 
crystallized. This process can only be understood if his 
drawings are studied carefully and in their proper se- 
quence. Finally, in limitating the illustrations to photo- 
graphs of actual structures von Freeden was faced with 
an insoluble dilemma. How should he treat buildings 
which have disappeared, or projects which were never 
executed? Fortunately, he does mention such major 
landmarks in Neumann’s career as Miinsterschwarzach 
or the schemes for the rebuilding of the Hofburg, but 
his brief descriptions are far from satisfactory. 

The most serious of these shortcomings are remedied 
by the excellent catalogue which von Freeden prepared 
for the Neumann exhibition." This book provides the 
essential complement to his monograph. The exhibition 
contained portraits of Neumann, his associates and his 
patrons; plans, elevations, models, bozzetti, sketches 
for interior decoration; letters, manuscripts, personal 
possessions of the architect, photographs and charts, a 
total of 374 items. Wherever significant references are 
available, these are listed in individual bibliographies 
under the separate works. In addition there are more 
general bibliographies which deal with categories of 
objects. Nor is the literature limited in scope. Citations 
refer to the most diverse monographs, the most obscure 
and ephemeral periodicals. In addition, there are brief 
summaries of the history of more than forty of the 
principal buildings Neumann designed. Finally, there 
is a biographical chart listing, year by year, the principal 
structures on which the architect was working as well 
as the outstanding episodes of his private life. The re- 
sults of a truly staggering amount of research are con- 
densed into this little book, and yet the whole is so 
well organized that any particular reference can be 
found in a moment. 

It is interesting to turn from these two publications 
to Richard Teufel’s modest study of Neumann’s build- 
ings in upper Franconia.“ Von Freeden’s catalogue of 
necessity and the monograph through the circumstances 
of its origin, both lack unity. In reading them one 
misses the sense of a single mind organizing a body 
of material so that it presents a coherent thesis. This 
Teufel’s book provides, and admirably. 

It is a brief account of Vierzehnheiligen and a dozen 
not-very-distinguished neighboring buildings. The book 
contains few new facts but assembles conveniently in- 
formation that is otherwise widely scattered in disserta- 
tions, monographs, and longhand reports. It is ade- 
quately illustrated; indeed several of Franz Hiéch’s 
photographs are exceptionally good and deserve better 
reproduction than was possible with the very restricted 
funds available. 


1a. Richard Teufel, Balthasar Neumann: Sein Werk in 
Oberfranken, Lichtenfels, H. O. Schulze, 1953. 
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What gives the book individuality is its extraordinary 
charm. The author has a flair for exploiting odd bits of 
lore. Twentieth century eyes see the great central 
shrine at Vierzehnheiligen as “half a coral reef, half 
a fairy sedan chair” (Pevsner). Teufel discovered that 
its design was inspired by a model of Solomon’s temple 
which Kiichel saw on a visit to Dresden. Even the 
author’s faults are engaging. Now and then his en- 
thusiasm runs away with him, as when his regional 
pride triumphs over sober scholarly judgment. The 
facade of the Bamberg chapter house is declared to be 
the noblest in German architecture of the eighteenth 
century. Neumann’s forecourt made Banz “one of 
the most beautiful of God’s Benedictine strongholds 
in all of Europe.” Such outbursts are easily forgiven, 
particularly since the book is published by the local 
Bezirksverband. 

The book does make one major contribution to the 
study of Balthasar Neumann. For Teufel, buildings 
are always the outcome of particular human dramas 
and he has a deep insight into the characters of the 
principal actors. These he vividly describes. One gets 
a wholly new understanding of Schénborn bishops 
when one grasps the struggle of their family ambition 
against the entrenched inertia of the cathedral chapters 
and the petty obstructionism of the local abbots. Neu- 
mann himself becomes more comprehensible as ‘Teufel 
describes him maneuvering to displace a superannuated 
but tenacious predecessor, or guarding the integrity of 
his designs against the jealous interference of a sub- 
ordinate. It is the ever-present element of conflict and 
the continuity of the principal actors which makes a 
unity out of the history of these different buildings. 
The separate episodes have, to be sure, already been 
told in monographs. Their assembly here is valuable 
because it emphasizes, by repetition, features which in 
any one case seem of minor importance. No one who 
has read this book will ever forget Neumann’s extraor- 
dinary adaptability both in human and in architec- 
tural terms. No one again will underestimate the im- 
portance of J. J. Kiichel, Neumann’s understanding 
and faithful partner. 

Quite aside from their inherent qualities, the very 
existence of these three books raises a number of im- 
portant problems. In Germany, since the war, all kinds of 
physical conditions have been so difficult one might have 
assumed that the appreciation of art had disappeared, 
the study of art history had been virtually abandoned 


2. Fritz Knapp, Balthasar Neumann, der grosse Architekt 
seiner Zeit, Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1937; Carl von Lorck, Balthasar 
Neumann, Berlin-K6nigsberg-Leipzig, 1940; Th. A. Schmorl, 
Balthasar Neumann, Raume und Symbole des Spatbarocks, 
Hamburg, 1946. 

3. Richard Teufel, Banz und Vierzehnheiligen, Lichtenfels, 
1936, and Die Wallfahrtskirche Vierzehnheiligen, Berlin, 1936; 
Hans Eckstein, Vierzehnheiligen, Berlin, 1939; L. Schiirenberg, 
Vierzehnheiligen, Konigstein im Taunus, n.d. 

4. Carl Lamb, Die Wies, Munich, 1948; Georg Lill and 
Max Hirmer, Die Wies, Munich, 1952. In addition there are 
at least three other recent monographs. 

5. Friedrich Schnack and Martin R. Hamacher, Birnau, die 


and the publication of art books had proved quite im- 
possible. Actually some obscure law of compensation 
seems to be operating. In fact, the widespread popular 
enthusiasm for art has continued unabated. This pre- 
sented an opportunity (perhaps even a golden oppor- 
tunity) to Germany’s publishers and hard-pressed _his- 
torians. They responded with a veritable deluge of art 
books. Von Freeden’s monograph is at least the fourth 
short biography of Neumann which has appeared since 
1937.’ In addition there have been books on his various 
buildings, at least four on Vierzehnheiligen, for ex- 
ample.* Although some of these volumes are hack 
work, the standard in this and similar cases is en- 
viably -high. 

Such an outpouring has its price. It is hard for Ger- 
man scholars and impossible for foreigners to keep 
abreast of the titles, let alone scan every item for the 
chance new information it may contain. Popular art 
education is all very well, but it is surely wasteful to 
see Lamb and Lill,* or Schnack and Schnell,° duplicat- 
ing each other’s work. It is tragic that there has been 
no comparable revival of scholarly books. Leisure for 
writing and funds for printing have proved equally 
hard to find. How is this spate of popular publications 
related to the drying up of the pure scholarly stream? 

In the long run von Freeden’s studies of Neumann 
may well suggest an answer. These studies started in 
1937 with an excellent monograph on Neumann as 
a city planner.® Since then the author has published a 
series of scholarly articles on various phases of the 
artist’s activities. He has launched a great flank attack 
by editing the archives of the Schénborn family in the 
eighteenth century.’ The end objective is clear, a defini- 
tive biography of Neumann in several volumes. Have 
the present monograph and exhibition catalogue seri- 
ously deferred the appearance of that final work; or 
will they so enhance Neumann’s popularity that the 
time and the money needed to complete the major task 
can easily be found? Certainly the judgment passed 
on these books will, in the end, be based less on their 
inherent qualities than on the influence their very ex- 
istence exerts on the ultimate full-length publication. 
Our whole profession has a great stake in what happens 
in this and similar cases. 


JOHN COOLIDGE 
Harvard University 


Wallfahrtskirche auf dem Hiigel, Konstanz, n.d. (1948?); 
Hugo Schnell, Birnau am Bodensee, Munich, n.d. (1952). In 
addition at least four other monographs on Birnau have been 
published since the war not to mention the extensive earlier 
literature. One hesitates to claim that even this establishes a 
record. 

6. Balthasar Neumann als Stadtbaumeister, Berlin, 1937. 

7. Quellen zur Geschichte des Barocks in Franken unter dem 
Einfluss des Hauses Schénborn (Veréffentlichungen der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Fraénkische Geschichte, Reihe VIII), Teil 1, pt. 2, 
Lieferungen 1-4: Die Zeit des Erzbischofs Lothar Franz und 
des Bischofs Johann Philipp Franz von Schinborn, 1693-1729, 
Wiirzburg, F. Schéningh, 195o0ff. 
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LOUIS HAUTECOEUR, Histoire de Parchitecture classique 
en France, V: Révolution et Empire, 1792-1815, 
Paris, Picard, 1953. Pp. 428; 297 figs. 3900 


francs. 


EMIL KAUFMANN, Three Revolutionary Architects, 
Boullée, Ledoux, and Lequeu, Philadelphia, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1952. Pp. 133; 284 figs. 
$2.00. 


This volume of Hautecoeur’s history shares the 
merits and defects of the previous ones. It is full of 
unpublished monuments and rare information with 
ample references; it is classified every which way—by 
architects, by official clients, by types of buildings and 
their motifs. What it lacks, in spite of a rhetorical intro- 
duction and conclusion, is any real analysis of the 
formal character of the work of the period, and any 
general study of its genesis, especially in relation to 
contemporary movements in other countries. 

Hautecoeur does realize that the “antiquomania” of 
the epoch was related to “pre-romanticism,” and puts 
first his discussion of gardens and their fabriques. He 
cannot escape a study of the jardins a Panglaise; he 
uses in passing the word “anglomania” (pp. 7, 46), 
but in general what he emphasizes is the reaction against 
the style of Le Nétre in France itself, rather than the 
initial transmission of the new style from its origins 
across the Channel. 

The confusion of periods which we have remarked 
before in this work is notably illustrated in this volume, 
where, for example, every instance of an English 
garden in France, as enumerated on p. 17, n. 2, falls 
still in the reign of Louis XVI, and prior to the opening 
date for this volume, 1792. 

What was the basic special character of the work ci 
the Directoire and Empire? Perhaps the answer is that 
it did not have one. Hautecoeur says in conclusion, 
“Les hétels et chateaux de ce temps se reconnaissent 
facilement, mais aucun d’eux ne marque une date im- 
portante dans notre histoire artistique.” As Paul Frankl 
stressed long ago of the reign of Louis XVI, the Em- 
pire did not have a consistent underlying unity of 
form of its own, as does the baroque in Italy, or the 
rococo in France. The reason, too, may be the same, 
that the primary creative initiatives were being taken 
elsewhere. 

A special effort has been made in our time to credit 
an important artistic initiative to architects active in 
this period, headed by Ledoux and Boullé. While their 
work was not unremarked before, particular emphasis 
was placed on it by Emil Kaufmann, in a number of 
notices and reviews from the twenties, culminating in 
his book, Von Ledoux bis Corbusier, 1933. He named 
Ledoux as the first decisive personality in the break 
with tradition, favoring an “autonomous,” functional 
and geometric architecture. Meanwhile have appeared 
Lavallet-Haug’s sober monograph on Ledoux, 1934, 
and Raval and Moreux’s tendentious volume, 1945. 
Kaufmann has broadened the base of his contention by 
notices of Boullée and Lequeu (in the ART BULLETIN, 


1939 and 1949), which he now assembles and en- 
larges in the new publication, pending an intended book, 
Architecture in the Age of Reason. He attempts to 
make Ledoux and Boullée (whose unpublished treatise 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale he does know, contrary 
to Hautecoeur’s supposition, p. 57) the prophets of 
modern architecture. 

Hautecoeur gives these men an extended and positive 
treatment, and credits them, especially Boullé, with 
prefiguring modern architecture from certain points of 
view. He readily accords them a priority in the emphasis 
on mass, and in their preference for the simplest 
geometrical figures, as against the old pavilion system. 
But we cannot refrain from agreeing with his arriére- 
pensée that their importance has been exaggerated. In 
their theory they were anticipated, as Kaufmann him- 
self indicates, by such writers as Laugier; and of in- 
fluence, either direct or remote, they had essentially 
none. 

The fact is that France was meantime losing essential 
dominance in architecture, and becoming a belated con- 
servative in adherence to the classical. In romanticism, 
England was far ahead, as in the eclecticism in which 
this issued. Little as we may like eclecticism, it was 
the dominant architectural trend of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which all attempts to find a unity of form have 
so far failed. The really prophetic works were those 
created by industrialism, which was to assume archi- 
tectural dominance in the twentieth century. The 
bridges, the factories called into being by the industrial 
revolution in England were far in advance of anything 
on the Continent. If we are looking for forerunners of 
modern architecture, we will find them in something 
wholly different from the French Empire: in the Coal- 
brookdale bridge of 1779, and in Boulton and Watts’ 
Manchester cotton mill of 1801. 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum 


MARY BARTLETT COWDREY, American Academy of 
Fine Arts and American Art-Union, 1816-1852, 
with a history of the American Academy by Theo- 
dore Sizer and an introduction by James Thomas 
Flexner, New York Historical Society, 1953. 2 vol- 
umes. Pp. 835; ills. $7.50. 


It is always a pleasure to review an indispensable 
work, for then all that is required of the reviewer is to 
describe it in order to show its merits. The indispensable 
work under review has been assembled by Miss Mary 
Bartlett Cowdrey, Assistant Director of the Smith 
College Museum of Art. In the second of her two 
volumes she has listed alphabetically, by names of artists, 
all the works exhibited year after year at the American 
Academy of Fine Arts and the American Art-Union, 
giving the name of the owner or recipient of every 
work. To facilitate a ready reference to specific in- 
formation in this wealth of material, she has supplied 
her compilation with an exhaustive index, 76 pages in 
length, to the titles of the pictures, the artists, the 
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owners, the subjects, and the geographical names of 
the places portrayed in landscape paintings. 

The volumes are companions to Miss Cowdrey’s 
two-volume National Academy of Design Exhibition 
Record, 1826-1860, which the Society published eleven 
years ago, and of which a few copies are still procurable. 
The index to this work served as a pattern for the 
index to the publication under review. Together the 
four volumes constitute an accurate and exhaustive 
record of the work exhibited in New York City during 
the first half-century before the Civil War; art his- 
torians, collectors, museum officials, and librarians will 
immediately wish to consult Miss Cowdrey’s latest 
volumes, and also the first two, if they are not already 
familiar with them. In one sense they are biographical 
dictionaries, since the dates of birth and death of each 
artist are given, and this, with the list of exhibited 
works, is frequently all the information that is desired. 

In the first volume there are a number of historical 
essays. To begin with, there is a history of the Ameri- 
can Academy by Theodore Sizer, which is a scholarly, 
factual narrative based on source material hitherto 
unpublished. Consulting the minutes of the American 
Academy kept in the division of manuscripts, the New 
York Historical Society, he traces the history of the 
Academy year by year from 1801 to 1843, and sum- 
marizes the closing period. As a supplement to his his- 
tory he has assembled a complete checklist of names of 
members as listed in the minutes. A number of these 
were simply honorary members; but most of them 
were artists, and the list is highly useful as a reference 
work. 

The American Academy began as an idea in the 
mind of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, Wishing to 
create an environment in which the fine arts might 
flourish, he outlined the formation of a society for the 
importation of casts after the great works of sculpture, 
with which to establish an art school. On December 3, 
1802, the Society, then called the New York Academy 
of the Fine Arts, held its third meeting, and Edward 
Livingston presided. In January 1803, the board met 
frequently, and soon shipments of plaster casts arrived. 
The Society had its beginnings in what was called the 
Rotunda until 1805, when the association moved to 
the top floor of City Hall. In that year, too, Colonel 
John Trumbull, who by this time had attained distinc- 
tion as a painter, was elected director. In 1808, it was 
legally declared the American Academy of Arts. In 
1816 the Society began holding exhibitions which lasted 
until 1852. In 1817, Colonel Trumbull was elected 
president of the Society. 

There now began that strict routine in the art school 
which ended in the revolt of some of the students who 
had been locked out by the doorkeeper on the Colonel’s 
orders when they reported after 6 o'clock in the 
morning. This revolt led to the formation, in 1826, of 
what in 1827 became the National Academy of Design. 
After the withdrawal of the students, the American 
Academy lived a fairly continuous, if stormy, existence 
under the presidency of Colonel John Trumbull until 
his death in 1843. 


In the meanwhile another association had been 
formed with different objectives. This was the Ameri- 
can Art-Union, an association which supported a 
permanent free gallery of pictures. Charles E. Baker 
presents the first comprehensive study of the association. 
An illuminating analysis of the “Sale of Art-Union 
Holdings, 1852” by Malcolm Stearns, Jr., of Wesleyan 
University is an appendix to the history. Another 
feature relating to the American Art-Union is the 
bibliographical section, by Miss Cowdrey, listing the 
publications of the organization. Among the publica- 
tions issued were the once popular lithographs made 
after designs by Felix O. C. Darley for Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, works still 
treasured by collectors of work by American illustrators. 

The volumes are introduced with a very penetrating 
essay by James Thomas Flexner, who discourses on the 
various uses for the volumes other than their immedi- 
ately apparent value of making available the titles of 
pictures exhibited at the two associations. “Sometimes,” 
he writes, “like scientists, we clarify seemingly confused 
phenomena by expressing them statistically in tables 
and percentages.” Thus, from the records, one dis- 
covers certain trends in the subject matter of landscape 
paintings. There were many more Italian views than 
English, and many more English views than French. 

Following this lead, one may trace the development 
of American landscape painting. The landscapes are 
listed in the index with exact geographical locations, 
and all these references are cross-indexed. Thus one 
finds 22 references to views in New York State, 38 in 
New Jersey, and 27 in Pennsylvania. Then one may 
narrow down the information more specifically: there 
are listed 46 Hudson River views, and 16 Delaware 
River views. Some of the titles are even more specific: 
Catskill Clove, Catskill Mountains, Nyack, Winter on 
the Passaic, Hackensack Bridge, View on the Wissa- 
hickon, the Delaware near Lambertville, and Blue 
Mountains in Pennsylvania. 

Here is the material, too, for a history of artistic 
taste in America, during the period. One is able to learn 
the names of those who bought American paintings, 
and how these collectors increased in number as the 
years went by. One is able to determine the popularity 
of the artists by the amount of work they placed on 
display. One is able, again, to find out the probable 
year in which the works of art were produced, so that 
the artist’s development may be considered, for the 
information in these volumes will be an aid in estab- 
lishing the dates of a number of paintings. It was indeed 
a happy thought to ask James Thomas Flexner for an 
introduction. In his gracefully written essay he brings 
up a number of the ideas about artistic manifestations 
which any thoughtful reader will bear in mind when 
confronted with an important mass of facts which are 
accurately recorded, intelligently arranged, and ade- 
quately indexed. 


THEODORE BOLTON 
The Century Club 
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DAVID HOWARD pIcKason, The Daring Young Men: 
The Story of the American Pre-Raphaelites, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. 304; 
g ills. $5.00. 


By coincidence, two books have been published in 
1953 which reexamine partially forgotten and long 
neglected movements in American art. One of these, 
Alfred Frankenstein’s After the Hunt, devoted to the 
trompe Poeil still life painting of the late nineteenth 
century, is a rewarding work. The other, Mr. Dicka- 
son’s reconstruction of the American Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, has its virtues; it is a well-documented 
account of the events and personal relations which 
spread the doctrine of the British Brotherhood in 
America; but insofar as the visual arts are concerned 
(it deals also with literature and social theory), it is 
singularly uninforming. This is due partly to the totally 
inadequate illustrations—only nine in all and of these 
only five devoted to paintings and drawings, one to 
architecture. Still more disappointing is the author’s 
apparent unwillingness to discuss individual works of 
art, to compare them with British prototypes, to analyze 
them in any but the most superficial way or to make 
qualitative judgments concerning them. His study is 
peculiarly cautious, detached, noncommittal and, worse, 
fails to shed light on the most important question of all 
—what actual form did Pre-Raphaelitism take in 
American art? 

Our difficulties begin with the many conflicting 
definitions of the British movement which Mr. Dicka- 
son quotes without sufficient clarification of their rela- 
tions and resolutions. He gives us Millais’ assertion that 
“The Pre-Raphaelites had but one idea—to present on 
canvas what they saw in nature,” but points out that 
their work “‘was not, in any sense, pure ‘realism,’ for 
basically it was their own highly individual expression, 
which was a subjective, a ‘romantic’ thing.” He says 
the Pre-Raphaelites sought only the spirit and not the 
example of mediaeval art, yet he calls them deliberate 
neo-mediaevalists who accepted, in architecture, only 
the Gothic style. He implies that both English and 
American artists “agreed ‘to let the term Pre-Raphael- 
itism pass as a synonym for naturalism,’” but he 
personally considers the movement “‘a belated evidence 
of the nineteenth century’s ‘romantic’ reaction against 
the .. . ‘classical’ temper of the eighteenth,” and seems 
to think it was the first major manifestation of this 
“recoil” in the visual arts, except for Blake and Turner. 
(What of Fuseli or the late Benjamin West, or, in 
America, Allston and the whole Hudson River 
School? ) The best definition of all, Walter Crane’s, 
does not appear until the last chapter, perhaps because 
Mr. Dickason found it “almost amusing” in its in- 
clusiveness. Pre-Raphaelitism, Crane said, “was primi- 
tive and archaic on one side; it was modern and 
realistic on another, and again, on another, romantic, 
poetic and mystic, or again, wholly devoted to ideals 
of decorative beauty.” All these things it was, but the 
strands remain badly tangled in Mr. Dickason’s book. 

It is difficult to gauge the real extent of the Pre- 


Raphaelite impact on America. The truth seems to be 
that a number of American artists had personal con- 
tacts with the British Brotherhood, that these and many 
more were moved by its theorists—chiefly Ruskin and 
William Michael Rossetti—but that very few artists 
of any stature were much influenced by its art, except 
in the crafts. The author’s evidence to the contrary is 
not very convincing. His method is to establish an 
American painter’s interest in Pre-Raphaelitism (some- 
times scarcely more than the fact that he is known to 
have read Ruskin), then to state that he worked with 
utmost realism or, more rarely, with realism plus ideal- 
ism—and there you have an American Pre-Raphaelite. 
This does not make a very tight case, since both realism 
and idealism were entrenched in our art and in our 
aesthetic belief long before the British Brotherhood 
was born in 1848 and long before Ruskin’s influence 
was felt on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed the latter’s 
ready acceptance in America was due largely, I suspect, 
to the fact that his theories were in harmony with our 
existing artistic climate. “Our home bred artists may 
be characterized in general in a few words,” wrote an 
anonymous critic in the Analectic Magazine in 1815. 
“Their great merit lies in acuteness of observation, in 
truth and accuracy, in short in the power of represent- 
ing individual nature.” “Nature,” said another writer 
for The Dial in 1841, “paints the best part of the 
picture.” From at least the time of Copley on, realism 
of various kinds was a predominant element in Ameri- 
can art, while Allston embodied our artists’ early search 
for “the ideal—again long before the Pre-Raphaelites. 
The pioneers of American Pre-Raphaelitism, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dickason, were Thomas Buchanan Read 
and William J. Stillman. Read’s connections with the 
British Brotherhood were “tenuous,” however, after 
his one contact with it in 1850, and this appears to 
have affected his poetry more than his art. But Stillman, 
a critic and a painter, was long intimate with the 
British group. Through the pages of The Crayon, of 
which he was co-founder, in 1855, and co-editor for 
some two years, he did more than any other American 
of his day to promote Ruskin’s theories in the United 
States. Nevertheless, one must remember that The 
Crayon carried scarcely any illustrations, except for a 
few simple line cuts, and hence could do little to impart 
visual knowledge of Pre-Raphaelite painting. Perhaps 
Stillman’s own work (today virtually forgotten) did 
this to some extent, but unfortunately the author barely 
mentions it. The one example reproduced looks quite 
interesting, though more in the manner of Eastman 
Johnson’s early genre scenes than of British painting. 
Closely following Read and Stillman came the group 
which formed, in 1863, The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Truth in Art, the principal Pre-Raphaelite 
organization in America. Its charter members were: 
Thomas Charles Farrer, an English painter who lived 
here for ten years and whose work, to judge again 
from one inadequate illustration, seems scarcely of a 
quality to commend its rescue from oblivion; Clarence 
Cook, critic and first editor of the Society’s organ, the 
New Path (a little known publication which Mr. 
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Dickason deserves credit for rediscovering); Clarence 
King, geologist and critic, whose connection with the 
group was brief; Peter B. Wight, architect, whose 
National Academy building of 1862 was pure Pre- 
Raphaelite Gothic but who later had the courage to 
abandon the style and declare himself on the side of 
those seeking a rational and modern structure; Russell 
Sturgis, another neo-Gothic architect who, like Wight, 
turned soon against Pre-Raphaelite doctrine, violently 
in his case; Charles Herbert Moore, director of the 
Fogg Art Museum, the one painter of some stature in 
the group and a life-long disciple of Ruskin; Eugene 
Schuyler, historian, philologist, diplomat and, as Mr. 
Dickason observes, “outside the immediate artistic 
orbit.” 

What did these men actually contribute to American 
art? Apparently some Pre-Raphaelite Gothic architec- 
ture in the case of Wight and Sturgis, though I am 
not competent to judge their importance in this field. 
Also much propaganda by the whole group for Ruskin’s 
ideas. But in the area of painting, drawing, and sculp- 
ture, virtually nothing of much significance. Stillman 
may, on investigation, turn out to be a minor figure of 
some interest. Moore is already known to be that. The 
rest either were not artists or seem supremely unim- 
portant. Furthermore, the painting of Moore and 
Stillman does not have, so far as I can discern, any 
marked Pre-Raphaelite character except in its general 
realism. Hundreds of other American painters were 
doing just as realistic work before, during and after 
the careers of these men. In what way, if any, does the 
realism of the Amercian Pre-Raphaelites differ from 
that of our native tradition? This is the crux of the 
question and it remains unanswered by the author, who 
seems to have a limited knowledge and a dim opinion 
of the rest of American art. Insofar as he mentions it 
at all, which is seldom, his judgments are those of a 
generation ago and ignore the re-evaluations of modern 
criticism. (Eastman Johnson is dismissed as a painter 
of “some technical dexterity derived from four years 
of following the Dutch tradition”; “Bierstadt’s pic- 
tures betray the lack of any deep mentality or strong 
technique or warmth”; the Hudson River School is 
one which “modern taste tends to label synthetic.’’) 
Nor will many modern critics accept, without serious 
qualifications, the author’s contention that the American 
Pre-Raphaelites “were at least a lively, corporate anti- 
dote to the materialism and artistic stagnation of 
‘American Victorianism,’ ” especially when one reflects 
that it was the period which produced Homer, Eakins, 
Ryder, and a host of lesser painters who still seem 
greater artists than those in the American Brotherhood. 

Mr. Dickason pursues each instance that he can find 
of Pre-Raphaelite influence on other American painters 
—and usually overemphasizes it. John LaFarge saw 
some paintings by the British Brotherhood when he was 
a very young man in England in 1857 and wrote later, 
“T find the trace of these influences pleasantly lingering 
in some of the drawings which I made even ten years 
later.” There is also evidence that Pre-Raphaelite ex- 
periments in stained glass helped to arouse his interest 


in the subject. Yet LaFarge was in strong disagreement 
with Ruskin from early in his career and it was “the 
ancient Medieval glass” that became iiis inspiration, not 
that of the British. It is certainly stretching a point to 
apply “the label Pre-Raphaelite to much of his work,” 
or to hold that even the freely handled Japanese water- 
colors of his later years show “‘a recognizable concern 
with the rendering of facts,” and hence, by the author’s 
implication, are at least partially indebted to Pre- 
Raphaelitism. Whistler, like LaFarge, is given a whole 
chapter, devoted chiefly to his personal relations with 
the British Brotherhood—generally cordial except for 
his suit against Ruskin. Even Mr. Dickason does not 
suggest that Whistler subscribed to Pre-Raphaelite 
doctrine, however. In an appendix two other painters 
are added to the peripheral list. John W. Hill becomes 
a figure “representative of the course of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in this country” by virtue of 
having read Ruskin, painted realistically from nature, 
and having been called a Pre-Raphaelite by a con- 
temporary critic. (How did he miss Kensett, who 
“enjoys an exceptional reputation,” according to Tuck- 
erman, “among the extreme advocates of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school”? ) Hill’s son, John Henry Hill, is 
also among the elect because he, too, was a realist and 
once had a picture reproduced in the New Path. 

Mr. Dickason traces Pre-Raphaelite influence on a 
number of literary figures such as Joaquin Miller, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Vachel Lindsay and Josephine 
Peabody, and gives an interesting account of the 
Ruskin Commonwealth’s socialist experiment—both 
subjects outside this reviewer’s competence. Some of 
the soundest chapters are those which deal with the 
crafts and decorative arts, for here the direct influence 
of William Morris and Walter Crane is amply demon- 
strable. Quite rightly Mr. Dickason points to the close 
correspondence between the decorative side of Pre- 
Raphaelitism and the later art nouveau movement, 
although he fails to place Louis Tiffany’s extraordinary 
vases in their stylistic relation to these movements. With 
all the legitimate and interesting examples of Pre- 
Raphaelite crafts that he has assembled, it is a pity that 
he again strains his conclusions—this time by claiming 
that “the Pre-Raphaelite insistence on the importance 
of color and logic of structure has borne fruit in . 
tools, toys, kitchen utensils, bath fixtures and new- 
model cars” of today and that “‘it is significant [of 
Pre-Raphaelite influence? ] that the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City has recognized the ‘artistic’ 
significance of design in utilitarian objects.” 

All in all, it would have been better if Mr. Dickason 
had looked more at art and less at documents. Then 
he might have found a fascinating example of Walter 
Crane’s influence in the early illustrations of John 
Sloan. And he might have discovered still another 
American painter, once deeply influenced by Ruskin, 
a friend of Stillman’s and, more important, a man 
whose work was stylistically closer to the exotic and 
decorative phase of Pre-Raphaelitism than that of any 
other American I know—Elihu Vedder. (The dust 
jacket of Mr. Dickason’s own book has an uncanny 
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resemblance to Vedder’s work.) If he had gone on to 
read that artist’s entertaining Digressions he might also 
have learned that, while Vedder did not consider him- 
self a Pre-Raphaelite, he thought that “had I been 
brought up in England at that time and more imme- 
diately under their influence, I should have been of 
them.” And finally, Mr. Dickason would have done 
well to consider Vedder’s complaint: “I never could 
get from Inchbold a clear definition of what constituted 
P.-R.-ism. Going back to the art previous to Raphael? 
Not quite that. In fact put it as I would there was 
always something in which the P.-R.’s differed from 
other men—and I have not been able to settle the 
point yet, except that in their art they must differ from 
all others and their pictures must have ‘the look.’” It 
is exactly “the look” which Mr. Dickason has failed to 
impart, either in illustration or by analysis, so that his 
book leaves unanswered the one vital question of 
precisely what effect Pre-Raphaelitism had on our 
visual arts and how, if at all, it altered our own long 
realist and idealist traditions. 


JOHN I. H. BAUR 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


ANDRE MALRAUX, The Voices of Silence (translated 
by Stuart Gilbert), Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day & Company, 1953. Pp. 661; 465 ills., 15 in 
color. $25.00. 


The Voices of Silence is a one-volume revision of 
the three-volume edition of Malraux’s great opus which 
was published in translation by the Bollingen Founda- 
tion in 1949-1950. Since the ART BULLETIN has al- 
ready carried a long review by Professor Joseph Sloane 
(Vol. xxxiv, pp. 336ff.), the present account will 
take the form of a postscript. 

We may first summarize the changes from the 
earlier edition. A new overall title, reflecting more ac- 
curately the poetic content of the work, replaces the 
very misleading former title, The Psychology of Art. 
The subtitles of the four main parts may be compared 
with those of the original three volumes. The first 
still challenges the reader’s imagination with the now 
famous phrase, “Museum Without Walls.” The sec- 
ond, called “The Metamorphoses of Apollo,” in- 
corporates several separate studies of cultural trans- 
formation, two of them originally appended to the 
final volume as a supplement. The third, formerly 
translated as “The Creative Act,” now appears less 
awkwardly as “The Creative Process.” The final part, 
originally rendered in Spenglerese as “The Twilight 
of the Absolute,” is now the “Aftermath” of the same. 
In the French edition, it is “La Monnaie de |’ Absolu.” 
While “Small Change of the Absolute” would be a 
more literal translation, the tone would hardly be 
acceptable. 

To make this volume usable without a bookrest, the 
format has been scaled down, but with little or no 
damage to the magnificent heliogravure plates. The 


color plates are much fewer, but of the same standard 
as before, which may be simply described as the finest 
in existence. There is a welcome seven-page synopsis 
at the end, in the French manner but, in the same 
manner, the volume is without index, though one was 
provided in the final volume of the Bollingen edition. 
This is a serious loss: Malraux’s train of thought is so 
mercurial that the reader ought to have the chance of 
collating the many observations about a single artist 
or a class of works. Everything Malraux writes is 
provocative and interesting, but one would also like 
to be sure that it is consistent. 

During its earlier appearance, volume by volume, 
one had the impression that the brilliance of this 
work lay in its quality of improvisation, and that its basic 
structure had grave faults. The effect was something 
like reading advance snatches of Finnegan’s Wake 
under the temporary title, Work in Progress, without 
being able to sense the overall context. In its revised 
form, the argument proceeds substantially as before, 
but whole sections have been shuffled, many pages re- 
written, new transitions developed and the all-im- 
portant conclusion extended and enriched. As a result, 
the entire work is in sharper focus. Though it bears 
the date-span 1935-1951, mirroring its magnitude as 
an achievement, it now seems disciplined and unified 
without loss of rhapsodic transport. No longer en- 
cumbered by its long supplementary essays, ““Aftermath 
of the Absolute” now becomes a natural conclusion. 
Since it proclaims a ringing apologia for modern art 
and for those resuscitations from past art which modern 
taste has contributed to knowledge and to sensibility, 
I shall emphasize the significance of this final part of 
The Voices of Silence. Other reviewers have not always 
appreciated it. 

Under ordinary circumstances a reviewer should 
limit himself to the book in question and refrain from 
mentioning other reviews of the same work. Mr. 
Francis Henry Taylor’s account, which was featured 
on the first page of the Book Review section of the 
New York Times for November 22nd, was, however, 
unusual in several respects. Its circulation was auto- 
matically enormous, and it enjoyed the combined pres- 
tige of the Times, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and of Mr. Taylor himself. As its general conclusion, 
despite numerous complimentary references, was in my 
opinion both deflationary and erroneous, I may per- 
haps be excused for paying some attention to it here. 
As always, Mr. Taylor’s writing was sparkling and 
incisive, but his review contained some surprising as- 
sertions. In replying to them, I wish to emphasize that 
I am not reviewing his review as a whole, but merely 
attempting to clarify my own estimate of Malraux’s 
contribution to the history of art. 

In Mr. Taylor’s words, Malraux “seeks refuge 
from the tragic inadequacy of our society in the artifacts 
which man has left behind him, ascribing to them an 
immortality which they have never possessed and which 
tears them from the very context of their creation.” I 
had never supposed that to believe in the immortality 
of art was either escapist or reprehensible. I find more 
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persuasive than Mr. Taylor’s denial Malraux’s adum- 
bration, of which the following is a fair sample: “‘Feeble 
indeed may seem that brief survival of his [Man’s] 
works which does not last long enough to see the light 
die out from stars already dead! Yet surely no less 
impotent is that nothingness of which he seems to be 
the prey, if all the thousands of years piled above his 
dust are unable to stifle the voice of a great artist once 
he is in his coffin.” I have always believed that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is in the service of art’s 
immortality. Even the denial by its Director does not 
destroy my faith that such service is in fact being 
rendered. 

The question of the creative context of works of 
art presents an altogether different consideration. Mr. 
Taylor objects strongly to the preponderance of details 
and enlargement among Malraux’s illustrations. He 
estimates that only twenty percent of them show the 
object in its entirety. But Malraux is clearly addressing 
an audience already in command of a sophisticated 
knowledge of the history of art. This is a book of re- 
flection, not one of introduction. The general reader 
will find it extremely stimulating, but he will have 
trouble in following the nearly vertiginous play of its 
allusion. Malraux’s reader is presumably able to keep 
his bearings and in most cases to supply the proper con- 
text for the detail in question. Furthermore, one of 
Malraux’s major contentions is that the photograph has 
had a revolutionary effect on human sensibility. 
Through its aid the modern eye can comprehend new 
values in old art, and these new values comprise part 
of what differentiates modern thought from the thought 
of the past. Far from seeking refuge from the “tragic 
inadequacy of our society,” Malraux explores the pos- 
sibility of a new faith in the commonwealth of man, 
of all mankind, made visible immediately and simul- 
taneously in the Museum Without Walls. I cannot 


‘ agree with Mr. Taylor that “Malraux appears to be 


the slave of determinism.” Throughout the book, and 
especially in the final part, Malraux makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between determinism and destiny. The former 
is death, from which man cannot escape; the latter is 
(among several possibilities) immortality through art, 
by which man robs death of its sting. 

Man’s Fate, according to Malraux, is sublimated, 
made radiant, through Man’s Hope. 

I was particularly surprised at Mr. Taylor’s refer- 
ence to the late Henri Focillon, whom he admired and 
knew well, as a mind in essential contrast to Mal- 
raux’s. Having served four years as Focillon’s assistant 
at Yale University, I admire him no less than Mr. 
Taylor does. I cannot agree, however, that La Vie 
des Formes (which I know rather thoroughly, having 
provided part of the translation of the second American 
edition) contains “all that is valid” on the subject of 
the immortality of art. No book can ever achieve that, 
but any book that adds something to our comprehension 
of art’s immortality is just so much ground gained for 
the human spirit. Let us rejoice that we have both 
Focillon and Malraux, not forgetting to question, as 


we do homage to them, the reputed decadence of 
French culture. In their thought I find no basic con- 
tradiction, but considerable agreement. Their differ- 
ences seem to me to be best explained in terms of 
their generations, as Tintoretto differed from Titian, 
and as Focillon himself differed from André Michel 
and Emile Male, whom he profoundly respected. 

Mr. Taylor has every right, of course, to deplore as 
he does our modern age, but I must confess to con- 
fusion when he carries Malraux into his own disbelief. 
He, not Malraux, is the one who takes refuge in the 
glory that was. 

“To the scholar,” says Mr. Taylor, The Voices of 
Silence offers “virtually nothing new.” Nothing, per- 
haps, except a range of knowledge almost unexampled 
among scholars of art history, a basic conception of art, 
and a sense of the modern significance of the history 
of art viewed as a totality. Thus believing, I have 
wished to contribute this postscript to a journal of 
scholars. 

$. LANE FAISON, JR. 
Williams College 


APPENDIX 


In view of the high cost of The Voices of Silence 
and the even higher cost ($37.50) of the earlier three- 
volume edition, the following table may be welcome to 
owners of the first edition who hesitate to replace it by 
the second, and readers who wish to compare the two 
editions may also find it useful. The table lists, under 
The Voices of Silence, the passages which remain un- 
changed in this new edition, (indicating, under The 
Psychology of Art, the pages in the earlier edition in 
which this material is to be found). As the table was 
compiled from informal notes, it can make no claim 
to completeness or to more than approximate accuracy. 


The Voices of Silence The Psychology of Art 
(Doubleday Edition, (Bollingen Series, 3 vols., 


1953) 1949-1950) 
Part 1 (“The Museum 
without Walls”) 
Section I, pp. 13-16 
Section 11, pp. 17-46 
Section 111, pp. 47-69 Volume In, pp. 13-35 
Section Iv, pp. 70-97 Volume I, pp. 85-111 
Section v, pp. 98-128 Volume I, pp. 53-83 and 
ITI-117 
Part m1 (“The Metamor- 
phoses of Apollo’) 
Section 1, pp. 131-146 Volume II, pp. 195-210 
Volume I, pp. 15-20 
Section 11, pp. 149-172 Volume 11, pp. 29-46 
Section 111, pp. 174-214 Volume 0, pp. 22-28 and 
47-62 
Volume 11, pp. 163-191 
Section Iv, pp. 217-251 Volume ny, pp. 64-90 
Section v, pp. 253-272 Volume Il, pp. 91-110 
Part mr (“The Creative 
Process” ) 
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Section 1, pp. 274-280 Volume u, pp. 113-118 Section vil, pp. 630- Volume m1, pp. 150-156 
Section 11, pp. 281-311 Volume U1, pp. 121-142 642 (expanded ) 
Section 11, pp. 312-334 Volume U, pp. 145-164 


Minor changes have been disregarded, and the table 
does not include most of the enlargements and major 
revisions of the earlier text but only those portions that 
have been incorporated in the new edition without 
substantial change. Many new illustrations appear in 
the Doubleday edition, some to clarify comparisons 
(pp. 160, 269, 612), some to illustrate newly added 
comparisons (pp. 516f., 580f., 586f.), some as sub- 
of the Absolute” ) stitutes for color plates which have been omitted. 
Section 1, pp. 468-496 Volume m1, pp. 36-53 Several errors of fact have been corrected in the 

Volume 1, pp. 133-139 new edition, but a few still persist: the Greek Youth 
Section I, pp. 497-530 Volume 11, pp. 56-75 and the Kore (pp. 78f.) are early fifth century, not 
Section I, pp. 531-542 Volume I, pp. 124-131 sixth; the head from Senlis (p. 210) can hardly be , 
Section Iv, pp. 543-590 Volume m1, pp. 76-116 dated after A.D. 1200; and the Viking animal head 

Volume 1, final pages in wood (p. 227) is a “dragon-stick” from a sledge 

Section v, pp. 591-602 Volume 111, pp. 123-128 found with the Oseberg Ship, not the prow of the ship 

Section vi, pp. 603-629 Volume m1, pp. 135 and _ itself (see Joseph Strzygowski, Early Church Art in 
146-150 Northern Europe, pp. 153.) 


and 212 
Section Iv, pp. 335-359 Volume u, pp. 151-156 
and 170-171 
Section v, pp. 360-406 Volume 1, pp. 138-141 
and 213-253 
Section vi, pp. 407-466 Volume un, pp. 180-207 
Part (“The Aftermath 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


In his article, “Japanese Buildings in the United 
States Before 1900: Their Influence upon American 
Domestic Architecture” (ART BULLETIN, September 
1953), Professor Lancaster had occasion to cite several 
international expositions as the agencies which brought 
Japanese architecture to the United States. Particular 
reference is made to the 1876 Centennial International 
Exhibition, held in Philadelphia, which contained an 
extensive Japanese exhibit housed partially in a pavilion 
of Japanese design and construction. While this pavilion 
was indeed the only complete, full-scale example of 
Asian architecture at this world’s fair, Mr. Lancaster, 
in his comment that “Japan was the only Asian country 
to participate in the Exposition,” unfortunately gives 
the impression that Japan was the sole oriental ex- 
hibitor. 

In all, three Asian countries participated in 1876, 
principally in the Main Building which housed exhibits 
of a general nature. India was represented under con- 
trol of the British Commissioner in a small collection 
which included a set of carved furniture which attracted 
some attention. The Chinese section, enclosed by a 
pavilion with a “pagoda-like entrance” had showcases 
modeled after Chinese architectural forms. This display 
included porcelains, pottery, lacquered ware, and a 
large exhibit of furniture. In the rear of the enclosure 
was a small structure of carved and gilded wood with 
painted silk panels. It contained the offices of the 
Chinese Commission. The Japanese section in the 
Main Building was enclosed with a light bamboo 
framework (as compared to the heavy and ornate 
pavilions characteristic of most displays), and it too 
included bronzes, porcelain, lacquered ware, as well as 
an exhibit of screens. 

These exhibits, influential in their own sphere, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the favorable climate accorded 
architectural designs showing Japanese influence. As 
a body of experience, the oriental exhibits were unique 
in America at this time. Contemporary commentary is 
indicative of the reception given to, and the impression 
made by, this first, important display of oriental art 
and architecture. 

The Japanese display, for example, brought this very 
interesting admission from one writer: “We have been 
accustomed to regard that country as uncivilized, or 


1. James Dabney McCabe, The Illustrated History of the 
Centennial Exhibition (Philadelphia: The National Publishing 
Co., 1876), p. 417. 

2. J. S. Ingram, The Centennial Exposition (Philadelphia: 
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half-civilized at the best, but we find here abundant 
evidence that it outshines the most cultivated nations 
of Europe in arts which are their pride and glory, and 
which are regarded as among the proudest tokens of 
their high civilization.””* 

Echoing these thoughts another writer had this to 
say about the character of the public’s reception of the 
Japanese exhibit of 1876: “Perhaps the greater part 
of the pleasure we receive in making the acquaintance 
of another nation is in the surprise it gives us, in the 
fillip our minds receive at being suddenly confronted 
with some utterly new and different way of dealing 
with a familiar topic.”* 

The Chinese exhibit likewise attracted considerable 
attention and was thought of by at least one observer as 
“the most curious in the Main Building.”* The gen- 
eral consensus, concerning the Chinese exhibit, is ade- 
quately summed up by the following contemporary 
account: “The entire exhibit of China was composed 
not of mighty engines for economizing labor, nor the 
apparently delicate yet actually coarse fabrics manu- 
factured in astonishing quantities by complicated ma- 
chines, but of artistically beautiful though esthetically 
grotesque ornamentation, which has been cultivated 
until even the most ordinary articles of household use 
have been transformed into visions of unique beauty.”* 

It is not surprising that the unique Japanese Pavilion, 
coming abruptly upon the American scene in conjunc- 
tion with an extensive display of representative oriental 
design, proved so stimulating an experience for many 
observers. 

Open for 159 days, the total admission calculated 
at over 9,000,000, the Centennial provided an intro- 
duction to oriental art and design on a scale whose 
magnitude would be impressive today. The interna- 
tional exposition played a complex role in the produc- 
tion and appreciation of the various arts in the United 
States; the case of the Japanese Pavilion of 1876 is but 
a single, yet representative example. 


GEORGE EHRLICH 
University of Illinois 


ERRATUM: In the ART BULLETIN for September 1953, 


on Figs. 8, 9, 11, on plate opposite p. 221, read 1893 
for 1883. 


Hubbard Bros., 1876), p. 559. 

3. Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of the Centennial 
Exposition 1876 (New York: Frank Leslie, 1876), p. 87. 

4. Ingram, of.cit., pp. §72-573- 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Atti del II Congresso Internazionale di Studi Umanis- 


tici, edited by Enrico Castelli: “Cristianesimo e — 


ragion di stato; lumanesimo ed il demoniaco,” 
Rome, Fratelli Bocca, 1953. Pp. 326; 60 pls. 

BELLI, Isa, Guida di Lucca, Lucca, Il Messagero di 
Lucca, 1953. Pp. 382; 39 figs. 

BLUNT, ANTHONY, Art and Architecture in France, 
1500-1700, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 
330; 29 figs.; 192 pls. $8.50. 

BOASE, T. S. R., English Art, 1100-1216, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 352; 96 pls. 
$10.00. 

Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, Bulletin, 1v, 2, Octo- 
ber, 1953. Pp. 62; 28 ills. 

CONSTABLE, w. G., The Painter’s Workshop, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 148; 
24 pls. $5.00. 

COOPER, DouGLAas, The Courtauld Collection of Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Engravings and Sculpture, Lon- 
don, The Athlone Press, 1954. Pp. 212; 255 pls. 
$15.00. 

cory, H., Wall Paintings by Snakecharmers in Tangan- 
ytka, New York, The Grove Press, 1953. Pp. 99; 
44 pls. $8.00. 

CRESWELL, K. A. C., The Muslim Architecture of 
Egypt, I: Ikhshids and Fatimids, AD 939-1171, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 
290; 175 figs.; 125 pls. $65.00. 

DELOGU, RAFFAELLO, L’architettura del medtoevo in 
Sardegna, Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1953. Pp. 
282; 222 figs. 

FORBES, J. D., Victorian Architecture—the Life and 
Work of William Tinsley, Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 167; 29 pls. $5.00. 

FORLATI, FERDINANDO, Saint Sophia of Ochrida; 
Preservation and Restoration of the Building and 
its Frescoes (Report of the unEsco Mission of 
1951), New York, Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp. 27; 24 ills. $1.00. 

FREEDEN, MAX H. VON, Balthasar Neumann, Leben 
und Werk, Munich, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1953. 
Pp. 48; 89 pls. pM 13.80. 

GARRISON, E. B., Studies in the History of Medieval 
Italian Painting, 1, 1, Florence, L’Impronta, 1953. 
Pp. 32; 42 figs. $2.75. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, Schriften zur 
Kunst, Schriften zur Literatur, Maximen und Re- 
flexionen (Werke, xi1), annotated by Herbert von 
Einem and Hans Joachim Schrimpf, Hamburg, 
Christian Wegner, 1953. Pp. 742. DM 12.00. 

GOODENOUGH, ERWIN R., Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period, New York, Pantheon Books 
(Bollingen Series), 1953. 3 vols.; pp. 668; 1209 
ills. $25.00. 

GRAY, CHRISTOPHER, Cubist Aesthetic Theories, Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. 190. 
$4.50. 


HAUTECOEUR, LouIs, Louis XIV Roi Soleil, Paris, 
Plon, 1953. Pp. 46; 23 ills. 

HINKS, ROGER, Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, 
New York, Beechhurst Press, 1954. Pp. 126; 97 
pls. $8.50. 

Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, xxu, 3-4 (Special Issue, 
“Studies of the Illumination of Medieval Manu- 
scripts,” with contributions by Carl Nordenfalk, 
Albert Boeckler, Francis Wormald, Meta Harrsen, 
Erwin Panofsky, and others), Stockholm, 1953. Pp. 
104; ills. 12 Swedish crowns. 

NEUTRA, RICHARD, Survival Through Design, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 384. 
$5.50. 

PAATZ, WALTER, Sceptrum Universitatis, Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, 1953. Pp. 152; 7 figs.; 65 pls. 
DM 25.00. 

PANOFSKY, ERWIN, Early Netherlandish Painting, Its 
Origin and Character, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 2 vols.; pp. 610; 362 pls. 
$35.00. 

PORCHER, JEAN, Les Belles Heures de Jean de France, 
Duc de Berry, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1953. 
Pp. 50; 16 figs.; 160 pls. 

PRADEL, PIERRE, Michel Colombe, le dernier imagier 
gothique, Paris, Plon, 1953. Pp. 158; 70 ills. 
1,680 French francs. 

PUYVELDE, LEO VAN, La peinture flamande au siécle 
des van Eyck, Brussels, Elsevier, 1953. Pp. 356; 
200 figs.; 5 pls. 495 Belgian francs. 

RAU, FERNANDO, Goya, Lisbon, the author, 1953 
(distributed by George Efron, New York). Pp. 
1353; 317 figs. $12.00. 

RIs, P. J., Etruscan Art, Copenhagen, Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1953. Pp. 144; 82 pls. 20 Danish crowns. 

Rivista dell Istituto Nazionale d’Archeologia e Storia 
dell Arte, Nuova serie, 1, Rome, 1953. Pp. 346; 
ills. 

ROE, ALBERT s., Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy, Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. 
232; 205 pls. $20.00. 

Signac, Paul, Watercolors and Paintings (exhibition 
catalogue), Los Angeles County Museum, 1954. 
Pp. 20; 29 figs. 

SLIVE, SEYMOUR, Rembrandt and His Critics, 1630- 
1730, The Hague, Nijhoff, 1953. Pp. 252; 45 
ills. 18 guilders. 

STEWART, JANICE s.. The Folk Arts of Norway, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. Pp. 
246; 5 pls. $10.00. 

Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, Aldre Nordiska Mal- 
ningar och Skulpturer (Paintings and Sculptures of 
the Northern Schools before the Modern Period), 
1952. Pp. 356; ills. 

Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, Dutch and Flemish 
Drawings, catalogue by Nils Lindhagen and Per 
Bjurstrom, 1953. Pp. 90; 36 pls. 
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SUMMERSON, JOHN, Architecture in Britain, 1530- 
1830, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 392; 
48 figs.; 192 plates. $8.50. 

The Autobiography of Colonel John Trumbull, edited 
by Theodore Sizer, containing a Supplement to the 
Works of Colonel John Trumbull, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. 404; 5 pls. $6.00. 

USHENKO, ANDREW PAUL, Dynamics of Art, Bloom- 


ington, Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. 2573 
8 figs. $5.00. 

Verslagen omtrent’s rijks verzamelingen van ges- 
chiedenis en kunst, Lxxtt, The Hague, Staats- 
drukkerij en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1953. Pp. 222; ills. 

Jacques Villon, His Graphic Art, preface by William 
S. Lieberman, New York, Museum of Modern Art, 
1953. Pp. 24; 22 ills. $0.50. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN, Department of Art, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Contributors are advised to retain an 
accurate carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size 
(preferably 8% x 11 inches) and regular weight, numbered 
consecutively. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly des- 
ignated by means of superior figures, placed after the punc- 
tuation marks. 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoining to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
following the footnotes. 


6. Good photographs made directly from the work to be 
reproduced are essential, and whenever negatives of these are 
available, they should be submitted also. All photographs and 
negatives will be returned. If better copy for any illustration 
exists in a book or manuscript not available to the contributor, 
this information should be noted in a full bibliographical ref- 
erence and included with the photograph. Contributors are 
urged to consult the Note by Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection 
of Copy for Illustrations,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 
135-138. Copies of the reprint are obtainable from the 
Managing Editor. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be 
done lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; 
the marks will show through on the finished plate. 


8. Contributors are responsible for obtaining permissions, 
whenever necessary, for the reproduction of photographs. 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing 
paper or cardboard. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be 
printed in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This 
includes titles of works of art, titles of books, poems, and 
periodical publications, and technical terms or phrases not 
in the language of the article; but does not include direct 
quotations in a foreign language, foreign titles preceding 
proper names, place names, names of buildings, or words 
anglicized by usage. 


11. Italicize: ibid., idem, op.cit., loc.cit., and passim; but 
not: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., infra, q.v., saec., 
scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), 
vide; nor: cf., col., e.g., etc. ff. (following), fol., fols. 
(folio, folios), i.e., 1., Il. (line, lines), p., v., vv. (verse, 
verses), viz. 


12. Double quotation marks should be used for primary 
quotations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a 
quotation within a quotation. 


13. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, and the 
title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, xxx, 1938, pp. 579-581. 


14. In the case of books cited, the form of reference 
should be as follows: (1) author’s name, preceded by his 
given name or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, 
italicized, followed by a comma; (3) the edition where 


necessary, followed by a comma; (4) place of publication, 
followed by a comma; (5) if desired, the name of pub- 
lisher, followed by a comma; (6) date of publication, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (7) reference to volume in Roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and followed 
by a comma; (8) page or column number, preceded by 
“p..” “pp.” or “cal.” “cols.” Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 60. 

Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 72-78. 


15. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; in 
German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 


16. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs 13 and 14. In all 
succeeding references, the shortest intelligible form should 
be used. Such abbrevictions as tbid., loc.cit., and op.cit. 
should not ordinarily be used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. 


17. All references should be verified before the manu- 
script is submitted for publication. Articles that are incom- 
plete in this respect will be returned to the author for com- 
pletion before acceptance. 


18. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of 
an expenditure of over ten per cent (10%) of the cost 
of composition for alterations in articles once set up in galley 
proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense 
of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are 
referred to The MLA Style Sheet, copies of which are obtain- 
able from the Modern Language Association. 


19. Book reviews should be prepared in the same style as 
other contributions to THE ART BULLETIN. Book reviews rep- 
resent solely the opinions of the reviewers, who have complete 
freedom, within the limits of scholarly discourse, to set forth 
their own evaluations of the publications assigned to them for 
review. In order to ensure maximum usefulness, it is desirable 
that every review include a factual description of the con- 
tents of the work under r-view, as distinguished from the 
reviewer’s critical estimate of its merits. (THE ART BULLETIN 
will not consider unsolicited manuscripts for book reviews.) 


20. Any letter to the Editor which comments on a con- 
tribution to THE ART BULLETIN is submitted to the author of 
the contribution in question in order to permit a letter in 
reply to be published concurrently if desired. Writers of let- 
ters to the Editor are therefore requested to enclose a carbon 
copy. 


21. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free 
of charge. Authors of Notes will receive thirty offprints 
of the Notes section free of charge. Twenty copies of the 
whole back section will be sent free of charge to authors of 
Reviews of Books and Exhibitions and ten to writters of Let- 
ters. The privilege of obtaining additional offprints at cost 
has been discontinued. 


22. The name of the institution with which an author 
is connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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